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The Author of the following Sketch of " Thk 

** Mosquito Shore, including the Territory or 
' PoYAis," being impressed with a thorough con- 
viction of the immense benefit which not only the 
native tribes of Mosqultia, hut the neighbouring 
countries in general, must derive, from the civiliza- 
tion and itnproveraent of one of the fairest portions 
of the globe, has endeavoured in the following 
sheets, to attract the attention of enlightened Euro- 
peans to the subject, by combining the knowledge 
of its history, natural productions, the best mode of 
culture, &-C. which he acquired during a portion of 
his life spent in that part of the world — with the i 
information afforded to him by the few but authen- 
tic authors who have written any thing on the sub- 
ject. 

In this undertaking, he has endeavoured, as much 
as possible, to avoid making any statement which 
might appear doubtful or exaggerated, especially to 
such of his readers as are unacquainted with the 
circumstances that have until now retarded the 
civilization of this hitherto neglected country ; and 
he has therefore confined himself, as much as pos- 
ribl^, to such plain and positive facU, as att ?.=.V'a^Jvv%V- 




ed beyond the shadow of doubt, by reference to the 
authorities alluded to, — being aware, that although 
he may have thereby rendered the publication less 
entertaining to general readers, those who are likely 
to be more nearly interested will be better pleased 
with the plain statement exhibited. 

He has endeavoured, under the head of Agricul- 
ture, to give a full sketch of the usual mode of 
management, and probable returns, which may be ex- 
pected from some of the leading articles of produce ; 
and he hopes the industrious planter or farmer, will 
find this not the least interesting part of the book. 

He may here be permitted to observe, that there 
seems good reason to believe, that at least a part i 
the native tribes of Mosquitia, (perhaps the Foyers 
in particular), were at one period better acquainted 
than at present with many of the arts of civiliza- 
tion; and some of the customs of the Foyers, and 
others in the interior, together with the antiquities 
found in their country, and their hereditary enmity 
to the Spanish nation, seems clearly to indicate 
their descent from some of those brave Mexican 
tribes, who declined submission to the yoke of fiie 
destroyers of the unfortunate Montezuma; and al- 
though a barbarous policy has retarded their return 
to, or advancement in civilization, they themselves 
have repeatedly shewn an anxioiis desire to ac- 
quire the arts of Europe, as is manifest by their rc- 
I peated invitations to the English, to form Kttlc- 
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Bienls amongst them, as well as by their former 
offers to cede a part of their country to Great Bri- 
tain ; thereby shewing that their aversion to Spain 
does not extend to all the other nations of Europe. 
Their friendship for the British has indeed been 
constant and uninterrupted, and their honesty and 
good disposition, manifested not only by their fi- 
delity to the former English settlers, but also by 
their kindness to every peaceable person, who for 
the purposes of trade or otherwise, has occasionally 
resided amongst them. 

The proclamation, which was addressed to the in- 
habitants of Poyais, by His Highness the Cazique, on 
leaving that country, (dated at Rio Seco the 13th of 
April 1S21,) states, that His Higbness's present visit 
to Europe, is for the purpose of procuring religious 
and moral instructors, the implements of husbandry, 
and persons to guide and assist in the cultivation of 
the soil ; and it very particularly mentions, that no 
person but the honest and industrious, shall find an 
asylum in the Territory. By a strict adherence to 
these principles, by a firm and equitable adminis- 
tration of justice, to native and settler, without re- 
spect of persons, and by strictly guarding against, 
and discouraging, the introduction of those vicious 
and immoral habits, which are unhappily too pre- 
valent in the West India Islands, tending to sub- 
vert every good and social principle. His Highness 
will continue to merit the esteem of \\\s ?a\,>.\v'L\ii. 
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Foyers, establish his power on a sure basis, gratify 
every friend to the improvement of the huraaa . 
race, and earn to himself immortal honour. { 

The Author had intended to prefix to the present 
Sketch of the Mosquito Shore, a short " Memoir of 
the Macgregor." But the documents and referen- 
ces which he found it necessary to consult and 
quote, before even a concise view of the subject 
could he exliibited, were so voluminous, that he i 
has been obliged to reserve this part of the subject, 
which may perhaps include a brief Sketch of the 
principal events of His Highness's life, for a sepa- 1 
rate publication; 

That the chief of this very old clan (the clan , 
Alpin or clan Gregor,) is directly decended from 
the ancient Kings of Scotland, is generally known 
and admitted ; and the Author ventures to assert, 
that the right of His Highness Gregor, Cazique of 
Poyais, to the Chieftainship, cannot be disproved. 

The Author hopes for the indulgence of his read- 
ers, for many deficiencies and omissions in the pre- 
sent publication; but should this imperfect Sketch 
be the means of directing the attention of the ag- 
riculturists of Europe, to the immerous advantages 
which may be enjoyed in this fine country, — or of 
assisting the first settlers, or of forwarding in the 
smallest degree, the great and good objects contem- 
plated, — he will consider that his exertions have 
not been in vain. 
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A SKBTCH 



or THS 



MOSqUITO ^HORE, 



kNCLUOINO THfi 



TEBBITORY OF POYAIS, &c. 



NAME. 



This country, it is generally supposed, derives 
its name from a cluster of small islands, or banks^ 
situated near its coasts, and called the Masquittos ; 
some late geographers have designated it by the 
name of Masquitia^ which is certainly a more 
elegant appellation than that of Mosquito Shore^ 
conveying to a stranger ignorant of its derivation, 
the idea of a country infested -with Moscheios, 
which would be a very unjust conclusion, as there 
are perhaps few countries under the tropics, so 
little troubled with these disagreeable insects. 



EXTENT AND BOUNDARIES. 



Thk Mosquito Shore extends from the PoiW of \ 
Castile, or Cape Honduras, being the northern 
Point of TYvimUo Bay, to the River St JohnX 
 called by tlic Spiinliirds San Juan de Nicaragua, 
being 182 leagues of shore- Achain of lofty moun- 
tains run diagonally from Point Castile to St Juan's, 
and serve as a strong barrier between the Spanish 
and Mosquito territories. The area of the latter, 
which is one-third larger than the kingdom of Por- 
tugal, forma an irregular triangle, of which Cape | 
Gracias a Dios, makes the apex*. 

It is bounded on the North by the Sea ofHon- 
duras ; on the South by the river of iSiin Jaaw; on 
the East by the Carribeaii Sea, and Bay ofGuate- 
mala ; and on the West by the Spanish Province* 
of Honduras and Nicaragua. Its greatest length 
from north to south, may be estimated at 340 
miles ; and its extreme breadth at S.35 miles. At 
a medium we may venture to give it an area of 
70,000 Bquare miles. To this we ought to add the 
district of Talamancas, claimed by the king of the 
luito nation, containing about 4200 square 



Memoir of the UosquHo Territory, by Captain Wrtghtj 
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miles ; and also the territory of Chtriqui, which 
may be estimated at 1800 square miles ; these two 
districts make an addition of 6000 square miles 
more, which added to the Mosquito Shore proper, 
gives a total of 76,000 equate miles, pf 48,640,000 
English acres. 



JCOASTS, CAPES, BAYS, HARBOURS, 
LAKES, AND RIVERS. 

The ccasts are generally flat, and surrounded with 
Eeefs ; but the interior is so variegated, as to render 
a successful invasion ico practicable, it being pro- 
tected on all sides by morasses and inaccessible moun- 
tains*. Captain Speer describes the country as 
full of large rivers, that run some hundred miles 
up into a fin£, healthy, aod fruitful country ; the 
soil producing every thing that usually grows in 
North America and the West Indies. 

1. Truxith Harbour^ being the westernmost ex- 
of the Mosquito shore, is a noble large bay, 
where are the commodious harbours of LitUe, and 
Big Fuerto Novo, and where large vessels may lie 
iu perfect safety f . Tliis bay abounds with fish, 
game, wood, and water, TruxiUo bay is a very 
safe harbour, and easy of access in bad weather, or 
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Colmnbian Navigator, published by Lavrie Mid Whittle^ 
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in strong northerly winds. Excepting a few rocks 
which lie round St Luke's Kay (or island), at thd 
entrance of the bay, on the south shore, there is no ' 
danger in any part of the bay ; and it is so capa- 
cious, that all the navy of England may safely ride 
within it. The tide is not perceptible here ; the 
easterly winds prevail during the greater part of 
the year *. Captain Hester eays, water is here in 
great plenty. In watering, you may either land your 
casks, and roll them over a narrow neck of land, or 
you may fill them in your boats, with buckets, &.c. 
out of many rivulets ; but the chief place is Crys- 
tal River, which bears S.E. by S. from the outer 
part of the bay. Here are to be found turtle, manatt, 
with pecarys, warrys, and many other kinds of wild 
game in the season ; also great plenty of fish. Ma- 
hogany and fustic are in abundance. You may 
load anywhere in safety. 

Cape Honduras forms the northern part of the 
bay of Truxillo, and the westernmost point of the 
North-Mesquito coast ; it is also called Punta do 
GastiUoj and Caho Delgado by the Spaniards. In 
Laurie and Whittle's chart of the West Indies, it 
is laid down in latitude 16" 1', and longitude 86" 2'. 
The late Spanish charts place it in longitude 86" 12', 
or 10 minutes more to the west, making the dis- 
tance from Cape Camaron 20, instead of 17 leagues, 



\ Ctjluinbian Navrgatorj p, 32- 



as in Laurie and Whittle's charts. I do not pre- 
tend to decide its true longitude, but am rather in- 
clined to think the Spanish correct, as the distance 
between the two capes is undoubtedly 20 leagues. 
The point forming the north side of Truxillo Bay 
is low, and a considerable reef of coral rocks, with 
sand, stretches from it to the westward. The land 
of the interior, hence to the eastward, appears high 
and variegated. 

Cabbage Tree, or Three Leagues Point La- 
goon, lays about twelve mUes to the eastward of 
Cape Honduras; it is of a small extent, but with a 
very wide mouth, and has a reef of rocks laying off 
its westernmost entrance. 

Salt River Lagoon, lays a few miles inland, a 
little to the eastward of the former, and has a small 
river running out of it, which empties itself into the 
sea ; here, it is said, large quantities of salt might be 
made. 

Great Roman River, called hy tlie Spaniards, 
El Rio Cfrande, empties itself into the sea, after 
a course of about one hundred and fifty miles, by 
two mouths, which are formed by Spark's island. 
Several considerable streams empty themselves in- 
to it, the chief of which are the Bio Guayape, 
which rises in the mountains in the neighbourhood 
of Olancho el Vigo, where there are mines of 
silver. The Rio Yanque, has its head waters in 
the immediate vicinity of the silver mines, and \i\ 
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its coune paisses by the Spanish tovmi of Sam 
Gorge de Olanch>^ axid Soneguera, and empties 
itself into the great Boman river, about thirty 
miles below die latter town^ where the Guayape 
also focms a junctioQ with it. 

LimeJumse Biver, is the next on the coast^ and 
has a course of about forty miles; ftom the sea 
it is known by a saddle mountain with a sugar loaf 
hill on one side, and by another sugar loaf on the 
other dde^ whose top appeal? to be broken off. To 
the eastward of the mouth of the rirerare the Great 
BockSf which shew themselves like a round bluff; 
they are close to the sea fide, about a mile ftom 
the sh(Nre. The bluff point of the Great Bocks to 
the eastward, and old Boman point, make J^ime- 
AoMC Bight. Further on are the IJUk BockSt 
and between them and the Great Bocks are the 
two rivers called Piaw River and JPiatv CneJcn 
At Piaw Bivcr there is anchorage. 

Zackary Lyon River fdlows next, and has a 
course of about 30 miles; it has high land, right 
over it, in the form of a sugar loa£^ not unlike 
that over J3£zcX: River, but distinguished by a saddle 
mountain, a little to the westward ; between Piaw 
river and the Zachary4yon river, there is a small 
bay, called the Tttrtle Bight. It is on the banks 
of the Zachary Lyon, that the [Hroposed Hebrew co- 
lony is about to be establishedf Xhe title-deed 
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lo which property, has already been transmitted 
to a respectable house in Londoa. 

Praunow Creek, is only two miles to the west- 
ward of Cape Camaron River ; the opening is ea- 
sily seen from the sea, as the eastern side is distin- 
guiElied by a high sand hill, and on the western side 
a spit stretches out a mile into the sea. ITiis 
river forms the eastern boundary of the projected 
Hebrew colony. 

Cape Camaron^ and River, are the next import- 
ant points on the coast. The Cape, as deterrained 
by the Spanish observers, lies in 16« 2' north and 
85* 9" west. The coast between Cape Honduras and 
Cape Camaron is irregular ; there are gradual sound- 
ings in approaching, but there are some patclies of 
rocVs along Ehore. 

Black River ; the entrance of this, which is to 
the eastward of Cape Camaron, has been determin- 
ed by the Spanish observers, to be in 15" 58' North, 
and 84" 55' West, or at the distance of about 
twelve miles from the cape. 

The Spaniards call it Rio Tinto ; it has a course 
of about one hundred and twenty miles, and several 
considerable streams empty themselves into it. 
It is navigable for small craft till within about 
twenty miles of its principal source. About for- 
ty miles from the sea, on its left bank, is situated 
the town of Poyais, the capital of the territory of 
this name. And about fifty miles higher up ia the 
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Embarcadero, from whence there is an Indian path 

leading to Manto, or Olancho el V^p, in the 

neighbourhood of which, as already observed, there 

are rich silver mines. At the junction of tvfo of 

its branches, and in latitude 15^ 8' at the base of a 

ridge of mountains, are two remarkable hot and 

cdd springs, situated close to each other. " Its 

entrance ", the only harbour on all this coast from 

** Battan to Cape Gracias a Dios, was for more than 

" 60 years the refuge of the Logwood-cutters, when 

" the Spaniards drove them from the forests of East 

" Yucatan ; they waited there in safety for the 

" moment their enemies should retire. As their 

" expulsions were frequent, and always unforeseen, 

" the ships which went to load with logwood in the 

" bay of Honduras, chose to touch first at the 

" Black River, to get intelligence, and to drter- 

" mine in consequence the manner of pursuing 

" their voyage. Wood-cutters, sailors, deserters, 

" and adventurers of several kinds, fixed themselves 

*' insensibly in this place ; they received merchan- 

" disc in return for the fruits of their labour, and 

" soon established a lucrative trade with the Spa- 

" niards in the inland parts. The last treaty of 

*' peace, which secures to the wood-cutters the un- 

" interrupted enjoyment of their forests, fer from 

" making the Black River deserted, has given more 

*' activity to the settlement. The sea coast is san- 

" dy, genemlly low and swampy, with mangrove 
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** trees : higher upon the rivers and lagoons, the 
*' soil more fertile, produces many plantains, co- 
 coa-trees, maize, yams, potatoes, and several 
•* other vegetables ; the passion of drinking rum 
" has made them begin the planting of sugar canes. 
" The rivers, as well as the lagoons, are extremely 
" well stored with fish, the forests filled with deer, 
" pecarysor Mexican swine.andgame. Ontheshores 
•* they catch the finest turtle, from March to June, 
*' and from August to the end of September ; be- 
" sidss this fishery, which is very plentiful, the Black 
" River settlers cut mahogany and zebra wood, and 
" gather a great deal of sarsaparilla. These settlers, 
" still fewer in number than those of the Bay of 
" Honduras, are like them under the inspection of 
'• the commander of the frigate which cruises on the 
" coast : but the colony is so well situated, that it 
" cannot fail of increasing ; the Government, who 
" destroyed their fort at the peace, in vain neglects 
" it. It is one of those plants, which placed by 
" chancein a happy comer of the garden, flourish; in- 
" crease, and bear fruit of themselves, without the 
" gardener's giving himself the trouble of watering 
" or taking care of them. I!ut it is now given up 
" to the Spaniards, and the English have entirely 
" abandoned these parts." * The occupation of 
this ten'itory by the Spaniards, was however cf 

• Jeffery's West India Atlas, p. tl. 
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short doratibn y for having quarrded widi the Mps* 
quitQ people, the fof t at Black River was attached 
by tiie lodians, under the command of one of their 
most distinguished chiefs. General Bx>hinson, £uid ta^ 
Idcq bj escalade. The Spaniards however effected 
n xetieat, and since that time have never attempted 
4x> make anj other establishments. 

Blade Biver I^igaon^ is of considerable extent^ 
.being calculated at eight miles- broad and fourteen 
4n length ; it is beautifully spotted with sevend 
imiaU islets, on one of which, when in possession of 
the British, was occupied for raisiAg stock, 

Plantain River^ is about thirty miles to the east*- 
waid of Black Biver ; it has a large mouth, .with 
'ibur&thoms water, a short distance frpm thecoast> 
its sources are about eighty miles in the interibr of 
the country ; on its left bank, and near the mouth, 
are some fine savannahs, where the Indian chief, 
: General Bobinson, has a large herd of cattle. 

Brewers Lagoon^ is fifteen miles farther on ; it has 
^^ wide mouth, with anchorage off the entrwce 
£rom twelve to ei^t fathoms water. This Lagoon is 
about nine miles broad, and runs nearly fifteen into 
the interior of the country. In the middle of the 
haven, about a league up, is an island, that appears 
like two hills, whereon some English people for-> 
merly resided, and jMrobably had a battery, as there 
tne two old guns laying there to this day. 
PtUtfich, or PaiOdk River, is of considerable 



i!» 



size, and lias several smaller riyers that empty tliftn- 
selves into it, the chief of which is the Rio Barhos 
these streams have their sources in tlte ridge of moun- 
tains, which form abarrierto the left bank of the great 
rirer Yare ; the extent of the Patook and its tri- 
butary streams, is upwards of one hundred miles. It 
has two mouths, one of whichemptica itself into Bre- 
wers lagoon. On theeastemmostbank of the Patook is 
Patook Point, from whicha sand bank, with a sharp 
point, extends for a mile and a half into the sea ; and 
which vessels ought to give a good birth to,approach- 
ing no nearer than nine fathoms water. Two or three 
years ago, in the time of the heavy rains d.T\A_freshes, 
the waters of the river cleared away the bar, leaving a 
depth of about three fathoms, which is a proof of 
the facility, with which the bar rivers oa the nortli 
coast might be cleared and deepened ; it has been 
gradually filling up ever since. 

Little Patook River, is about fifteen miles fur- 
ther to the east of Great Patook River, and rises 
about thirty five miles in the interior. There isa kay, 
or small island, laying between the two rivers. 

Caracliisco Lagoon, called by the Spaniards 
Bafria tie Carfaffo, lies about 17 leagues from Great 
Patoo!c liver. This place is easily known ; for, as the 
mouth is very wide, the opening may alvrays beseen 

It is shallow, has a bar, and is only navigable for 
smaE vesiels, and is considered by the nc.tives ? 
da^ journey in length ; its breadth, which is nearly 
eguS throiishout, may be computed at teu miss, 
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. Ca|>tain Henderson, who visited this lagoon in 
the month: of September 1804, says, " We pas- 
f< sed the bar in a short time, and entered the 
^^ Lagoon of Caratasco, and had to beat up the re^ 
f^ jps^dipr of our voyage, a distance of abput tWQ 

V leagues, in a course directly contrary to the one 
f' we had pursued previous to entering it« It wa£( 
** . ahnost the same as going back by the same sea, 
f' the space of land dividing the navigation we had 
f* left from that we were in, not being more than 

Ik 

** a few hundred yards. We came to an anchor oflf 
" the settlement of Grata at five. The Mosquitq 
^^ Indians have other settlements on both sides of 
«' the sound.. .....Caratasca Lagoon is considered by 

1* the natives a day's journey in length : its breadth, 
ff which is nearly equal throughout, may be com-r 
i^ puted at about ten miles j it is shallow, and only 
** navigable for vessels of small burden. On landing. 
« I w^ immediately received by Captain Potts, a 
.{^ man of ^ome consequence in the settlement o^ 
** Grata, with most expressive marks of friendship 
^\ and regard, and conducted by him to his habin 
** tatipn. The whole of the inhabitants of the 
f^ Settlement soon crowded round me, and frpm all 
** I could discover the same signs of welcome. An 
•' excellent supper of fowls, eggs, plantains, an4 
** the root of the Casava, was expeditiously pre- 

V pared, and I do not recollect that I ever made 
t' ^ meal with more entire enjoyment. I passed tb^ 



*' night with my Indian friends. Captain Potta 
*' appeared about sixty years of age, and a more 
" kind, amiable being I never met. His atten- 

*' tions and hospitality were unceasing. He had 
" three wives ; the elder seemed of the same years 
" with himself; the youngest certainly not more 
" than sixteen ; the other might be taken at the 
" medium age of both. 

" Saturday, 5th. — ^As soon as I had breakfasted, 
*' I was informed that a house had been prepared for 
'' me to occupy during my stay. Few houses, I be- 
" lieve, had ever been raised with more expedition, 
f It was begun and finished in one night ; and al- 
" though not after any known design of architecture, 
^' it was comfortable and comniodious, sufficiently 
" proof against the weather, and affording every 
f requisite convenience for myself and servants. Of 
" the latter I never stood in less need, for the 
*' unremitted assiduity of the people of the country 
" to be useful to me, would scarcely allow of their 
^' interference in any thing. In the course of the 
" day, numbers that I had not seen on my arrival 
f living contiguous to Grata, came and paid their 
" respects, bringing presents of hogs, poultry, fitc. 
i' &.C. I invited three of the principal men to dine 
^' with me. After our meal was concluded, I gave 
f* several toasts expressive of regard for their na- 
•' tion, and for perpetuating a good understanding 
*' between it and my own ; all of which they pet- 
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** fectfy anleistoody and reoeiYed widi h^ iii2U±» o^ 
*• approbatKHi. 

- ^ SuBday, 6th.— ^Ttie principal Mosqfdto clat& 
** not aniving as I expected, in the fixenooo I dis- 
^ patched other measengeis to hasten thenu I>ur- 
** ing the seraainder o£ the daj, I awnwrd myself 
^ with short imnUes round the settlements of Crata^ 
^ and was much delighted with the simple mid raral 
f^ appearance of the Indian dwdlings, and &e Very 
^* {dea^ng scenery which eve/y where presented 
^* iteelf. I eagerly wished for the tasteful pencfl 
•^ of a Gilpin to delineate some of the many agree- 
^ able sulyectsbefbre me ; for, without the Imiguage 
«•* of afiectationy most of them were worthy of it* 
\ ^ We&icsday , 9th.— As it might be expeefcd, my 
y appointment of yesterday produced aa early ^ 
^* semblage of the men of Garatasca Sound this 
•* forenoon. Immediately after their arrival, I con- 
*• chided my business with them. . . . An ox having 
^* been slaughtered for the occasion, I had as^many 
^ as- my house could contain to dine with me, and 
•« crery thing passed with entire harmony. I cari- 
♦* not ^)mit remarking, that the greater part of my 
i^ guerts, if not tastefully or fashionably dressed^ 
^ were at least splendidly and variously so. I rcrily 
•* believe the witrre costume of Europe, civil and 
** military, for the last hundred years, might at oat 
** view have presented itself at my table. And 
**' Mihatever was' once thought gay and ornamental ijp 



the brilliant anil refined ciiclos of London and 
■' Vefiiailles, might perhaps be nowconsidered equally 
' soonthelesspolisliedshoreofCaratasca. ithad often 
' been matter of surprise with rac, to what earthly 
' mart the venders of cast off gaieties in London could 
■' consign the odd articles fiequently decorating their 
■' doors ; this astonisliment ceased, the moment ray 
" company had collected in the Mosquito nation. 

" Monday, 14th.— Early this morning General 
" Robinson came on boai-d our vessel, and shortly 
" afterwards I accompanied hini on shore. Whilst 
" the matters I had to take with me were collecting, 
" I amused myself with a walk of about a mile 
*' through a spacious savannah, and the scenery on 
" this side theLagoon certainly greatly surpassed that 
" we had left on the other. This savannah for a very 
" considerable extent, formed an entire level of con- 
" tinued verdure, and of the finest pasturage ; skirted 
" on one side of the waterof theLagoon, and bounded 
" on the other by gentle rising hills. The clumps 
" of pine and other lofty trees, interspersed at pleas- 
" ing distances over the whole, gave the view all 
" the appearance of cultivated art, and afforded a 
" most agreeable relief to the eye. At the foot of 
" the hills, tlie wood in places thickening, almost 
" deluded the iniaginatian to conceive, that in the 
" bosom of these sequestered groves might be found 
" the ornamental dwelling of some tasteful owner. 
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** But awaking from this, here all was Nature *.^ 

I must now leave the friendly Indians, and c6n- 
tinue the description of the coast, which from Cara- 
tasca Lagoon, inclines to the south-east. 

Croak or Crotch River, is a small stream, which' 
empties itself into a little bay, a short distance 
Before reaching the False Cape. It has from nine 
ta eleven feet water over its bar. 

JFabe Cape^ is about 14 leagues from the en- 
trance of Caratasca Lagoon ; it has a shoal called 
Cape Bank laying off it, that lies to the northward*. 
There is tolerable anchorage under the le6 of th6: 
cape, after getting round the sand bank. 

Little Black River ^ lays about half way betweeft 
the False Cape, and Cape Gracias a Dios; its course 
is about forty miles, and about twelve miles from it3a 
mouth, is the settlement of Tohuncana* 

Cape Gracious a Dies, this celebrated cape lays 
in about 15® north latitude. The harbour is formed 
by an arm of the sea, large enough to hold the navy 
of Great Britain, and open only fix)m £. by S. to 
S.S.W. from which points the wind seldom bloWs 
there f . Captain Wright informs us, that it is a 
noble extensive harbour, where Commodore Parry 
anchored in 1783, with his squadron, consisting 

* An Account of the British Settlement of Honduras^ Sfc. 
by Captain Hepde^son^ 44th Regiment, IjQIJi p? JLT^?- ,^^ 

t Edward's Account of tlie British Settlements en the &f os« 
guito Shore^ in Vol, 5, app. p. 209. 



of a fifty gun ship, and some heavy frigates ; this 
bay is open to no winds but a south-east ; the Cape 
Keys, off this place, abound uith turtle all the year 
round *. The depths in the bay are from 6 to 2^ 
fathoms, and this is a safe and convenient plac& 
of shelter during the north winds. When off the 
pitch of the Main Cape, you will see the land 
tending nearly north and south. The cape ends in 
a low sandy point, tending to the southward : some 
old trees are frequently drifting out of the river. 
The water shoalens a good way off, tiU you double 
the pitch of It, then you may borrow as close as 
you please, into g, 3, 4, and 5 fathoms, soft ground. 
Do not proceed higher up in the bay than in 3 
or 4 fethoms ; although it is all clear ground, and 
sheltered from all winds f . 

On entering the Bay, a small village presents it- 
self on the larboard side ; here the King of the 
Mosquito Nation usually resides ; there are also 
some settlers here, and an American and an Irish 
Gentleman, have both established a store for the sale 
of goods, which are chiefly obtained from Jamai- 
ca. " It is one of the most healthy and beautiful 
" spots in the world : the Europeans do not suffer 
*' by any of those disorders so dangerous in the West 



• Wright's Memoir of the Mosquito Territory, p. 17. 
t Columbian Navigator, art. Moequitia, p. 3S. 
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^ In^im, wi4 lt¥e teie to a ycrjr idd age. *" Before 
Ib^ erAjci^QH of it by the JBritish in 1T87, thece 
W^e nesr thirtj Sngllda ^milies, witix abomt one 
iipiidr^ f)eg0> s^yes, vAq had begun planta- 
iionp ff£ :Siigar i)n the lands giTen them by the 
Mp^^tm t» The inhabitants live nn the edge of 
Jarery Jarge aayannah, perpetually eoyeied with 
Ihe most &ttening pasturage, and bcmnding on 
Urn riveSr Wanka. 

Wanks t or Ore^ Cape Bioer, called also Vatv- 
keSf YaT€^ Yowa^ and Qqldem Eix/er^ from the 

op) 

gr^nsnf that metal being found in it^ sands : it arises 
tery nearthe South Sea, andaftitr^uccessiydy passing 
theSpaniai4s, Indians fnyendly to the Spaniards, Indi- 
ans j^ndly to us, and Mosquito Indians, rolls over a 
ahaUow bar into the sea at £ape Gracias a Dios :{:. 
In the time of the English, tiaey cut a canal fifom 
the bay tiuou^ to the river, from which it is sepa- 
rated only a few himdred yards ; it is now filling 
i^>, but canoes are still able to pass, and orders have 
lately been given to have it propedy cleared. 

The strength of cunent, and various counse of 
tioM nnt, 'and many other obstructions to mea- 
surement of distance, make it very d^cult to as- 
iaertain the breadth jof the continent ; but mules 



* IntiDdactioa to 16016/8 West India Atlag^ p. !!• t Ibid. 

:|: Edward^ account of the British setUements on the Mos« 
quito shore, p. 209. 



have been brought down to the Cape, from a place 
supposed to be considerably more than a hundred' 
leagues up the river, from whence it is said to be 
only two days ride through the woods to the Spanish 
city of Leon *. The whole length of the river Slay 
be safely stated at upwards of 300 miles. 

In the months of February and March 1688, 4 
party of the Buccaniers, who had been cruiiingin' the 
South Sea, passed from the Bay of Amalapa to the 
town of New Segovia, and from thence, aftej tra- 
versing the woods for a short distance, they em- 
barked upon the river and aiTived at Cape Graci- 
ae a Dioa. The town of New Segovia " lies in a bot- 
" torn, and is so surrounded with mountains, thatshe 
" looksas if she were laid up in a prison; the churches 
" here are but very indifferently built, and the place 
" of arms is both very considerable and very fine ; 
■' it is an inland place, forty leagues off firom the 
" South Sea. The way that leads to it, from the plac6 
" where we were, is very difficult, being all moun- 
" tains of a prodigious height, to the tops whereof 
'* we must creep with great danger ; and the val- 
" leys, consequently, are so very narrow here, that 
" for a league of even ground you pass over, you 
" have six leagues of mountains to go. When we 
" had passed these mountains, we felt a very ^larp 



* Edward's account of iLe Driliah Setli«iiients (»i the AfAg, 
(jiiito blurc, p. SC9- 
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*^ ibj6t^ rib dtiierwLi» tham b}r ourydic^ ; but that 

•♦ prfyvlabttd 'till ten in the morning, when the 

" WC^thrtP feleaicd upland the fog went entirely off; 

*^ ai!ld' 'the< faeaS wMch succeeds the cold, becomei^ 

tbjsit Very gti^at^ as wdl as in the plams, where 

tjiotit of thi^ cold is felt, till you come to the foot 

'^ of the mduntainSi^ — Oa the 16th, we lay at another 

(Hatto*) six leagues &rther ; and at last on the 

17tb^ which was the sixteenth day since our setting 

^' out, we came to the so much desired riyer, and 

preseottly eittered into the wooi£b, that grow upon 

the banks thereof, where every bne fidl to work, 

in good earnest, to cut down trees to buiH pipi- 

" ries, wherein we might go down the same f /* ^ ^ * 

TJpon their firirt setting out, they found the 

. river to rUn for a ** long way in a most rapid majci-r 

** XMbst^ ititt^pted by; vast numbers of rocfcs; x)f a 

. "prodigious bigness. On the 2CRh of February^'' 

our ^lithor says, " we fijundthe driver larger, and 

" moife spacious than' before,' and met with no 

' ** moieifaUs^ tlierein ;\ but the same was so incuih- 

" bered with trees and bamboos j which the flood 

*• C8imed<thither, that our wretched machines could 

" not be kept from overturning j at last, when -we 
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* A Grazing Fann. 

t Hist. oHbe BuecaMtff o^ Ai»«rka/p; 170^LoDdon l699i 
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" were got down some leagues farther, we found the 
" river very good, the stream very gentle, and no 
likelihood of our meeting any more rocks nor 
** trees, though we had still above sixty leagues to 
the sea side. Though this river we are now leav- 
flf ing, is by some Spanish maps made to run direct- 
*• ly fourscore leagues, and then to fall into the 
" North Sea, yet we have computed the same to 
" run above three hundred, being almost always 
" carried to the south-east for to go to the north *." 
The Yare, or upper part of the river, as we have 
seen above, is full of falls, and there is a considera- 
ble one, and the last, just below Hiejbrlis, in about 
latitude 14" 20' N. and about fifty miles above the 
Indian town, called Secklong, which latter is by the 
course of the river distant about 150 miles from the 
■mouth of Cape River, thus making the river navi- 
gable for small craft for about 300 miles ; the direct 
distance from the great falls, by land, to the Upper 
Embarcadero on the Black River, is about 70 miles, 
but a branch of the river Yare rises within nine 
miles of Popyas River, which falls into the Rio 
Tinto, separated however by a ridge of hills, but of 
no considerable height. 

Wamer^s Sound, called also Wano Sound, is a 
short distance to the southward of the Cape, is of 
small estent, and has a bar at its mouth. 



"[ Hist of ihe Buccaniera of doierica, London, 1C99. 



oh4 of a siB^ bgOQOk 

Samdjf Bmjf^ is iKady 10 ]«£P» frem d^ 
Gncias- a I>ioi. Yob may caoie to an aadhcNr ip» 
this faayia as deep or a& little walor as jou.chpase.- 
Id 6 or 7 £ithoui dieie is giod BRidd^ giDaod,-^i(l 
fitjbrshipSL Ib fiaom5 fathmniy^r less, is sandy 
{jmud^fitfiirsiiudkr Yosek. At tbe head of t^ 
bay, and about Xmes^ fi¥e mUes fiom its entr^iGe,- 
is the chief ladiaa town, and wba^ theSJagfie^ 
quentljfcsides; this town is situated apoa tiiCr mer 
Cmree^ which mas fiir ^boQt niaetf iBiles ap iato> 
tbecDUiUiy. TheEo^^ishfiMiEiedjfaadsetdeiDeats^ 
between this^bay and Dueana lagoon* 

Gooemm^s F&ml^ fixossthe sooyiem poiot of 
ttie Qudet fiom DiicaBa lagoon, and here commence, 
the tenitodes of the bdian Chie^ styled tiie Go^^ 

VS^KOR. 

SUmy^ iMland^ lays neady opposite to^ tile aboy^r 
a litide to the southward, and distant from the veam 
land abotii: twek^ miles; k is a rock, and apfieacsi 
above water to the height of a ship's hull, and qaito* 
bbdu It liesE. S. £.fit)m Sandy Bay, at the di9? 
tance of about 4 or 5 leagues. You inay appcoach- 
t^ the distance of a mile firom Stony Jslandv avid 
have 6 fathoms, bottom of white aand. 

HousetatUJH Grgfik^ is atout moe nnjes to< the 
southward of Governor's Point,, and about thirteen 
mileB further somtb,, is Hons^tana Bwer^ whish 



flows out of Para Lagoon. The coast from Go- 
vernor's Point to the northern cotiance of this ri- 
ver, is called Playa Blanca. 

Wankssa, called by the English Devils Key, lays 
at the distance of about three leagues south from 
Stone Island, and fourteen miles from the main 
land. It is a small islet covered with trees, 

Brangtnan^s Bluff, called by the Spaniards 
Monte Gordo, is composed of the highest sandy 
hills on the coast to the southward of (^ape Gracii^ 
a Dios. It has three or foui- whitish hills, which 
are very remarkable, and is also covei-ed with tall 
trees. There ig anchorage clo^e in sbore, under the 
high land. 

Ville Coose River, risee upwards of one hundred 
andiifty miles in the interior, and empties itself by 
two mouths, the northernmost into Para Lagoon^ 
end the soutliemmost by what is called tlie River 
Vava into Wava Lagoon, The ToivAcai Nation 
iivq on its head wateri^, 

Wava Lagoon, lies a little to the southward of 
Brangman's Bluff; its mouth is of no great extent, 
and is situated a few miles inland, communicating 
with the sea by means of two rivere, one of which 
JJ^Qfthe same name. 

ToTigidaw Lagoon, i$ about fourteen miles to 
the southward of Wava Rixxr, it is also of small 
extent, an island lays inside of it, near its u«Hith ; 
the Fox's Rccjl lays at the distance of three miles. 
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and across the whole lengths of its mouth, and be- 
tween the reef and the southernmost entrance of the 
lagoon, there is anchorage in 3 fathoms. 

Prince Ptdko River^ is of considerable extent, 
and empties itself into the gea by four principal 
mouths, which form several islands ; the northern, 
most is ' called Wcdpo ^Sir, and, its southemmc^ 
branch is called Great Snook Creek. 

Little Snook Creek , is a small river, and dividing 
itself into two branches, forms a considerable island 
at its mouth. 

Great Rivera called in some maps and charts, Rio 
Grande J rises about 180 miles in the interior, and in 
its course several small streams fall into it; this 
river empties itself into the sea, a few miles below 
Little Snook Creek ; which with it, forms at its 
mouth, a considerate island ; it has a considerable 
depth of water at its mouth, and there are sevend 
Indian settlements on its banks. 

Alligator Creeks is a small arm of the sea, mnd 
runs about twelve mites up into the country, ending 
in a salt pond, or lagoon. From hence to PeaiS 
Key Lagoon, a great number of islets and shoals 
lay all along the coast, which makes the navigation 
intricate for a stranger, and a pilot ought to be pro* 
cured, before attempting it. The principal of these 
are the Moskito Keys, King's Keys, Ixmg Reef, 
Ashiris Key, Pearl Keys, Water Keys, Hobbie's 



Keys, Frenchman's, Bill Birds Keys, ParroCs 
Key, MarooncCs Key, ^c. 

Pearl Key Lagoon, the entrance lies in about 
12' N. and has a bar, with only nine feet water 
on it. It is distant about fifteen leagues from 
Cape Gracias a Dios. Captain Wright says, it has 
some small keys all round apd lying off it, which 
forms good anchorage*. It takes its name on ac- 
count of the pearl oysters which are plenty about it f. 
This lake is of considerable magnitude, being from 
two to three nriiles broad at its entrance, about 
twenty miles in length, and from eight to eleven 
miles in breadth. It contains five islands, some of 
them two miles in length. There are four rivers of 
some magnitude that empty themselves into it. 
The entrance, however, has a shallow bar, but 
there is good anchorage under the lee of the north 
point in three fathoms water. In the time of the 
English, there were a great many settlers at this 
place, attracted by the fertility of the soil ; there 
are still a few here, who cultivate principally cotton 
and sugar ; one of them, a French gentleman, has a 
considerable sugar plantation, and has lately com- 
menced the distillation of rum. 

Bluefield's Lagoon, is said to be called after a 
famous Jamaica buccanier of that name, it is some- 
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goon, properly speaking, u composed of an Upper 

^atia ijiwer] and is separated in one part from F^arl 

tLef%a,g6oii hy a narrow isthmus of two niile^ iii 

Dtea^m. An island, called Hone Key^ and ^oiit 

e^ght' miles long, divide* the month into two en- 

trances : the southernmost entrance has a bad 1)ar 

aild Wry sliallow, but the northernmost has sisteen 

reet \^atier over it at high water j when inside, it 

forms a noble bascm, capable of holding a thousand 

'toil of shipping *. ^e Huff, an extensive rdcty 

emifaeiiice, of very easy defence, has naturally alttiost 

every requisite fbr a town, and presents so doH 

a Dank to the harbour, that vessels of any btii:- 

deri thay lie close to it when they toad f . I'his 

tdgh! eminence has a flat at top of about 1500 itxei^ 

on^^hich one cannot land but by two places easy 

td guard J it is joined to the continent on the north 

'part by k low isthmus, sandy on the sides, and fen- 

*ny, with mangrove ttees in the middle. There fs 

tne most grand and extensive prospect of the sea 

and land to the south ftom the top of this emi- 

iience |. Ki Biuefields Bluff fuBy comriiaiidr the 

entrance of the harbour, a smaft force stationed 

th^re, would k^ep off, efffectnally^ a great and nu- 
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merous enemy *. It would be easy to fortify this 
Bluff, for stone is found near it in abundance, and 
the oyster shells would afford all the lime necessary f . 
The Lower Lagoon is about 20 miles in length, 
and from 5 to 6 in breadth. The Upper Lagoon 
is a continuation of the Lower, and runs about N. 
N. E. at itsentrance j it is little more than one mile 
broad, but encreases as you ascend, and in one place 
is fij miles broad ; its length may be estimated at 
twenty three miles. " Several noble rivers, after 
" having watered some of the richest land, perhaps, 
*' in the world, empty themselves in the vast lagoon 
" of which this harbour ia part J." The depth of 
water in the harbour is from three fathom to tfereo 
fathoms and a half. The neighbouring land is 
fertile, and its climate very healthy ;" the banks of 
its principal river are covered with cedars, large 
mahogany trees, and plenty of other trees good for 
building either houses or ships §. In the time of 
the English, they had many settlements about the 
Lagoon, and carried on an extensive ti-ade with the 
interior of the country. 

Bluefields Rivera called by the Spaniards Rh 
Esco7idido, and Bio de Neiwa Segovia, rises in the 

" ' ' —  rr^M' 

* Wright's Memoir, p. 1 9. 
+ lotrod. to West India Atlas, p. ]]. 
X Edward's Account of the British Settlements on tlie Mob« 
quito Shore. App. vol. 5th, p. 209, 

5 IntrocL lo West \v.iX\o. AfJa-', p. H. ', . ' ' '"'"'' 
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mooiitaintf of the Fidvince of JVifcar^ one of its 
sourcics being neat the town of Corpus Chrisli and 
i^ other principal source rises in the mountains near 
the town of Neuva Segovia^ by which it passes 5 
il has a cohrse of upwards of three hundred miles 
and in its passage receives the waters of several tri- 
butary^ rivers, emptying itself into Bluefields Upper 
Ld^oon ; it is navigable for vessels of one hundred 
tons burthen for 60 miles, and canoes and other 
small craft may ascend it, nearly to its sources* 
The Cockdraeks Indians reside about one hundred and 
thirty miles fcom its mouth ; they are denominated 
wild and tame, in order to distinguish the civilized 
from the uncivilized * ; a tribe of the latter, toge- 
t/ier with the WodvdS^ have settlements within 15 
miles of its mouth. 

Monkey Point ^ lies about ten miles to the south-, 
ward of Bluefields Lagocm. 

Varin Key River ; the principal mouth of this *l 
river is about eleven miles south of Monkey Point j 
it has another moUth which empties itself into Blue- 
fields Lagoon. The course of this river is about for*- 
ty*fiveniiles^ Varin Key^ lays a short distance 
oflf it ; and between Monkey Point and ite 
mouth, at the distance of eight miles from the con- 
tinent, is French Key^ a small round islet. 

Rio de Punta Oorda^ has a course of about seven- 
ty miles, and passing between two ridges of moun- 



» WrigHVs Memoir, p. 25. 



tains empties itself into the sea, to the northward 
oi Punta Gorda ; it has three islands laying off it, 
called the Three Brothers: the tribe called the 
Ramos, have two settlements upon this river, near 
its mouth, the uppermost of which is called Tigu- 
zigalpas. 

Grindstone Bay, lays between Punta Gorda, and 
Com River ; there is anchorage for vessels here in 
from 4 to 10 fathoms water ; a short way in the in- 
terior, the country rises into high and elevated hills. 

Corn River, has a course of only about forty or 
fifty miles, its sources are at the foot of the high 
lands of the interior, and its mouth, which is wide, 
is easily distinguished. 

Indian River, has a course of about fifty miles, 
and rises in a high ridge of mountains in the interior ; 
it commumcates with the river San Juan by two 
branches, the one called the river Cambitto, and the 
other the Rio Bocades ; a few miles further south 
is the river Trigo or Trigu, which also runs out of 
the great river San Juan's. The liamas occupy the 
country, from Bluefields to San Juan's, and at va- 
rious periods of the year, carry on a considerable 
traffic with the Spaniards. 

Rio de San Juan, is considered by geographers 
as the southern extremity of the Jlosquito Shore ; 
nevertheless, the king of the Mc-squito nation, whose 
country it originally \va=, claims ail the eastern part 
pf the province of Nicarfigua, as far as Rio de Oro, 
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111 the piovkMe df Vcr^gda. Tterivor isBott but of 
fli 1^ of tbt staB^ oamt^ and faU9 b^ tlliee iiioiit)p(t 
cit <iitoiwls jiito tte sea ^^^ J^ 

cmielit is sq stra^, tbat tbeftsiii^botto|]^ed'bQ8itB 
Md^baiiMiiy wtaicb iia^ig^trit^ are nbofUt ttine da^d 
H2 aisc^dingy a^ but thirty- six hoiors in ieait&aA^ 
klg^ tier and. &om tfaer bike ^. Tim nfts iti nome 
than thittf ^4^' kagcm kdg. SoTdsd nipMs mit^ 
d^ ^iieB^batigsriiofi difficttbv Moiibit Indibn^ ace>th6 
ettly oMtr wfao know how to get mer these chdts^ 
«l€ff >^li Br^to Biiwacds, the^l^ant histafiaQ of the 
-Briti^^V(^6st ladies, h^tvwerer mysi ** I hare been t&^ 
^ Bated, if tvaa not greatly deceived in ntj fecoUee.^ 
** tion, that ave^iserof thirty tons has sailed up to the 
^ ^otretftee of Has lake, ^which veiy Teasel afterw^ds 
^^ iMde a Vdya^ to Jamaica. %'* : About £he htUx 
end t£ ^m &rf Sieasdcr^ or middle of March^ the siyer 
ii^ s^ ltd] of i^iosls aa to render the passage veiiy dil^ 
fienk|} and #fi? Mtrnoce into the ritcr £tom the 
liarbour of Si Joh^^i^ k somewhat ^obstructod by a 
bar, on wM^ there ape only fivet feet waters ». Ab^t 
irixt^iixyeaia^agt^^ ail eiiterpmmg'£ti^lidb[man^ who 
eteoEkBy visited the nveiv examined the differeat 
passages over the bar, and discov^redone; whidi ab* 
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tlioogh narrow, would admit a vcsk] drawing tzoe»* 
iy-Jkie feet*. The harbour above-meationed, calletl 
St John's, is very capable of containing from ten to 
ftfteen ships of war, with shallow water births, of 
about three fathoms ; and there ia room enough for 
CHie hundred sail of transports besides, which v wilt 
be perfectly secure from the north and south winds, 
the only dangerous winds on the coast -j*. 

The Lake of Nicaragua, from wliich the river 
flows, is about 170 British miles in length, and a- 
bout half that breadth. This grand lake is situated 
in the profvinoe of Iha same name^ and according to 
Alcedo is navigable for ships of the line. *' In the 
*' hands of an enterprising people, thi* lake would 
" supply the long wished for passage from thd At- 
" lantic into the Pacific, and in the most direct 
'* course that could be desired. Nature has al- 
" rcHdy supplied half the means, and it is probable 
" tliat a complete passage might have been opened, 
" at half the expencc wasted in fruitless expeditions 
« to discover such a passage by the north-west or the 
" north-eastj." Atthewestemestiemityofthegreat 
lagoon, ia a river which communicates with the 

• Memoiri of the Mexican Revolution, Se. te wliich ire art. 
nexad some oliaerTitions on the praolicaliility of opening a 
commerce between the Pacific and Atlantic Oceansj'Sc, by 
William Davie Robinson. Vol. 2d, p. 276. 

t Edward's Acoount,c. Vol, Sih, Appendix, p.'SIS, 
$ Pinkertow'B Geography, ito. VH 2d. p. 357. 
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Xfae dittms fiaoK the Lake of Lran to 



B tveorr-oae xniies ^. **.^Thr yfcHMl betweoi the 

* two fakes aid tke aea is a deai Icvd f J* 
finkcrtoB selts^ ** Ola die odKr side iIk ^bkc 14 

* be coty afmniiDg to tbe 
'^ maiBL iroiild not cxeoed 



'^ miks^ and mi^itcoBt loopenagiaDdiiaTigatioOy 
** about tiro hEmdicd dioiEaiid poinds alcxlmg :{:• ** 

I have been the moKe pgtksnhr in BcntiooiDg 
this ideacf a canal between the two seas, as the 
MosqmtoSy iriiase conntiy it lyiginaBy was^ enjpj 
gdn an the eastern port ; and the province of Nk»- 
ragua, with the exceptioQ of the casde of ^ewes^is 
Scnora^.oa the nver San Juan, is inhabited by the 
Spaniards, only towards the South Sea |, and in the 
immpdiate vicinity oj the great lake. 

Bio Colorado^ li^^in the mountains of the in^ 
tenor, and in its couise to the sea, which is aboi^ 
£nrty*fiire miles^ several small streams empty them- 
selres into it. This tiy^, acconUng to the Spaniards, 
fisrms the boundaiy line between the proyinces of 

* Bolrisifoii'i Hemoirf of tile Mexican Revohitioo, toL 2d/ 

t Ibid. 

X Piiiktrton'f Geography^ vol. 2d^ p. 358. 
f Introdaction to thf Wett India Atlas/ p. ii« 
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Nicaragua and Coita Rica. To the southwaiil of 
this is an inlet called the Boca de la Tortv^ai in- 
to which a small river of the same name discharges 
itself. 

Bio de bs AnzuehS, and Rio Vatqwx, are two 
email riven both laying to the southward of Boca 
de la Tortuga. 

Port (^ Cartago, ia at the mouth of the Rio 
Matina, which the Buccaniers have named Car- 
penters River ; it is one of the grand rendeivous of 
the European contraband traders *. This river has 
a course of about sixty miles, and about thirty-five 
miles from ita mouth, it is joined by another at a 
place where the Spaniards have a fort called Castil- 
lo de Austria j there is a road firom thence for about 
eight leagues to the Emharcadero, or landing place, 
which is only seven or eight miles distant from the 
port. 

From Carpenters River to Pvnta CMca, or M(m- 
hey PoiTit, the coast is inhabited by the race of 
Indians called Talamancas. The following are 
the capes or headlands, and also the rivers that nm 
through thid territory, emptying themselves into the 
sea, or Bay of Guatemala, as it is by some geogra- ' 
phers designated Bio f(fe (Suerre, the harbour, called 
elPortete,Rio Salado, ^oitof Cuerrtavaca, Rio San 
Antonio, Punta Blanca, Rio de Bananas, Rio de 

' Introduction to the West India Atlis, p. 1S< 

t The SpanUU name for River, j, p.u i),.,.ji] 
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Dies, Rio dc los Doraces^ Punta Caneta^ Bio Q^e» 
mddOf und Bio deCulebras; thislatterisesfeemedbj 
the Spaniards the boundary betwieen the . ptovinces 
of Costa Bica and Veragtca. 

Punta Chica, or Monkey Pointy is the finst head^ 
land in the province of Veragua,' and after that fol- 
lows Punta Go? da de Tirbi. 

Lagoon of CMriqui^ and Bahia dd 'Aiadrtinte, 
is an immense piece of water; it has iexcelknit aiv- 
chorage : several islands extend themselves across its 
mouth from Punta Gorda de Tirbi, to Punta de 
Valencia, vulgarly called Valenty Point The Boca 
del TorOf is one of the principal entrances' to die 
Lagoon of Chiriqui. It is 44 leagues fibom Porto 
£ello^ and leads on the west to the Bahia del AI«> 
mirante^ or Fort of Boca Tord ; and on the east^ or 
lather south, to Chiriqui Lagoon. The mouth to the 
west is called Boca del Drago, or Dragons mouth. 
In the harbour tliere is safe anchorage and good 
shelter for ships ; and under the little isl^lnds in the 
vicinity, smaller vessels may ride securely during 
violent winds* This place was often resorted to fay 
the Biiccaniers, and here they victualled and refit- 
ted their fleet, consisting of nine vessels, for a South 
Sea expedition *. 

Bryan Edwards says, " but the finest harbour in 

M the continent, from Honduras to Porto Bello, 

^i^m j |_ _.t . . . "i  ' .  d — — 

 Columbian Navigator, p, 21. 




" is undoubtedly the Boca del Toro, a place not 
" only capable of containing the whole navy of 
" Great Britain, with good anchorage throughout, 
" but which has within it many excellent harbours, 
" sheltered from the wind at every point of tlie com- 
" pass ; it commands a tract of country one hundred 
*' miles in extent, and joins a lagoon, called the 
" Chlriqui Lagoon. The rivers that empty them- 
" selves into the lagoon areindeed little known toany 
" people, except out Mosquito Indians, who say they 
" have traced some of them quite back to the Spa- 
" nish settlements. They aver, that there is a la- 
** goon on the South Sea coast, right opposite to the 
" Chirlqui lagoon, and that these lagoons have 3 
" cominunication with each other, by meiina of some 
*' of the rivers above-mentioned : certain it is, that 
*' from a hiU on the interior banks of the Cluriqui 
" Lagoon, there is a spacious prospect of both seas. 
'' The navigation into the harbour we are now speak- 
" ing of, will be attended with no kind of difficulty 
" to ships of the largest tonnage, the smallest depth 
•' being five fathoms *". Mr Jefferys says, " The In- 
" dians who inhabit the country around these 
" bays are very fierce ; and, as the Spaniards could 
" never conquer them, they called them Indios 
" Bravos, or Wild Lidians. These people have 
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 * Edward's Account of (he BrltUh Scttloments on the Mo3- 
quilo Shore, Vol. 5lh, p, CIS. 
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*< pflen 8hewi\ 9fk V^ciix^tim to trade with the En* 
'* glish i but the Mosquito$^ (to the northward,) 
*' bein^ j^ous, \t \»» beeu though^ more prudent 
^* (Q 4ecline itt t^ugh ft settteioeat erected here, 
V with Q fort, 9Ught be (Attended with a very. lu<?ra- 
^ tiye trade to th9 Briti^^ oation. Near this coa^ 
tf 1^ fpuiid a ^nnaU shell &h, whiph aSbrds the true 
** Tyrian 4y^« ¥hp coyntry is yery fruitftJ:, and 
%\ produces gr^t plini^ty of mangOt equal to that of 
Vr the £a3t I^die^ with $eYeral f^rta of spice^, inchifdw 
*''ing t|ie vrU4 mtm^Sf vmny of which w^^ 
^. brought by the French, who once had a design of 
tf j^ttluig here. ^ ." There aire at present about stxtx 
persons, ch^ei^ £ngHsh £com Janfm^si^ settled here^* 
and th$ Ipdy^als of tb^ whok of the dis^trict of 
Chiri^ipi^ recpg^se Qeprge Frederic, king of the 
l^l^ps^to. natiixp, as th^ur ^vereign^ and pay him aii( 
gWPal.trihutc. 

!piere J3 ^ ka^ on th^ npr^. point of the Boca 
^ T(^ witjb^ 90999 nyt tiiees on it ; whi(;h shews 
itself like a snow under sail# When ypu get thi^ 
}^j in sights bearing from S; by |1. to S, S.W. 7Q^ 
must b^ oi^; for there is very foul grofindi whiich 
lays ignr at leafit 3 leagues from the kay f. 

 Jefferyfl^ 

t The W^3t (adia ?ilot p. a& 
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ISLANDS. 



\ Tulgarl; called Rattan^ is about thirtj 
miles ui. length, and varies from five, to seven, and 
•ight miles in breadth ; it lies nearly E. and 
W. and the east end of it bears N.W. by W. 
distance 14 leagues from Cape Honduras, and 11 
ikim Truxiilo, and lays 444 milfes W. S.W. from 
Jamaica. It is estimated to contain about 250,000 
acres; the climate is very healthy, the land in the 
vallies rich and fertile. Here are great quantities 
of cocoa nuts, wild figs, and excellent grapes *. 
The forests produce white oaks, and pine trees fit 
for masts iot merchant ships f. It abounds with 
deer^ wUd hogs, Indian rabbits, and birds of many 
8pecies ; parrots are iruiumerable, and their inces- 
sant noise may be heard at a considerable distance 
from the ehore f. Its soil, and the natural advan- 
tages connected with it, might perhaps in no de- 
gree be found inferior to many of the West India 
islands which are cultivated, and it is considerably 
larger than many of them 5 . A constant breeze from 
the £. cools and tempers/ the air, and it abounds 



• Jeffery'fl West India Atlas, p. 17. 
+ Moltham's Naval Gazetteer/ Vol. 3d. 
t Henderson's Honduras, p. l6o; 
S Ibid. p. 168. 
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with excellent water *• At its west end are several 
fine meadov/s of many hundred acres, where the 
Jamaica planters formerly used to breed mules. 

The north coa^ is defended by a continued reef 
of rocks, between which are very few passages even 
for small vessels*. The south side of Ruatan has. se- 
veral jgood harbours : the priiacipal^ named by the 
English New Port Royal^ and where they begaa 
their. Sfsttlement^ ;**ia a very fine harbour^ and ca- 
•* pable, of being made impregnable ; the sea breexe, 
•* meeting no obstruction, blows quite through, and 
*^ renders the place extremely! healthy ; the air is 
" cooler, and m^re temperate than most parts of the 
•* West Indies f." 

. This harbour is naturally guarded by rocks and 
dioaL^ and has an entrance so small as only to ad- 
mit one ship at a time |. It is formed, on the south, 
by several islets and shoals, which form two entrant 
cea. The largest of these is called Georges Idei 
^nd the best channel is at the west end of it. At 
the N-E, end of the harbour there is a small kay, 
called Careening Kay^ where vessels may be cleaned 
and repaired. This is the best anchorage for vessels 
that come in to stay for any considerable time^. 
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t West India Pilot, 1766. 

X Jeffcry's West India Atlas, p. I7. 
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" In Port Royal Harbour, British ships formerly 
" obtained wood ; and they procured water from 
" a rivulet in the N.W. part of the harbour. The 
" harbour is capacious enough to contain 20 or 25 
" sail of the line. Formerly there were two small 
" batteries here ; one on the west end of George's 
" Isle, and the other on a high point of land on the 
*' S.W. part of the harbour. The heiglits of Rua- 
" tan command such an extensive prospect, that no 
" vessels can pass to the Bay of Honduras without 
" being seen from them *. " 

Within about three leagues of the wgst end of 
the island, and just to leeward of the second point 
on the coast, in running down from Port Royal, is a 
harbour called Dixon's Cove, very convenient in 
north winds for ships to shelter in that are bound 
to the Bay of Honduras. The bants on both sidea 
of the liarbour are very steep, 12 to 3 fathoma 
not half a sliip's length from the deep water to the 
ehoalest. It is best to anchor in the middle of the 
harbour in about 15 or 16 fathoms, clay ground, 
and moor with a kedge to the eastward ; you will 
then be abreast of a creek on the east side of the 
harbour f . This is a fine outlet, as you may be at 
sea in 10 minutes ; and, in case of accidents, a ves- 
jiel may be saved here without anchors or cables, 

• Cnlumbian Navigator, p. If. 

t Earle'6 Sailing DirEetioin, 17y[), p. '^9- 



by running up tire N,E. part of the harbour, \¥hich 
ia all eod mud * . 

The English in 1742, took possesion of the is- 
land of Rualan, and built a fort in which they put a 
garrison of 250 men ; one Pitts, a logwood cuttef, 
was its first govemor, who never had a successorf. 
" Our ships, bound from Honduras to Jamaica, 
" touch at Port Royal when they want water or 
" have sprung a leak ; and those which go from Ja- 
*' maicatoHonduras,takepiIotstherefor theBay J." 
This fine island is claimed by H. H. the Gazique 
of Poyais. " The Spaniards have a kind of military 
" station or look-out post on this island ; this, how- 
" ever, may rather be considered as intended to cs- 
" tablish their right to it by occupancy than as A 
** means of defence, as the force does not consist of 
^' more than five or six men §." The small islands 
adjoining the east end of Ruatan, named Helena 
Moratte, and Barbaretta, may be deemed only a:s 
detached parts of the former ; they are situated on a 
flat, extending from Ruatan, and are only separated 
from each other by a narrow channel of the sea. 
They are frequented by turtles, and abound in In- 
dian rabbits, an animal something larger than ft 



• Eaile's Sailing Dirertions, 1799, p. 29. 
f Jefferjr'g West India Atlas, p. 17. 
X Ibid. p. 17. 
5 HeDderson'e Honduras, p. Ijj*. 
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hare, the flesh of which is consideifed vety delicate. 
Gaptain Henderson, on his return from Mosquitia, 
was driven by stress of weather to take shelter un- 
der Barbaretta, on the beach of which he construct- 
ed a hut, but could not gain the interior without 
great difficulty; the surface though high, being 
nearly covered with impenetrable underwood, "Af- 
ter a walk of about a mile and a half along the 
beach, iii a contrary course to the one I had pursued 
" the day befote, we came to the rocks^ and here, al- 
though our progress seemed less difficult to the 
eye, it scarcely presented fewer obstacles to the 
•* feet. Difficulties, however, sink before determi- 
" nation. I was resolved to mount, to it therefore 
" I went with hands and knees. After sonte 
"trouble, I gained a firm station on a toler- 
" able eminence :. and without resorting to the 
" extravagant and affected language sometimes used 
" on similar occasions, I might truly say, the whole 
" was enehantingly beautiful and picturesque; The 
" spot on which I stood might be connected with a 
space of somewhat more than half an acre, entire- 
ly clear of trees, growing with a luxuriant grass. 
" Beyond this the whole became a thick continued 
" grove, 

" Where scarce a speck of day^ 
" Falls on the lengthened gloom." 

Thomson; 

" At the bottom of the rock, the sea rolled with 

F 
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'' bad and haughty sway, and the eonfosed mass of 
^ stone which lay scatteied ahout^ at ^M:e con&s^ 
^^ sed its uncoiitroUable domk^ion ^« '' 
. ^UmofM^ vulgarly called Batiaea^ was discover^ 
ed by Columbus, and is about 60 tnfles in circum^ 
fefence. It lies abdut the distance o£ 40 leagues 
W. S,W. from th^ StMn UUmd^ and 20 leagues 
from Slack Biver. '* The part of the Mand we 
^^ wexe on was higUy romantic: mi pictuiftsqu^, 
^ and like Ruatan^ profbsely doveired with trees. Its 
^ natural productions appeared iiearly the sami^. 
^^ The littldbay in which we aiichcHred Was of great 
^ depth, and so transpafeiit that the shell fish and 
^ cot^ rdcks at the bottom might be dearly discern* 
'^edf*" Thisiskhd^contaitis abundance &f lime- 
stone 'y and lapis calaihmariesi an ote of ziiiCj has 
been discovered here» The land is v^ high, aiid 
it can be seen at a gteat distance off at sea. 

The harbour cm the south side is called Half- 
fhJBon Kayt from a small island of that name and 
fibape, dose to its entrance $ it is dlso the largest bf 
several, that ky about the entranee, and has cocod- 
Uttt ttees growing on it. There are seveial other kays 
ineodie. To go to the watering place^ you must steer 
west from the Half-moon Kay, for the Aaiddle, or Trih 
larCs Kay, and from thence W. by N. for the kay 



* Henderson'^ Honduras^ p. 194^. 
+ Ibid. p. 176; 
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which is nearest the island, and called Fr&ncfman's 
Kay. Then run round the north-east aide, between 
it and the island, observing to keep close to the 
reef, and to fetch as near aa you can to the kay, 
and when it bears East from you, to let go the an- 
chor. " There are several patches of rocks lymg 
" to the southward and westward ; but as the water 
" is very clear, those dangers may be avoided *.'* 
Between Half-moon Kay, and the S.W. Kay, and 
about raid-channel over to the eastward, lies a very 
dangerous shoal, where there is hardly eight fcet 
wata- in some places ; the bad effects of which 
were felt by H. B. M. sloop Swift, which struck 
upon it in 1764, and was tliereby obliged to throw 
her guns overboard f . " Rattan and Bonaca, for 
" the conveniency of very fine harbours, the good- 
" ness of the soil, pureness of the air, tlie great 
" quantity of fish and wild hogs, cocoa-nuts, fine- 
" nea of water and commanding ground ; those 
" islands are proverbially called in that country, 
" ' //e Garden of the West Indies; the Key to 
" Spanish Ain^rica, New Gibraltar' ^c. : and they 
" of themselves, fixjm their natural strength, miglit 
" be made impregnable, being tenable with a very 
" small force J. 



" Columbian Navigator, p. S7. 

+ Directions for Sailing to the Moakito ShorCj Rat,^^ |ui(J 
Pay of Honduras, Sic. liy Catttaiii Hester. 
% Wright's Memoir, p. 
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^ Swan Islands^ called by the Spaniards Santa^ 
nUlaa^ are two islets, situated about 300 miles 61:00% 
the west end of Jamaica, and about 90 miles dis^ 
taut from Black River. They are surrounded by » 
leef^ excepting on the S.W. side, where there is an*- 
f^fsige. Considerable quantities of fustic grow 
het^' and great numbers of turtle resort to thenij to 
lay :liheir e^s. Vessels from Jamaica, bound to 
.tiieiMosquito Shore and Bay of Honduras, usually 
^deaTOur to make these islands^ from whence they 
take aifiesh departure. It is^ in contemplation to 
estabMsh a few fishermen's families on them, for the 
pucpceCi of "being able to supply pilots to vessels^ 
•bouxMi to Black River and Balize. 

AC^rJPrdvideTwe^ lies in latitude 13o 26' N.; it 
IS oi!ily.>tw6 leagues and a bdf long, and one broad; 
its anost mcnrtherly point, called Santa Catilina^ is 
iepfaBatei from it by a narrow channel, on which 
;tJieoBu<aaaniei» had built a bridge*. It is nearly 
^rtoiiided by a reef, which also incloses the isle of 
,C!atalina^> A break on the reef, on the western 
fiidcy admits Tesselis to an anchorage, in 4 fathoms f". 
Xhis island formerly belonged to the Earls of War^ 
>15dcl^,iiand!ita possession was secured to England by 
the 8th article of the American treaty in 1670, but 
it afterwards reverted to the Spaniards. It has lat^ 

 Jeffery's West India Alias, p. 11. 
t Columbian Navigator^ P» 31. 
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teply been in possession of the independent: ehief, 
General Aury, who has built a town there, called 
Isabella. Its present population is between thre^ 
and four hundred souls, exclusive of die garrison. 
It has been very much celebrated in the history t)f 
the Buccaniers, who fortified it, and ma^eist Sx 
some time their principal retreat. In 1665^'Manst- 
velt, the pirate, sensible of the great confvenidttce df 
these islands, in his descents on the Spani^* tMaiit, 
took them, and connected them by a bridge, i^ 
Ending to raise provisions on them for bis wliole 
ileet, leaving a garrison and French goveriior ; the 
latter delivered them soon after to the Spaniards, 
who fortified them, but they were subsequently 
taken' by the Buccaniers *. Notwithstanding the 
Bmallness of this island, it may be considered a».one 
of tibe best in the West Indies, both on accouoit 43f 
its firuitfulness and the salubrity of its air; to which 
vwe may add, the facility of fortifying its shored.; * 
it is watered' by four streams, two only of which are 
dry in summer ; the woods, composed of cedars, 
fiistic,' and other trees for dying, are full of an in- 
credible number of pigeons ; guanas, whose fieah 
in taste resembles that of a chicken, are in great 
abundance ; and there is not a serpent, or any other 
venomous creature to be found f . 



* Columbian Navigator, art. Mosquida, p. 31. 
t Jefiery's West India Atlas,, p. Hir- ; 
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San Andres^ scnnetimes called St Andrews^ and 
St Andreas, lays in latitude li\ 30\ vrifcb tbo 
north point of the island N. hj £. the nuddk £. 
hf S. and the south point S. £ *, San Andreas ia 
diout 18 leagues fiom Old Fnmdeme* At the S. 
W. side^ you may anchor in yejry good isandy 
ground. About a mile from dsore, you hare fmni 
15 fathoms to 6 fathoms. You may come to an 
anchor in what water you pleasef. Qn the west 
side there is a fine harbour called the Co/aef where 
large vessels may anchor within a cable's length of 
the i^oie ; ^* the water here is so deep that the Mon^ 
^ aich, a ship of 600 tons, anchored with a cable a? 
** sterii, within a fisw yards of the shore J." On tl» 
east side there is good anchorage in CbKoa-Plwnbf 
Tree^Bay ; the entrance is betwe^i two smdl islets ) 
on the bar there is two and a half ^thorns waten 
This is an eKcellent harbour for yessds not exceeds 
ing 1^00 tons: up the harbour towards the north 
end, there is fine i^idter, and plenty of wood and 
water to be had, 

Mir Weatherheadj a medical officer attached to the 
army ef ' Qeheral Macgregor in ISIO^ and who has 

* Columbian Navigator^ p. Si. 

t EarWs Sailing Directions^ p. ^. 

X An Account i>f the late expedition against the Isthnuis of 
DarieiT^ under the conun^nd of Sir Gr^pr WQf^]ff)Xt by W. 
p. We^therhead^ Escj. I^x^d^p 1 9^1; p. 15. 
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since published, rather a biassed account of the late 
expedition against Darien, influenced probably by 
his own disappointment, says, " the Island of St Aii- 
" drews is a coral formation, of small size, within a 
" few hours sail of the Island of Old Providence and 
" the Com Islands, and about forty-eight hours sail 
" from the main land of South America, It is 
" beautifully varied by hills and valleys covered 
" with woods, sugar and cotton plantations, provision 
" grounds, and excellent pasture for oxen ; the beef 
" and pork here are very superior, fowls are in a- 
** bundance, yams, plantains, and cocoa-nuts, pines, 
*' shaddocks, forbidden fruit and tamarinds, onions, 
" shalots, &c. &c. enrich the provision grounds, and 
" grow round the picturesque houses and cottages of 
" the inhabitants*." In another place he says, "two 
" roads lead from the cove the length of both sides 
" of the island ; they are, however, somewhat diifi- 
" cult at landing to find out ; indeed, so snugly are 
" all the houses on the island situated, that only one 
" of them can he perceived from the sea, it appear- 
" ed to us to be uninhabited. The island is ex- 
" tremely healthy, rich and beautiful, perpetually 
" cooled by delightful sea breexes-j- ." 

The island of San Andres contains about three 
hundred white persons and people of colour, and be- 

* Weadiethead'a account of the expeditum Bgihist the Istk- 
■niu gf Darien^ )). 15. t Ibid .. ...,^,it 
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tween ten and twelve hundred slaves ; "they cany 
*^ on a considerable smuggling trade with the Main,^ 
•• ship cotton, &c, for Jamaica, supply Chagres and 
" Porto Bello with ground provisions, and I believe, 
'• annually dispose of a number of the children of 
•• their slaves at the ports on the South American 
'• coast *. •• In the month of December 1815, two 
Carthagenian privateers landed their crews and cap- 
tured the island, putting the Spanish governor and 
soldiers to the sword ; they spiked the guns of the 
batteries, and burnt the government house, and 
Governor Gonzale*s plantation, at the same time 
carrying away many of the slaves. In 1818, Gene- 
ral Aury sent his sick here from the island of Pro- 
vidence, and in April 1819, General Macgregor came 
to an anchor in the Cove with his fleet; " the island of 
" St Andreas was taken formal possession of by him- 
" self and the ex-governor, in the name of the govern- 
ment of New Grenada, on Sunday the 4th April, 
1819. At twelve o'clock the patriot colours of 
** Grenada were hoisted on Leva-hills, near the scite 
" of an intended battery, which was to command 
** the cove, and a salute of 21 guns was fired by the 
" Hero upon the occasion f," immediately after which 
•s commissioned a;s a national vessel, and un- 



it 
it 



itherhead's Account of the Expedition against ^ 
! of Darien^ p. 15. 
15. 
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d^^^s^pad' salute of twenty-one guns,, hoisted tliie 
independent standard of New. Groiada, wlj^enuhit 
5scellency Don Juan Elias Lopez, the gpyjecnoripf 
Carthagena and Delegate of the General. Congress 
of Ne^i^HGrrenada, conferred on her the jp^me^ pfp. J?/ 
i^focjgr^w *,, ip compliment to the comjn^ndecin 
9hief. *f A dinner. w^ given on shore, by the Qif^^^p^^ 
*\ yemor, at which the principal officers were pii^K^nt^r 
^ and chief inhabitants of the island ; an q^tb of^ 
** allegiance to the government of New Qre-. 
** nada was taken, and General WolPs sgng^ 
^-.The soldiers busiTiess is to flfi^, was sung .with 
** all that enthusiasm which the occasion inspijredi* 
" It was the intention of Sir Gregor to conve?t St 
•* Andreas into a depot for the sick, to erect fort^, 
8c<:. upon the island, and to leave a part of .the, 
artillery and stores f •" After the recapture . pf - 
Porto Bello, General M acgregor returned here, ^nd 
again took formal possession of the island, appointU)g. 
Colonel Woodbine, the Adjutant-General of( the 
army, to be its governor. At the capture of Pprto 
Bello, he particularly distinguished himself; Wea« 
tberhead says, " Colonel Woodbine now led the 
" advance, who, from his experience in bush-fight-^ 
" ing in the late American war, when at the head of 
*' the Indians, was well calculated for this descrip- 
" tion of service J." This officer, who has been 

• The Macgregor, 

t Weatherhead's Account of the Expedition against the 
Isthmus of Darien, p. 19 and 20. J Ibid. p. 25. 
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mvexal yeaxst in the Ca^^ique's service, was promoted 
VOL I8l9f tQ the rank of Brigadier-Geii^ral, and at 
the same tjpie receiyed the MUHary crder cf the 
Qrffin Crou^ and in 18^^ in eonoderation of his 
long and fidtbfd: attachment, was entrusted with 
the important <^ce of Vke-Cazique of Poyais ; 
afli4 it i» mj finn opinion, that no (me eoutd have 
been fiwnd more deserving ajid worthy of this con* 
fid^ice, or more capahle of filling the important 
station with credit to himself, and benefit to the 
native Indians, as well as the settlers in general. 

Tl^jpe are some islets^ or kays in the vicinity of 
San Andres. At the distance of six leagues to the 
eastward are the £.S.£. Kay^^ they are three in 
aumher, and have ree& all rovmd them ; there is 
good anchorage iot small vessels, but a person ought 
to-be w^ acquainted. The S.S.W. Kays^ called 
by the Dutch Abu-kerken^ and by the Spaniards 
Albuquet^pue^ are three islets with good anchc^ing 
ground. There is nothing to fear here ; the water 
about them is deqp and clear, and every thing may 
be seen. There are a few rocks above water, close 
to the kay^ but they will be avoided by keeping 
Ihe idand of San Andres N. by W. until the 
S.S»W. kays bear S.W. by & when you may pro- 
eeed as Mnvenient*^. Both the abov^ kays are 
coveted with cocoa-nuts ; and Isu'ge quantities of 
turtle are caught here in the season, many of them 

•H»»i— 1^»— — ^— ■^^'' I III. I I I II I I I I I I wmm^iftu^ 

* Caljuinhian Navigator^ art, Mosquiti?^ p. 31. 
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of ihe Hawks-bill species. In a clear Jay, both the 
E,S.E. and S.S.W. Icays may be distinctly Kea 
from the heights of San Andres. 

Corn Islands, called by the Spaniards Zslas de 
Maiiglares, lie to the eastward of Pearl Key La- 
goon ; they are of considerable height, the south- 
western is the largest. From the smaller island 
stretches a reef, about two leagues distant on the 
north-east side of the inland. These two islands 
are reckoned 50 leagues distant from Sandy Bay *. 
The large:,; Is nearly surrounded by a reef, but 
there is anchorage on the western side, in clear 
sandy ground, in 4, 5, or 6 fathoms water. lAitle 
Corn Island, is full of large cocoa-nut trees, and 
has fresh water : in the Great Com Island, plenty 
of good fresh water may be found, by digging 
small holes in the sand. Several English families 
reside upon these islands, where they rai^ cotton 
and plenty of stock ; the population may be esti- 
mated at one hundred souls. 

MOUNTAINS. 

The chief of these to the westward, are called the 
Poyer Hills, and by the Spaniards Sierras de ia 
Cruz. This high land term-nates with a remark- 
able sugar loaf hill, supposed to have been a vol- 
cano, which stands several leagues inland, upon the 
eastern bank of Black River, and nearly south from 
* Tho West Irtdia Pilots 33. 
G3 
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the entrance j further westward,a little distance in the 
interior, stands the high round hill called the Puxzc^o. 
A chain of lofly mountains run diagonally from the 
Bay of Truxillo, nearly south-^east, to Saint Juans^ 
which are deemed inaccessible, and serve as a strong 
barrier between the Spanish and Mosquito terri- 
Uxks ♦. 

CLIMATE. 

The climate is mild for those latitudes, and being 
continental, not nearly so hot as the islands in the 
satne parallel f • The great salubrity of the air :j: of 
this delightful and most valuable country §, sup- 
plies a constant fund of health and activity to the 
Jluropean settler, a blessing which is seldom enjoy- 
ed* in the same degree in any other part of either 
Ndr th or South America. With the exception of 
a few months in the year, this country is constantly 
refreshed by regular sea breezes, accompanied by an 
average of heat that may be taken at the tempera- 
ture of 80 degrees ||. The temperature of the air 

^ WTighf<fl Memoir, p. 11. 

t Memoir of the Mosquito Territory, by Captain Wright, R. 
N. 1808, p. 11. 

t Ibid, p. 11. 

§ Account of the British Settlements on the Mosquito shore, 
by Bryan Edwards in 1773, 5th Edit, vol 5, App. p. 202. 

II Account of the British Settlement of Honduras, by Captain 
P^ndcrson, 4?4th Regiment, 2d Edit. 1811, p. 13. 
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varies indeed considerably according to the eleva- 
tion of the land, but with this exception, the me- 
dium degree of heat is much .the. same throughout 
the country. Captain Henderson, speaking of the 
climate of Honduras, very justly observes, ^* The 
<< climate of this part of the American continent is 
greatly superior to that of most other parts of the 
same vast portion of the globe, either in higher or 
^ lower degrees of latitude* It is equally superior 
to the climate of the West India islands general* 
ly ; for persons whose health and constitutions 
** have become impaired fiom. the effects of the 
•* latter, very frequently acquire a sudden restora- 
'^ tion of both after an arrival at Honduras *. " This 
observation holds not only equally good, but even in 
a superior degree, with respect to the Mosquito ^hore, 
and there certainly is not any where to be found in 
either the Northern or Southern contiiient of Ame- 
rica so salubrious and delightful a climate. 
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SEASONS. 



A tropical year seems properly to comprehend 
but two distinct seasons, the toet and the dry^ and 
these have also their marked di&erence, though na* 
ture may not have determined the shades of varia- 

- II II  I II   I I I III  I i nn 

* Account of the British Setdement of Honduras^ by Captaiq 
I}ei}dersoD| 44th Segtmeot^ ftl Edit IS)]; p. 12, 13. 
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tion with the same strong lines which she has affix* 
ed to most other situations under her dominion i 
but as the rains in these climates ccMutitute two 
great periods^ it may be described like the £uro^ 
pean year, under fouv divisioniL 

The Spring or vernal season may be said to coin- 
mence with the months of April and May, when 
the foliage of the trees evidently become more vi^ 
vid^ and the savannas begin to change their russet 
hue, even previous to the first periodical rains, 
which are now daily es^pected, and comparted with 
the autumnal rains, may be said to be gentle show* 
er& After these rains fa&ve ccmtinued a short time, 
the weather becomes diy , settled and salutaty ; and 
the tropical Summer or dry searMf reigns in fiUl 
glory. The sun^ during this spaee^ is always most 
powerfuli and its vivid rays are not mitigated by 
the same uni&rmity of breeze that prevails dur^ 
ing the other months of the year. Not a cloud is 
to be perceived ; and the nights at this season are 
transcendently beautiful. The clearness and bril- 
liancy of the heavens, the serenity of the air, and 
the soft tranquillity in which nature reposes, contri- 
bute to harmonise the mind, and i»x)duoe the most 
calm and delightful sensations. 

The moon too, in these dimates, displays far greats 
er radiance than in Europe. The smallest print is le- 
gible by her light, and in the moon's absence, her 
function is not iU supplied by the brightness of the 



millcy-way, and by that glorious planet Venus, 
which appears here like a little moon, and glitters 
with so refulgent a beam as to cast a shade from 
trees, buildings and other objects, making full a- 
mends for the short stay and abrupt departure of the 
crepusculum or twilight *. 

The state of the weather commonly continues 
with little variation, from the middle of June until 
the end of August, when the diunial breeze begins 
to intermit, and the sun, during tUs space, is always 
more powerful, and instead of a steady and refresh- 
ing wind from the sea, there are usually ialnt bree- 
zes, and calms alternately. These are preludes 
to the second periodical or autumnal seasons. Large 
towering clouds, fleecy and of a reddish hue, are 
now seen in the morning in the quarters of the 
south and south-east ; the tops of the mountains at 
the same time appear clear of clouds, and the ob- 
jects upon them wear a bluish cast, and seem much 
nearer to the spectator than usual. When these 
vast accumulations of vapour have risen to a con- 
siderable height in the atmosphere, they common- 
ly move horizontally towards the mountains, pro- 
claiming their progress in deep and rolling thunder, 
wliich reverberated from peak to peak, and an- 
swered by the distant roaring of the sea, heighten 
the majesty of the scene, and irresistibly lift up the 



' Ednatd'e History of the West Imlics, voL Ist, p. 9. 
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mind of the spectator to the great Author of all sub- 
limity*. 

The waters, however, with which these congre- 
gated vapours load the atmosphere, seldom fall with 
great and general force until the beginning of Octo- 
ber. 

But the wet season^ as it is emphatically denomi- 
nated, is not considered here the season of disease. 
It is fatally otherwise with the whole of the West 
Indies. At the beginning of November, what are 
called the norths^ north winds, commence, and gene- 
rally ccmtinue, with little variation, till the return 
of the month of March.. Whikt these winds last, 
the mornings and evenings are cold, frequently im- 
pleasantly so ; and what in this country is under- 
stood by a wet norths might perhaps furnish no very 
imperfect idea of a November day in England ; a 
dry norths on the contrary, is healthful, agreeable, 
and invigorating f. The north wind having ac- 
quired, sufficient force, the atmosphere is cleared; 
and now comes on a succession of serene and plea- 
sant weather, the north-east and northerly winds 
spreading coolness and delight throughout the whole 
pf the country. : If this interval, therefore, from the 
beginning of December to the end of April, be cal- 
led winter, it is certainly the finest winter on the 

• Edwards History of the West Indies, vol. let, p. 11, 
t Henderson's Honduras, p. 14. 
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globe. To valetudinarians and persons adranced in. 
life, it is the climate >of Paradise ^« 



S O IX. 



The soil 10 every where fertile in averyiincom^ 
mon degree, and capable of producing in the utmoBi 
perfection, whatever is produced between the tro^ 
picsf* Frw countries, perhaps, ever possessed 
higher advantages, in an agricidtural point of view, 
than the greater part of that which .is placed a»i^ 
tiguous to the Bay of Hondu]^. The extraordinary 
benefits that might result from the happiest com^ 
bination of climate and soil, aije ahnoet disregarded ; 
and the cultivation of the earthy which in almort 
every other spot of the habitable wodd, claims a 
first attention^ is here held of no consideratiiHt at 
all 4:. The soil is so rich, that, until three or feiir 
seasons of ratoon canes has in some degree impo* 
verished the land, no sugar can.be produced; the 
first growth rising to the great lieight of sixteen td 
eigliteenteet, and of several inches diameter^ whidi 
naturally impoverishes the saccharine juices. This 
fact must sufficiently tend to sdiew the great &rti-« 



• Edward's History of the West Indies, vol. U p» 1?< 

+ Ibid, p, 208. 

t Henderson's Honduras, p. S7, 38, 
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lity of the soil in producing maize, Indian com, 
cotton, cofTee, and provisions of all kinds, exceeding 
by fer any thing known in the West India Is- 
lands^. 

In the month of Septetnber 1806, Captain Hen- 
derson was sent from Balize to the Mosquito Shore, 
chained with a variety of presents, ordered by go- 
Terament for the Chie& of that nation ; he says, 
* The soil they inhabit is abundantly fertile, and 
** capable of many modes of cultivation. Indian 
^ com of the finest quality, plantains, cassava-root, 
*• varietks of the yam and sweet potatoe, are plen- 
** tifully raised £rom it. The sugar-cane, cotton 
''and tobacco^ thrive equally well; and in the 
'^ mountainous situations, coffee, no doubt, might 
^ be produced, not inferior to that which is raised 
^' in the West India Islands f •" Had Captain Hen- 
derson visited Black River, he would have there 
seen as fine coffee ad i^ produced in any part of the 
world. 

Every variety of animal and vegetable nature, 
for use or beauty, fot food or luxury, has been most 
liberally bestowed on this country. It is every 
where plentifully watered ; and the soil is almost 
every vrbtrc fertile in a very uncommon degree, and 



 CiqpUm Wright's Memoir, p. 11, 12. 

t Henderson's Sketches of the Mosquito In^ans/ p. 21 2^ 
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capable of producing, in the utmost perfocUoii, 
whatever is produced between the tropics. The 
cotton bush, the cocoa or chocolate nut, and venel- 
loes, flourish spontaneously all oyer the country ; 
indigo, too*, is a native, and appears to be the 
same sort with that of the neighbouring province of 
Guatimala-j-, which is accounted the best of any. 
The sugar-canes arrive here to as great perfection as 
in any of the islands J. The productions common 
to the West India Islands, with a considerable va- 
riety of such as are more familiarly known to that 
part of the continent which is comprehended within 
the tropics, might unquestionably be cultivated at 
Honduras, with equal, if not, in many instances, 
with superior success. The sugar-cane viewed as 
the most valuable of all, thrives with the richest 
luxuriance. Coffee, another, and now become one 
of the most profitable articles of our island culture, 
grows equally well. Cotton must likewbe be in- 
cluded. Indigo might also amply reward the labours 
of the cultivator ; an inferior sort is indigenous. In- 
dian arrow-rootis abundantly produced, and pimento 
has been tried under the most encouraging appear, 
ance of profit j. " Previous to the removal of the 
" English settlers from the Mosquito Shore, several 



• Indigofera Argcnla, Linn. + Iiidigqfcra DUperma, Liu. 
J Edward's West Indies, vol. Hth, App. p. 208. 
§ Henderson's Ho:idiiias, p. 39, 
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^'sugaf piantbtions had been fonned on Bbck Biver, 
^ and the sugar and rum which they furnished was 
^ very generally deemed^ by competent judges, not 
** inferior to the same articles the product of Ja- 

One might cultivate rice, eocoa, indigo, silk grass, 
tobaceoy &c. to advantage in this country ; at pre- 
sent, we get firom it tiger and buck-skins, dying^^^ 
woods of several kinds, gums and balsams, indigo^ 
oochmeal, sarsaparilla, tortoise-shells, zebra -wood, 
fer cabinet-makers, &c. but all these only in small 
quantities f» 

From Bluefields to Black Biver, the country is 
generally fiat for many miles from the sea^oast ; 
but it rises into hills much sooner to the westward 
df Black Biver, and to the southward of Bluefields:!;. 
The savannas, or plains, afford the richest pastur- 
age, being capable of any sort of cultivation §. 
£ndless tmcts of fine ridges interspersed all over the 
eoimtiy, would supply an inexhaustible fund of tar 
and turpentine ; the trees being so redundant vrith 
the liquors, that when put. into the deepest rivers 
th^ instantly sink !}• 



* Henderson's Honduras^ p. 39^ 40. 
t JeSery's West India Atlas, p. 11. 
X Edward's History of the West li&diei, voL 5tb, app. p. 
208. . 

§ Wyighf s Memoir, p. 14, 
II Ibid, p. 1^. 



MINERALS AND RUNERAL SPRINGS. 

Cold,— this is the onlj mineral that has yet been 
discovered in this country, with the exception of 
lapis calaminaris, in the Island of Guanaja ; 
many of the rivers, by washing the sands in fine 
sieves, furnish the native globules of pure gold. 
Those mines that have been discovered are very 
rich : " I shall particularly mention one at Albra- 
" poyer, which might have turned out to infinite 
" advantage to those concerned, had honesty in the 
" conducting of it been as proportionably attended 
" to as the mine was rich. This mine, with several 
" others might, with proper management, be again 
" worked to great benefit *. " In the neighbour- 
ing province of Honduras, there are a great many 
mines both of silver and gold ; it is therefore pro- 
bable that mines of the former metal will also be dis- 
covered here, when the country becomes more peo- 
pled, for the ridge of mountains that traverse the 
Mosquito territory, are spurs of the same great 
chain that separate this country from that of Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua, and which contain many rich 
mines of both these metals. The Mexican gold is 
chiefly alluvial, but partly found in primitive moun- 



• Wright's Memoir p. It. 
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tains, and mixed with silver, in the mines of that 
luetal *• 

i 

Lapis Calamikaris,— this mineral is found in the 
Island of Guanaja ; it is an ore of zinc, of a spongy 
substance, and a lax and cavernous texture, yet con- 
siderably heavy. Zinc, which forms the connect- 
ing link between the ductile metals, and those 
which are not so, when found oxidated, is then com- 
monly called Calamine, or Lapis Calaminaris. Cal- 
amine^ according to Werner, is not found in the 
prinoitive rocks. It oftener occiirs sulphurated, and 
then the vulgar name of it is Pseudo-galena, or 
Blende. It generally accompanies galena, or sul- 
phuret of lead. It is often mixed with iron, gold, 
and silver. The latter in particular is frequently 
found in sulphurated zinc. It combines with al- 
most all the metals, and some of its alloys are of great 
importance. Zinc combines readily with copper, 
and forms one of the most useful of all the metallic 
alloys. When the zinc does not exceed a fourth 
part of the copper, the alloy is known by the name 
of brass. When the alloy contains three parts of 
zinc, and four of copper, it assumes a colour nearly 
the same with gold ; but it is not so maleable as 
brass. It is then called pinch-beck, princes metal, 
or Prince Rupert's metal. Tin and zinc may be. 



f Edinburgh Gazetteer^ Introduction, p. 77 
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eaaily combined by fusion. The alloy is much 
harder than zinc, and scarcely less ductile. This 
alloy is often the principal ingredient in the com- 
pound called pewter. The importation of this oie 
into tiie United States of America, is free of duty ; 
it may perhaps therefore merit the attention of some 
of the settlers. 

At the junction of two of the branches of the 
Black Biver, or Rio Tinto, and in latitude 15®. 8'. 
are two springs, the one hot^ the other cold ; they 
are situated close to each other, at the base of a 
ridge of mountains, which contain, according to re- 
port, several rich mines of gold, and probably also 
some of the other mineral ores. 
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TBEES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, &c. 

Mahogany *,— This beautiful and valuable tree 
grows in vast quantities in various parts of this 
country j it thrives in most soils, and varies both in 
grain and texture with each ; that which grows a- 
mong the rocks is smaller, but very hard and weigh- 
ty, of a close grain and beautifully shaded ; while 
the jnroduce of the low and richer lands is observed 
to be more light and porous, of a paler colour and 
open grain j and that of mixed soils to hold a me- 
dium between both. The tree grows very tall and 

^— — — — — <^ . — — — ^w— .— ^— i 
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^ttai^t^ rising often sixty feet from the spur to the 
branches/tod is UBudlly about four feet in diamet^.^ 
The leav^s^ are of a beautiful deep green, the flo#er 
4if a reddish <x safliron colour, and the fruit of e^ 
oval ferm, about the size of a turkey's egg ; vhik 
thatvwixidi^ grows in the mountainous districts hard-^ 
ly exceeds the size of a nutmeg : the whole appear* 
ance of this tree, is the most beautiful that can be 
imaginedw It is* said^ that some have grown to the 
enormous height of one hundred feet. The wood is 
generally hacd^ takes* a £ne polish, and is found to 
answer better tban^ any other sort in all kinds of 
cabinet waorti. It'k a^veiy strong timber, and answers 
very well in beams, JQist»,|dank, board and shingles ( 
and has been frequently put to those uses in Jamais- 
. ca in former times *. The Spanish men of war ta- 
ken by the 'English, at the last memorable siege of 
Gil^ndlaryin 178^ were of the finest species of t^is 

The loahogany tree is seldomibund in clusters, or 
groups^ but single and often much dispersed {* ;' 
there are two seasons of the year for cutting it ; the 
first commencmg shortly afiter Christmas, the other 
about the middleipf the year* The tree is onnmcii^ 
ly ^lit about twelye feet fi:om the ground. Tt}^ 
'Workm^ni raise a scadBfolding four or five feet high 

, HI I - ! i I u i -il k)ll\i  i V iiiii m i i i nn. i i i ^i j  i . i i M » 4 i»i 

• Broivn's Civiiraiid Natural Hiatwy of Jamaica, p. I09. 
+ HendersoiCs )B9p4waf^P! 6?. 
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for ti)e axe-man employed in levelling it. Tlie part 
beneath, extending to the roots, is not only of a lar- 
ger diameter, but of a closer texture than the other 
parts, most elegantly diversified with shades or 
clouds, or dotted like ermine, with black spots, and 
moreover takes the highest polish, with singular 
lustre. This part is only lo be come at by digging 
below the spur to the depth of two or three feet, 
and cutting it through, which is so laborious an o- 
peration, that few attempt it, unless they are un- 
commonly curious in the choice of their wood, or 
to serve a particular order *. The body of the tree, 
from the dimensions of the wood it furnishes, is 
deemed tlie most valuable ; but for purposes of orna- 
mental kind, the branches or limbs are generally 
preferred, the grain of these being much closer, and 
the veins more rich and variegated. Some of the 
wood is rough squared upon the spot, but this part 
of the labour is generally suspended until the logs 
are rafted to the entrance of the different rivers. 
" It has been remarked, by those of most experience 
" in the occupation, that the mahogany which is 
" fallen between the months of February and Sep- 
** tember is very liable to split ; the same observa- 
" tion extends to that also which grows in rocky or 
" mountainous situations. This is the bay-man's 
" greatest evil, for the wood more particularly sub- 
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" ject tp this inconvenience is invariably the largest 
." and of the finest quality. There is but one pre- 
" caution against this, whenever the tendency to- 
" wards it is discovered, which is, to keep the tree 
** immersed as closely as possible in deep water until 
** the time for shipping, or otherwise disposing of it 
*• arrives*/* 

The price of mahogany on the Mosquito Shore, is 
only £12 Jamaica currency per thousand feet. At 
fialize it sells from sixteen to thirty pounds. This 
diflference of price arises from the cheapness of la- 
ISMiJ in the Mosquito territory, and its greater a- 
bundance. " To give some idea of the profit, 
^* thougbperhaps the instances of such success are not 
•* numerous^ which has been known to attend the 
^ cutting of mahogany \ a single tree has been found 
^ to contain 12,000 superficial feet, and this to pro- 
^* duce upwards of one thousand pounds sterling f ." 
When this country was is possession of the British, 
the exportation of mahogany in 1769 amounted to 
800,000 superficial feet |. 

Logwood §.— This tree is small and crooked, with 
^ dark rough bark, the branches armed with solitary 
auxiliary prominent thorns : the leaves are wedge-sha- 



^ HendeiTfion's Honduras/ p. 62. 
t Ibid. 

% Edward's Account of the British Settlements on the Mos^ 
^uito Shore, drawn up for the use of Government in 1773. 
\ Hcematozylum Capechiamm^ j^iiin. 



ped, very smooth and shining ; tlie flowers are na- 
merous, and appear either solitary, or in pairs, and 
are of a reddish yellow colour. In 1715 it was 
brought to Jamaica, in order to be propagated there 
for exportation, and it now grows in many parts of 
that Island. It thrives best in low swampy lands, 
or shallow waters, where the bottom is rich and 
moderately firm, and seldom rises above twelve (h: 
fouiteen feet In height, or exeeeds seven inches in 
diameter ; but the trunk is generally ehoit and un- 
even *. It may be classed among productions of an 
aquatic kmd, and can seldom be obtained in any a- 
bundance but in a low swampy soil or contiguous to 
fresh water creeks and lakes, on the edges of which 
the root, the only valuable part of the tree, spreads 
to a very wide extent f. I am not aware that this 
tree is to be found in the Mosquito territory, and 
if so, in only very small quantities. Captain Hen- 
derson says, " it may likewise be observed, that k 
" is a production of local growth, and but rarely dis- 
" covered in any direction southwardly from the 
'Vsettlement of Balize J." As this plant produces a 
very valuable dye, and has been naturalized in Ja- 
maica, I think there is little doubt, but what it 
might thrive on some parts of the eastern coasts of 



" Brown's Civil and Natural History of Jamaica, p. 22J. 
+ Henderson's Ilomlura?, p. 70- 
t IL-iJ. p. 71. 
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tllw Qtmirff Were any of the aettki^ to be curidi» 
enougU ^tb in^ke the experiment This tr^ it is 
aaMf^ttiifai'to maturity in five yeats. 

CfBAR ^, is found in great abundance in thia 
c6UhtJry, and grows to the height of seventy or 
<%hty ffeet; and is sometimes found from five to 
tix&^jlA diameter ; the trunk is covered with a 
X(StLgh'\)atkf marked with bngitudinal fissures; but 
vfben youQg, the bark is smooth and of an ash-co-^ 
lout, girowiiig rough as it advances in age ; when firesh 
<H]ty it'has an tmpleasant smell, resembling that of a-» 
^afceti^ ; the timber, however, has a pleasant smell 
When dry ^ and is ^ft, light, and of a reddidb colour 
•Dbe Ibaive^dre somietinies near three feet long, and have 
9 smeU resembling that of the bark. The flowers are 
i^all and of a whitish fiesh-coloun The wood of this 
tree- is pmch esteemed for wainscoting, and the in- 
temal"partitions of most sorts of cabinet ware. It 
makes gbod planks and shingles for houses, but can- 
|iot be made into casks, as all spirituous liquors 
dkKsolve a great quantity of its natural resin, and 
from thence acquire a strong bitter taste f . It is 
i^U9^ ^sed for canoes and periaguas, some of which 
fcave been hollowed out of its trunk, not less than 
forty feet long, and six broad : the softness and light- 
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* €edrela Odorata, Linn. 
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jQess of ,itf( wood ren(}er it pec^iliarljf pjN^fr:^. this; 
pprpqge J and it ia a.vaju^hk m^eriadfor^-ohp^)^ 
drawers, and oUi^j: articles of househoJd.feBJfw?^^ 
because its odour is ofiensive to insects. 

v.&UiirTA Mariaw — ^Tbisisreckoocd pretty go^tfflJ^ 
b^r-wood ; bvitit must be kept under cpvc^, J^Jtti 
does Jiot besvr ^he weather well: it, is fx)l|q)^epatl7^ 
UiSed for staves and headings *• The^e is . anothei: 
tree of the same name, which I believe is the Ter^^ 
ndfiolia latifidia of botanists, ^and Xht BraadrUaf 
tree of Jamaica. Tbi$ wood has lately become 
greatly in repute for ship-building, . and . its im^ 
pQrtatioa into Qreat Britain is encpuragei^ hjf 
its .being declared, for a limited time, £ree of. duty. 

.SuMWoon, or SoMEWoon, is a peculiarnon-de» 
script wood, fit for niany purposes of ship-building ; 
*\ the valuable properties of it are, to be impregna^ 
*f ble to the worm, and resist rust; this. I had an 
f* opportunity of ascertaining very fairly, by getting 
/^the carpenters of the Swift to build ^ boat of it .for 
'' me, 28 feet length of kqel, that I used all the 
/* time I was in that count]gr« and a twelvemontii 
** after I returned to England, finding it answers aU 
** the good qualities that were given of it f •** 

* Brown's Civil and Natural History of Jamaica, p. S72« 
t Memoir pf thq. M(^(|iuto. Territory^ '.tiy Qiptm -loha 
Wright,ll.N. p, 13* 



OucAyOr BAST4RD LiGNUMViTAE *.~-This tree ri- 
ses to a very considerable height ; its trunk is often a-* 
bove two feet and a half in diameter^ and is covered 
with a thick scaly bark. The leaves are about 
three inches long, and two broad, smooth, with a 
strong mid-rib, and many interbranching veins; 
the wood is hard, dark cdloured, and close grained. 
It is esteemed as oaQ of the best timber woods of 
^bc country. 

Fusnc f , — ^This tree is found in many parts of the 
country, and abounds particularly in the Santanilla, 
or Swan Islands* It has a large and straight trunk 
rising to tlie height of upwards of sixty feet, with 
long and large roots ; the bark is of a yellow colour. 
The wood is very fine and solid, and of a* fine yel- 
low; the leaves are alternate, on shortish stalks, 
rough, dark green, pointed, and larger towards the 
footstalk ; the fruit is as hxge as a nutmeg, roimd^ 
formed like a mulberry, but greenish, both within 
and without, with brown seeds. This is a &ie tim- 
ber wood ; and a principal ingredient in yellow dies, 
for which it is chiefly imported into Europe. The 
berries are sweet and whcdesome, but not much 
used, except it be by the winged tribe, by whose, 
care it is chiefly plaited J. It is principally used in 

* Jtkamnus Sarcomphalus, Linn« 

t Moms Tinctoria, Linn. 

X Brawn's Civil and Natural Hi^ory of Jamaica, p. 339. 



general dyeing, and Bcldom in piiiiting. 
much furtlier than weld. 
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Yellqw Sanders*, is of a pale yellowish or 
brownish colour, of close even grain, and witli a smell 
approaching to a mixture of musk and roses, and of 
a somewhat acid taste, with a shght bitterness ; it 
is a most beautiful wood, and yields by digestion a 
rich yellow tincture. On account of its fine frag- 
rance, it is held in universal estimation. The wood 
of this tree is said to make gcod inside timbers. 
There is a shrubby plant f of this species wliich is 
sometimes found in swampy places. 



Pine J. — Tliis tree rises to the height of fifty or six- 
ty feet, with upright uneven rugged branches ; the 
leaves have rough, or finely seiTated edges, and arc 
crowded about the extremities of the branches. A- 
bout the different rivers and lagoons, particularly 
towards the coasts, are found extensive tracts of 
land abounding with pine trees of various Iciads. 
Captain Henderson, speakingof those found at Balize, 
says, " The timbers which these furnish, can scarcely 
" be exceeded in size, and are generally considered for 
" every neces5ary purpose, greatly superior to what 
" can be imported of the same kind from the Unit- 

• Sanialum, Linn. 

+ Pferocarpiis EcaiiophijUum, Linn. 

± rinus Occidaitalci, Laoibert. 
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^ ed States. But die caose wUch bas been be&ie 

*^ afrigfifd, the td^ Talae of bhoar^ m this ooontiy, 

^ « /w 3^ ** has occasioned the settlers, in most instances, ra- 

^ tlnr to pce&r poxcbasing such materials &okk the 

** Americans, than have recourse to those befinre 

** them of domestic growth*. ^ Seyeral saw mills, 

flooiie of them to be worked by steam, are about 

being erected in the territory of Poyais, fot the 

purpose of cuttii^ limiber, both for domestic cxrn^ 

sumptiixi and exportation. 

Endless tracts of pine ridges inter^ersed all over 

the country, would sup^y an inexhaustible fund of 
tar and turpentine : the trees being so redundant 
with the liquors, that, when put into the deepest ri- 
vers thqr instantly sink f • While the British were 
in possesion of Black Biver, several of the settlers 
engaged in the manufacture of tar, and some of the 
ovens used by them are still standing. The large 
quantities of pitch pine X upon the borders of Black 
Biver Lagoon, might be turned to valuable account, 
and become an article of extensive exportation to 
Europe, and particularly Great Britain ; and there 
are few occupations that would better repay the la^ 
hours of the settler, as may be seen fix>m the follow- 
ing extracts, copied from Warden's Account of the 
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* Henderson's Honduras^ p. 109* 
t Wrighfs Memcnr^ p. l2. 
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United States. " From the pitch pine* whichfool^ 

*• the- high sandy soil of the low country, an immiende 

"quantity of turpentine, tar, and pitch, is extract- 

** ed. These commodities formerly enriched maay 

" farmers, who gained J&dm the labours of* one-mlui 

•* between £100 and £200 a-y ear. The turpetaine 

** is obtained by the simple process of making two 

'^ slits in the trunk of the |)ine, each about a foot in 

^ length, under whi^h vessels are placed to receive 

" the resin, or giim, as it flows. For Extracting ter, 

** a circular basin, 6t flbor of potter^s earth, is made, 

'•"and so perforated as to alio w the esc&pe of the -rei. - 

" sinous matter, which is; received in carts plaiced 
'* underneath as it runs^fiom the burning .pijae. 

" Pitdi is formed by boiU% the tar in pots pf JirQiK, : 

" or in vessels formed of pottcr's.earth *.*?. Ia^Npr% 

way, the inhabitants extract tar from thei rQotfo£.thf 

fir tree-j-*. ,, : ,^ . * 

Mangro^^e I*-— *There are ^thi?e& Species. of ^iBf;reei" 
t^ black, white, and.redi This 'tree is/^geiieraUji; -^ 
f(umd on the borders of the;seaf in wbpae w^tsiv r 
alone it seems to t1vive;.;^and.4iiere,^ only, invfiiioh 
places. as have a sof^.aiiid/yiekling.} bottom.^: TSam 

. i , i !"'•;■■ ri i-f'iv;'. > - — - ..j .v •■• \i* - ^'( •■ i 
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fruit of tbis tree gcmiinatefi within the cup, and 
grows from the lojp downwards, .until it acgaires « 
due degree ■of weight and periection : then it faHa 
oS; and as the root part is alwa^a thickest, and 
Jhangs lowest, it drops in that direction, and is thus 
-received in the natural position in .the mud below ; 
the leaves inwiediately unfold, and in a. few minutes 
you see a perfect ^aot, EomebLmeE of ten or twelve 
inches ia length, which soon begins to shoot its root% 
aid pudi its growth like the paoent stem *. 

The trunk of the Mangiove seldom gfows to any 
considerable thickness ; i^t is eaid soanetimes to g)»)w 
to the height of fifty feet, has a white wood, and 
nisty coloured bade. The wood is very tough and 
Jiard, bears the water well, and the Hack speuies is 
mucli used for knees and ribs in loog-boats, and o- 
ther small craft ; for which the archings and angles 
of its limbs most naturally adapt it. Its lower bran- 
ches become frequently the supporters of the Ameri- 
can oyBters, which has given rise to the fabulous ac- 
count .of the growth of dijs shdl-fish f . The red 
species is greatly preferred for the firmness of its 
texture and its extraocdin.-D-y durability ; the bark it 
furnishes has been thought little iufeiior to that of 
the oak, when applied to the purpose of tanning 
leather. This species ef the man^ove usually 
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* Brown's Civil add Nttural History «f JamsicB, p. 21 1, 
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grows ou the bonJen of Cher sea, or on tlie ed) 
the riiTets and creeta contiguous ta it *. 

SEA^siDEGKAPEvocMANGROYEGaAiE trccf. Thi(. 
ii a large tree ; the branches- irtegiilarly spTcading^ 
not forming a handsome head, but rendered beauti- 
ful by the leaves and fruit. The kavea are large, 
oiiten quite round, of a deep green, with, small scsdet 
veins ; the floweis are small and of a whitish colour. 
It grows on a sandy soil, geneiaiUy near the sea. 
The wood, according to Jacquin, is of a deep red cat.-- 
lour, very hard, heavy, brittle, hat almost incorrupt*''* 
ible : when used for posts or paUisades, the part u 
derground becomes as hard as stone. The Snat i 
said to be good to eat. This tree is found extreme- 
ly useful, firom the naturally formed knees andtim* 
bers it supplies for small vessels. 

SAponn-LA %, called by the natives Eban, and in 
the island of Jamaica the Bully, 01: Nisbeny BuUgi' 
tree, is found extremely useful for many purposes. ' 
It generally grows the tallest of all the trees in the 
woods ; its fruit is small, and the seeds oblong and 
narrow. It is esteemed one of the beat timber trees 
in Jamaica j. There is another species of it called 



* Henderson's Honduras, p. 108. 
t Coccoloha Vfifera, Linn. 
i 4chra>, Linn. 

I Brown's Civil aiid Natural History of JimaicH, p. i 
K 'I 
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the White Bully trec^ or GaUmtta tcood^. Thif 
tree grows to a considerable height, and is geoeiaUy 
furnished with many branches towards the top ; but 
then rise irregularly and at distant stages, as they 
usually appear in most of the^r^ of £urope. The 
berries of this tree are black, smooth, and Yexy 
Bmall f • All the species of this^f^mttf axe. found 
growbg naturally in the woods, and are much 
sought after for the sake of their fruit, which 
is very agreeable and pleasant to the taste. The 
bark of several of the species is very astringent, and 
is called Cortex Jamaicems. This wa? once sup- 
posed to be the true Jesuits bark, but its efiect on 
the negroes has been found to be pernicious. 

Palmetto f , Palmetto Koyal, or Mountain, 
Cabbage, so called, because the upper psut of the 
trunk is sometimes eaten, and supposed to resemble 
the European cabbage in flavour. This is a most 
beautiful tree, and Brown says, ^' may be esteemed 
•* the queen of the woods j" it grows to a very con-, 
siderable size j rises by a tall straight trunk, which 
bilges moderately at some distance above the root ; 
mid shootsby a straight cylindric tapering body from 
thence to the top, where it spreads into a large and 



 Achras SaUcifoUa, Linn. 

+ Brown's Civil and Natural History of Jamaica^ p- 20U 

^ Pdfjiita AUuHma, Linp* 



beautiful foliage, not unlike that of the cocoa-nut 
tree*. The sheaths of the leaves are very close, and 
form the green top of the trunk, a foot and a half in 
length. The fruits ai"e oblong, obtuse berries of a 
blue purple colour, and about the size of an olive, 
containing a stone or nut which is oblong, mem- 
braneous, smooth, brittle, inclosing a very hard car- 
tilaginous kernel. " The upper part of the trunk 
" from whence the foliage springs, resembles a well 
" turned finely polished baluster, of a lively green 
*' colour, gently swelling from its pedestal, and di- 
*' minishing gradually to the top, where it expands 
" into branches waving Hke plumes of ostrich fea- 
*' thers. From the centre of the summit rises the 
" spatha or sheath, terminating in an acute point. 
" The trunk itself is not less graceful, being a 
" straight, smooth, slightly annulated column, large 
" at the base, and tapering from thence to the in- 
" sertion of the baluster or cabbage ■]-." Within 
the leaves, at the top of the pahu, is found a white 
heart of eight or nine inches in circumference, which 
is called cabbage, and which is esteemed a great 
luxury by the inhabitants, who eat it either raw as 
sallad, or fried with butter, as well as boiled, and 
compare its taste to that of the archichoke. Some 
authors say, that it frequently rises to above 200 



• Brown's Ciril and Natural History of Jomaica, p, 3*2. 
t Edward's History of the West Indies, vol. 1st, p. 'io. 
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fiet in brigbt^ with a tnuak no bigger than a, maa^s 
thigh, antl covered with a coat whicbi is iii^enetia-<i 
ble to a rateket ball. Bap makes meoLion of one 
of fcbese trees tbat was observed to grow to< tloe 
height of S7& ieet, or tbereabotita. Ligork mem. 
tioiu some, at the first setttcment of fiaibadoesi, 
about 20O feet in height ; but Mr H:t$ghe» obsecTCS, 
that the highest ia bis time, in that island, was 134i 
&et. Edwarda says, I am ioclined tobdieTe, that 
\ ha'vc seen them in Jamaica upwards of 130 feet 
ia hn^t ; but it is impossible to speak with, cer- 
taiDtj, vithout an actual meaBuremeot. Neither 
the tall trees of LebaDoa, (says Hoglies) nor any 
trees of the forest, are equal to it in height, beauty, 
or propioction -y so that it clainas among vegetabks, 
that saperlority^ which Virgil gives to Home among 
Ihe cities of Italy : 
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" Vcnun hac Ionium alias inler cagut exlulil vrbett 
" Quaulttni lentil tolctit inter viburna cupressi." 

Tiiis tree is found veij abandaafi ia Uec difiereiit 
islaiids and kays, and it& wood is found lemaikabJy 
servieeat4e in the construction of whac&, or whea 
put t& any use where a continued resi^ance to water 
ms^ be needed:. 

Falmeto-Thaxch*, gra^ both in the rocky 



' Palma BraiiHeniU pran'jvra. Sloan 



ihiUs, and iow moist plains near tbe .sea,, Snit xqcsbs 
,to thrive ^st ia cbe ibrmea-. Jit shocrts by a siaipk 
■stalk, aoad tuee generally from fbiu' or £ve, to ten or 
iburteem ibet in (beighL It is alwi^E fumisbed Mritfa 
ieavcs of the ibrm t^ s taa^ sustained by sleankr 
c«)ni|»ee3SQd£M>£-Etalks,and bears a great abundance 
.^smalt berries, tvhich seem to feed bcO^ the bitde and 
ibeaste of the iWDod, when tbey are in seaaon. The 
43iiok seldoin exceeds ibur or itre iochee in diaiao- 
ter ; it is called the Ths^k-pole, and is much 13301 
for piles in wharfs, and other buildings made in ilie 
£ea ; for it has been obeerved to stand the water 
very well, and is never conroded or loDched fay tbe 
worms : the &Dt stalks of tke jeaves :ai!e viery tough, 
and serve (when split and pared) to make ba^cta, 
bow-stiings, xopea, antdatiaouaand otlwt oEirrecatai- 
VES, where ri;rength and tonghneBa is recpiired. The 
leaves ure called Tkatcft, raid ave daily u^ as snck 
in mast new settleinents and plantations, especially 
for aM the out-kosses, and is found to staod the 
weather for many years; but such covmngs are 
.apt to iaarbour xat^ and other irernun, udiicfa |ire- 
weats a more gpitfcil ate of tiiem *. 

Iron Wood f , the Ybera Puterabta t£ Man- 
grave. — This wood is of a reddish cast, and is caUed 



* Brown's Natural History of Jamaics^ p. I9l. 
+ Syderoxt/tum, Linn. 
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iron wood, on account of its corroding as that metal 
does, and its being remarkably hard and ponderous^ 
even more so than ebony. It will not float in wa- 
ter, but sinks like metals. In South America it is 
Used for the shafb of the wheels of water-mills, 
for the rollers with which the cylinders are jointed 
for (nressing the sugar canes, 8cc. Iron wood is. fire^ 
quently employed in the manufacture of works of 
taste, and in the formation of such articles as are re- 
quired to possess durability. 

. CalaBash-TreJ: *.*— This tree seldom rises above 
sixteen or twenty feet in height ; the trunk is gene- 
rally irregular, and the branches crooked and spread- 
ing; the wood is very tough and flexible, which 
renders it very fit for the coach-makers purposes, 
where it is observed to answer better than any other 
sort of timber hitherto known f • The shell of the 
fruit is so thin and close, that it serves to boil wa« 
ter, as well as an earthen pot. The thicker parts are 
frequently used for button moulds, and it also makes 
a light and convenient drinking cup, for which pur- 
pose they are much esteemed, and are often found 
so large, as to be able to contain a gallon of water, 
or other fluid. 



 Crescentia, Linn. . 

t Brown's Natural HifiCoiy of Jamaica/p. 966i 
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Button Wood *. — This tree grows very luxuri- , 
antly in low sandy bays and marshes, and seldom . 
rises above fifteen or sixteen feet, although it has 
sometimes been known to grow as high as thirty 
feet ; the leaves are smooth and greasy to the touch ; 
the flowers are small and of a greenish yellow. 
The Spaniards call it Mangle Saragoza. It is 
i^ed for fire-wood, and its bark, it is said, serves to 
tan leather very well f . 

Bullet-Tree.— This is a hard wood, and much 
esteemed. 

Willow :[:.— This tree is very common, and grows 
on the banks of most of the rivers. 

Bamboo 5, the large or Wild Bamboo Cane, is 
very common in the cooller swampy bottoms a«>l 
mong the mountains, and rises frequently to the- ^ 
height of twelve or fourteen feet from the root ; it 
is jointed like other reeds, is about an inch and a 
half in diameter near the bottom, and tapers gradu- 
ally towards the top ; the outward coat is hard and 
smooth, and the body firm, and filled with a soft 
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fibrous substance : the whole stalk is stroug and 
elastic, and is generallj used for wattles in those 
countries where they cover their houses with tyles^ 
or thatch. Thej are also used foe badcets ; but to 
prepare them for this purpose, they are obliged to 
split them into tender slips, and to pare off the in- 
ward more pithy part, kaving none but the out- 
ward rind and lignoua fibres for use. The tops of 
the more tender shoots of this plant are ^quently 
pickled in America, and very much liked ; they 
eat very crisp and tender *. There are several spe- 
cies of this tree, some of them rising to the height 
of thirty feet, while others again, rise only a few 
feet fi:pm the ground. It is common on the banks 
of most of the rivers. 

MoHOK f .«^This tree is firequent by the sea side, 
And is also found at some distance up the several ri- 
vers, and grows very luxuriantly in many places. 
It rises commonly to the height of sixteen or eigh-. 
teeit fee^, and throws out some laige flowers, which 
generally appear of a yellow, of saflSron colour. The 
bark of the tree is very tough, and not much infe- 
rior to either hemp, or flax, on many occasions ; it is 
naturally white, and of a fine, soft, filamentous tex- 
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ture ; which must, undoubtedly, render it extreme- 
ly fit for the paper-mill *. The bark of it is woven 
into ropes, which are found to be little inferior to 
those made from hemp for strength and durability, 
At Honduras, the body of this tree is usually 
converted into rafts to float the logwood down to 
the sea f . All the parts of the tree, especially the 
flowers, abound with a fine mucilage, and are both 
emollient and laxative. There are several species of 
this tree. 

Caoutchouc J, or Elastic Gum, from which the 
well known materid of Indian rubber is made, is 
abundantly found in most places, and is a consider- 
able article of barter between the native Indians 
who collect it and the traders. The Mexicans call 
it oUi, and the Spaniards ule. Besides its use Ibr 
removing the marks of black-lead from paper, &c. 
it is employed in the construction of various surgi- 
cal instruments ; it is also of use to chemists, as a 
material for flexible tubes to gazometers and other 
apparatus ; a mixture of volatile oil and alcohol 
will dissolve it, and it thus forms a good varnish. 
And finally, it enters as an essential ingredient into 
the composition of the best varnish for balloons. 



* Urown'a Natural History of Jamaica, p. 28t. 

+ Henderson's Honduraa, p. 110. 
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The juice of it m&y plso be used in making doth 
of all kinds, boots, shoes, gbves, &c. impenetrable 
.to water ; and there can be no doubt, but that it 
might be applied to a vast variety of important 
purposes, From the bark of the tree when wound- 
: ed, there flows a milky juice, which by exposure to 
the air, in a short time turns black, and is convert- 
ed into caoutchouc* ^e American caoutchouc, is 
usually brought to Europe in the form of globular 
narrow necked bottles, about a fourth of an inch 
thick, and capable of holding from half a pint to a 
quart, or more. They are formed upon moulds of 
unbumt clay, pieces of which are often found ad- 
hering to the inside. At Cayenne, it is said to be 
used for torches, on accoimt of its inflammability. 

Locust Tree ^•— -This is a large spreading tree, 
with a thick stem, and covered with a russet 
bark. It grows to a veiy considerable size, and is 
looked upon as an excellent timber-tree; but it 
must be very old before it is cut, otherwise the 
heart will be but small. The flowers are of a yeU 
low colour^ striped with purple, and hang in loose 
panicles, at the end of the branches. The pods are 
fleshy, brown, shaped like the common garden bean, 
about six inches long, and half as broad, of a pur- 
plish brown colour, and woody consistence, each con- 

* ffymeruga Cwrbaril Lin^ 
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taining ^ few seeds separated by transversQ parti- 
tions, and inclosed in a whitish substance, imei^- 
;Zmxed with filaments, as sweet as honey, which is 
eaten by the Indians with great avidity. Between 
the principal roots of the tree exudes a fine trans- 
parent resin, yellowish or red, which is the Gum 
Aniftifi of the shops. Thi^ is the finest varnish 
known, when dissolved in reqti^ed spirits of wine ; 
it is ahfo used in perfumes, and in medicine, e^er-- 
i^lly. It has been remarked, that tlie wild-bees 
are very fond of building their nests in the bran- 
ches of this tree. Its Ayood is in great request fqr 
wheel-work in the sugar-mills, particularly for cogs 
to the wheels, being extremely hard and tough, ^8 
well as capable of a fine polish. It is so heavy that 
a cubic foot of it weighs about a (quarter of a huq-i 
dred weight. 

Pole -Wood,— This tree is found in great a- 
bundance in the vicinity qf Black Biyer, and is 
said to be excellent for making ^^afts '4nd wheels 
for chaises. 

. - « • 

Braziletto^. — ^This tree grows in a dry anci 
rocky soil ; it is an excellent timber- wood, but sel-» 
dom exceeds eight or ten inches in diameter in thQ 
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most perfect state. ^The wood k elastic, tough, 
-and durable ; and bears a fine polish : it is of a 
beautiful orange colour, fyll of resin, ^nd yields 
a fine full tincture by infusion *• 

Draoon*s-Blood-Tree f •— *This tree rises to a- 
bout the height of thirty feet, and is a native of 
the interior of the country : the flowers are of a 
yellow colour ; and it yields a red pellucid resin, 
called DrcLgorCs Blood J, which had formerly the 
reputation of stopping haemorrhages, but it is now 
out of use. This substance is a blood-red resin, 
and the best sort is the exsudations from the tree, 
in the shape of oval drops. This resin, when finely 
pulverised, becomes a fine crimson. It is totally 
insoluble in water, insipid and without smeU when 
cold, but if heated, it gives a firagrant odour like 
benzoin: a solution of it in alcohol serves to 
stain marble of a beautiful and permanent red co- 
lour^ it is also employed in staining leather and 
wood ; as also in lacquering and varnishing, and for 
similar uses ; and is so much valued by artists, that 
the finest samples bear a pretty high price. 



• Long's History of Jamaica^ p. 227* 
f Plerocarpus Draco, Linn. 

I Sanguis Draconic. 



Cocoa Nut *, — Tills tree is planted in most p^ij 
of America, both for its beauty and productions : 
this is the common inhabitant of ahnost every situa- 
tion within the tropics ; and in this country, both, 
on the continent and different islands, is most abun- 
dant : it grows generally in the low lands, and is 
from forty to sixty feet high, of a moderate thick- 
ness in proportion to its height, straight, naked, 
marked with the scars of fallen leaves. It bears all 
its foliage at the top, like the rest of the Rind. This 
consists of many strong ribs, furnished with long 
narrow leaves folded lengthways, which rise in a 
continued series on both sides, and spreads very 
evenly both ways. These ribs shoot gradually from 
the top ; and as the younger ones stretch out suffi- 
ciently to raise the sap ; the lower ones decline, 
wither away gradually, and fall off in time. The 
flowers are of a yellowish white. The nut or shell 
is formed of a hard compact substance, and filled 
with a sweetish water, while young ; but as the 
fruit advances in its growth, this deposites a soft ge- 
latinous crust upon the sides of the shell, which har- 
dens gradually with age, imtil at length it acquires a 
strong concreted texture ; and then it is not unlil^ 
the substance of an almond, either in taste, or con- 
sistence. This kernel in some plants is near an inch 
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thick, enclosing about a pint of sweet, delicate, 
wholesome refreshing Kquor, which is looked upon ' 
as one of the greatest dainties in America. Its 
trunk is made into boats, rafters, the frames of hou- 
ses, and gutters to convey water. The leaves are 
used for thatching buildings, and are wrought into 
mats, baskets, and many other things for which osiers 
are employed in Europe. The fibrous coat or husk 
of the shell, after being soaked in water, is beaten 
into oakmn, spun into a variety of yams, woven in- 
to sail^loth^ and twisted into ropes and cables even 
for the largiest ships ; for these purposes it is prefer- 
able to hemp on account of its greater durabiUtj. 
The woody shell itself, or nut which encloses the 
kernel, is polished and formed into goblets, powder 
boxes, and various kinds of cups* The kernels, pres- 
sed in a millj yield an oil, which when fresh, is e- 
qual in goodness to the oil of sweet almonds ; it is 
said to become soon rancid, and is then employed by 
painters. It is also much used in South America 
fbt burning in their lamps, and has lately become 
an article of exportation^ If the body of the tree 
be bored, there exudes from the wound a white, 
•weet liquor, which is collected by the natives in 
pots ; the liquor thus procured is cdHedpalm^winef 
ttftd is a favotirite beverage in the country. It is 
very sweet when fresh ; kept a few hours, it be- 
comes more poignant and agreeable; but the next 
day it begins to grow sour, and in the space of 



twenty-four hours is complete vinegar. The juice 
thus obtained, upon being mixed and fermented 
with molasses, affords a vety pleasant wholesome 
spirit, which differs but very little from airack. 
Tlie tender leaves, before they fally expand, are 
sometimes eaten in place of cabbage, and other cu- 
linary greens ; but as this luxury can be obtained 
only by the dcBtruction of so valuable a tree, it is 
generally thought too expensive a treat, except in 
those parts of the country vvhere the plantations are 
numerous. The kernels of the nuts when broken 
are much used, and esteemed excellent for fattening 
hog9. The tree is propagated by planting the dute. 

Silk Cotton Thee *, or Ceiba, grows generally lU 
the low lands, and rises to the height of eighty, or an 
hundred feet, and sometimes even moie, by a straight 
and well proportioned stem. When in bloom it is 
one of the most splendid productions of nature- At 
sucli season it is entirely crowned with a profusion 
of brilliant flowers of rich and variegated hues, of 
which the colour of the carnation is the most pre- 
dominant. This bloom is suddenly succeeded by a 
multitude of small pods which contain the cotton, 
and that burst when suSicienUy ripe. The crop of 
cotton it affords is said to be triennial. The trunk 
of this tree is much used in the building of canoes 
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and small vessels *• Some of them simply render- 
ed concave, have been known to produce a boat 
capable of containing one hundred persons f . 

Zi^iuk, or Palmeratta-wood^ also abounds in this 
country \. It is much esteemed in Europe, for making 
ornamental furniture. There is likewise found here, 
two other trees of nearly the same kind» but I am 
unable to give any description of them j these are 
the Sabahi and Malata-wood. 

Wild Fig^Tree §.-ii-This monstrous tree is, at 
fifst^ but a weakly climbing plant that raises itself 
by the help of some adjoining trunk, rock or tree ; 
and continues to shoot some slender flexile radicles, 
or appendixes, that embrace the supporter, and 
grows gradually downwards, as the stem increases : 
this at length gains the summit, and begins to shoot 
both branches and radicles or appendixes more l\x^^ 
uriantly ; these in time reach the ground, throw out 
many smaller arms^ take root, and become so many 
stems and supporters to the parent plant ; which 
now begins to enlarge, to throw out iiew branches 
,and appendixes, and to form a trunk from the sum* 
*li|itof its supporter } which still continues in the 
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centre of the first radicles, interwoven in their des- 
cent, and at length augmented and connected gra- 
dually into a common mass or body about the bor- 
rowed foundation ; which (if a vegetable) soon be- 
gins to decay, and at length is wholly lost within 
the luxuriant trunk it supported •. This monarch 
of the wood, whose empire extenis over Asia and 
Africa, as well as the tropical parts of America, is 
described by our divine poet with great exactness. 

" Tlie fig-trep, not tbat kind for fruit renown'd. 
But such 08 at this day to Indians known 
In Malabar anil Decan, spreads her arm?, i 

Branching so broad and long;, that in tlie ground 
The bearded tw'ig;s take root, and dapgliters grow 
Above tlie mother tree, a pillar'it shade, 
High over-arched, and echoing realkt between ! " 
 Paradise Lo6T, Book ix. 

EosE Wood f .— This tree grows to a considerable 
size, and is considered as one of the most valuable 
timber trees, but it is not common. The wood is 
white, and of a curled grain when young, but grows 
of a dirty clouded ash-colour with age : it bears an 
excellent polish, and has a fine smell. The younger 
trec^. In Jamaica, are frequently cut for firewood in 
the mountains ; theyarefullpfresin, burn very freely, 
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aq4witJiaippfitag3f?€aWew)i^ll, The wood is heav jC 
and '^ ffi^Rt ypgije ftmong the cabinet-makers, AB 
1|k> pwta qI" tibi^ tl€e rfq fuU of wftrm aromatic .paiv 

tid^ and inay be D^cd i» batbs and fomentations ; 
iiftf b^rrie? are oblpng, and b»ve tbe ta3te of the Bal- 
ffiffit of Copaiba. M infusion of the leaver has a plea^ 
f^t flarpOT,, is highly cephalio, strepgth^ip the 
f^Xf^t and i* partioulaplj wgtoiatiye to weak eyeas, 
Jjx Jamaic^a th^^ a?e seYeral species of Amyrkr the 

leaves and bark of which yield a fine balsamic juice ; 
9nd if the body were tapped at ihsi proper season, a 
thick liquor would transude, resembling that of the 
Gilead Balsam^ to which the taste of the bark and 
wood of the smaller branches bears a very exact re- 
lation. i)r Wri^t apprehends tihat thi^ wood, by 
distillation, ^ woflj^ jwld a perfume e<iual to the ole- 
tt9)¥ho4ttf^ 

NiCAJtAGiTAnWooix *, is a kind of dye-wood of a 
very bright red oolour ; it grows in great abundance 
in the neighbouring province of Nicaragua, from 
ifkid^ienee it deaves its name, and is also said to be 
abuadantf about the bank& of the Bluefield River, 
or ^«i^ AWm S^gavda. 

CeiiPAL Tree f.^nnlHiia tree produces the valuable 
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F giini resin, called Copat, and is a n:itural exsudalion 
from the tree, which hardens in the air. Itis very com- 
mon in moat parts of the Mosquito Shore, and is 
collected in large quantities by the natives for the 
purpose of barter with the foreign traders. 

The best copal is a hard brittle resin, in rounded 
lumps of moderate size, easily reducible to fine pow- 
der, beautifully transparent, but often, like amber, 
containing parts of insects and other small extran- 
eous bodies impacted in its substance. The colour 
of copal is a light lemon yellow, varying to orange ; 
but when dissolved and thinly spread over any 
suiface, the colour is scarcely perceptible, and it on- 
ly gives a fine hard, smooth transparent glazing. It 
is tliis union of hardness and transparency, with 
want of colour, that renders copal so valuable as a 
varnish. 



Capevi-Tr.ee *, is a lofty and elegant tree, with 
a handsome head ; the smaller branches zig-zag, 
with a nearly smooth, brownish ash-coloured bark. 
The leaves are about four inches long, and the flow- 
ers are white. This tree produces one of the most 
valuable and active medicines, called the Balsam of 
Copaiba : to procure it, several incisions, or some- 
times auger holes are made near the gromid, pene- 
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trating through the bark into the substance of the 
wood, when the balsam flows out in such abun- 
dance, that sometimes in three hours, twelve pounds 
have been obtained. 

This balsam is colourless when flowing fix>m the 
tree ; afta: a while it becomes of an amber yellow, 
and considerably viscid, but retains its trdnspaien^ 
cy ; it is never known to become perfectly sdid. 
The smell of capivi balsam is flagrant and power- 
ful^ and its medicinal virtues are held in high esti- 
mation. 

Physic-Nut Tree *, or Physic-nut. — ^This plant 
is very common, and grows to the height of seven 
or eight feet, or better ; but dies after a few years f . 
It is the property of this nut to act upon the human 
system either in the way of emetic or cathartic ; or 
if it be required, powerfully as both ; effects, which 
depend on the mode of its preparation, and which 
in all ways is intimately understood by the inhabi- 
tants. It is very generally considered one of the 
most efficacious antidotes to bile ; and consequently 
must be deemed singularly valuable in a climate, 
where the disposition to such habit is so preva- 
lent:}:. 



• Jairopha, Linn. 
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Lime Tree *.— This is a bushy shrub, and very 
common in America and the West Indies, where 
it is often raised for the sake of its fruit, and not 
unfrequently planted for fences. When it grows 
luxuriantly, it is seldom imder twelve or fourteen 
feet in height, and spreads greatly about the top ; 
but it is often stunted, and of a smaller stature. 
The juice of the fruit is used, as a principal ingre^ 
dient in punch : the most appropriated and agreea- 
ble liquor that can be used in any country, where 
the juices are overheated and in a ferment. 

Sweet Lime Tree f . — This tree grows much 
like the foregoing ; but it rises generally more 
upright, and bears a fruit which in size, as well as 
form, seems to hold a mean between the lime and 
the lemon. The juice is rather insipid, but never- 
theless, is esteemed much more grateful than that 
of the lemon. It is from this tree that the perfume 
called Bergamot is obtained. As this oil exists pure 
in the peel, being simply deposited in small ceila^ 
the extraction is easy, either by expression or distil^ 
lation. The former is the best, as the oil is not 
liable to be altered by heat ; but more is produced 
by distillation than by expression ; by this mode. 
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two ounces of the oil have been obtained from tWo 
pounds of the peel *• 

Lemon Tree f .^ — ^The varieties of the lemon 
tree are numerous. The St Helena Lelmm4rU 
has been introduced into Jamaica, where it is ilow 
cultivated by most people, on account of its latge 
fruit ; one of which, frequently yields above half ft 
pint of juice :|;. Lemon juice is one of the souiesti 
and most agreeable of all the vegetable acidA. It ill 
procured simply by squeezing the fruit, and strain^ 
ing the juice through linen or any loose filter. This 
juice farms a considerable article of commerce^ and 
is then called the Citric Acid, or Acid of Lemons^ 
In the Mediterranean, it is obtained by peeling the 
fruit, slicing it, and putting it in a strong press 
with a cloth or hair strainer. The juice which 
comes out very turbid, is then placed for a day in 
a cool cellar, and then strained into jars with very 
narrow hecks, which are then well cemented tip. It 
may be preserved in these jars for a considembk 
length of time, by covering it with a thin stratum 
of oiL These presses are sometimes so large as to 
squeeze six thousand lemons at once. Sclicele has 
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discovcrej a process for obtaining the pure citric 
acid, in the form of crystals, which is as follows : 
Saturate boiling lemon juice with chalk in powder, 
added gradually, till all effervescence ceases. A 
grey insoluble mass settles to the bottom, composed 
of the citric acid united with the lime, leaving the 
mucilage and other ingredients of the lemon juice in 
tlie supernatant liquor, which may be thrown away, 
and the citrat of lime is to be well washed vrith coH 
water, till the latter comes away colourless. Then 
add to the precipitate a quantity of sulphuric acid, 
equal to the weight of the chalk employed, but 
previously diluted with about ten parts of water. 
Boil the whole for a few minutes, and a change of 
composition takes place, the sulphuric acid engag- 
ing the lime, and the citric acid passing into tlie 
supernatant hquor. Strain off the latter, and eva- 
porate it slowly to the consistence of a thick syrup, 
and by standing for some days, most of the citric 
acid will separate in large crystals. A small excess 
of sulphuric acid is requisite to enable the citric 
acid to crystallize ; which otherwise, would only 
concrete into a gelatinous mass. 

In preparing the citric acid in the great way, 
M. Dize gives the following particulars : After the 
citrat of lime has been decomposed by the sulphuric 
acid, cold water, assisted by stirring, is sufficient to 
wash out all the citric acid adhering to the sulphat 
of lime, which should therefore be employed, and 
N 
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these washings added to the filtered liquor. Much 
sulphat of lime, however, remains in the clear li- 
quor, which, in fact, is a mixture of citric acid, sul- 
phuric acid, and sulphat of lime, and is of a clear 
light yellow. It may be evaporated at a boiling 
heat, and as the bulk of fluid lessens, the sulphat of 
lime falls down, so that it is of use to suspend the 
evaporation once or twice for some hours, to give 
time for the sulphat of liitie to separate, which 
should be rismoved. Towards the end of the eva- 
poration the liquor becomes blackish, owing to the 
sulphuric acid remaining in it, becoming so concen- 
trated as to act partly on the acid itself, and partly, 
t^ this chemist supposes, on a portion of the origi- 
nal extractive matter which accojnpanies the citric 
acid, in its combination with lime, and separation 
from iti and which appears to be the cause of the 
difficulty found in getting the whole of the acid to 
crystallize. This acid is so very soluble, that the 
evaporation must be pushed to a very thick syrupy 
consistence before it will crystallize. The crystals 
are at first black and dirty ; by a second solution 
in cold water, of which a small quantity will suffice^ 
filtration, and evaporation, the crystals are obtained 

• 

ydlow aiid more regular j but a third operation of 

'ie kind seems necessary to bring them to be per- 

:tly transparent and colourless. As there is much 

a6te in these operations^ all the washings and 
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fouled parts should be reserved for subsequent pviri-. 
fication. 

^ Seville Orange*, or Souk Orange.?— This 
species grows more bulky and upright, than that of 
the lime-tree, and the juice of its fruit is much 
milder. The rhind is much e3teemed in bitters, 
and stomachic wines f ^ 

Citron-Tree J. — The fruit of this tree is o|)lppg, 
with a very thick and succulent rhind, and makes 
a fine sweet meat. It is sometimes steeped in spi- 
rits ; and to them, when distilled, it gives both ^n 
agreeable flavour, and its name. The bark of the 
citron is smoother, and the wood less knotty than 
that of the lemon. In their wild state, some of 
them are said to attain to the height of sixty feet* 

CmNA Orange-Tree §, is a middle-sized tree, 
with a greenish brown bark, with moderately 
sized leaves ; the fruit is sweet, with a smooth 
thin rhind. The orange-tree in general has ai^ 
upright smooth trunk, divided upwards into a 
branchy regular head, and is generally about 
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twelTSe « fift^ea feet in height It is said that 
the finest flavoured fruit is obtained by engraft- 
ing the China orange on a Seville orange stock. 
The floweiB df the orange tree have been for a long 
tittle in great esteem as a perfume. They are high* 
If odoriferouBi and of a somewhat warm, and bitt^ 
tMe. They yidd th^ flavom: by infusion to rec- 
tified spirit, and in distillation both to spirit and 
water. An oil distilled from the flowers is brought 
&om Italy und^ the same of oleum^ or esse^Uia 
nerett. 

gHi^nSKxae Tree ^«-^t is said to derive its name 
fi^om a Captain Shaddock, who first brought it from 
ibt East to the West Indies : it is a middle-sized 
ttte^ and gtows to a Uuch gi^ater height than any 
of thfe others ; the leaves are egg shaped : the flow- 
ers white, and very odorous : the fruit is very large, 
being in general abcFut eight inches in diameter, of 
^ yeUortrish green colouri even surfaced, twelve eel- 
led or mcH^, containing some a red, otiiers a white 
pulp ; the juice in Bome sweet, in others acid. 

FoRBiBiMN Friht f , or Smaller Shaddock Tree : 
this ^species also grows to a more considerable size 
(han any of the others. The fruit of these two last 
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^cies, is agreeable to most palates, and of a plea^ 
sant grateful flavour ; but the last excels in sweet- 
ness, while the other partakes a little of the bitter, 
which recommends it to most people. 

AvocATO, or AUigator Pear Tree *. — This tree 
grows commonly to the size of the largest apple 
trees in Europe, and spreads pretty wide at the top. 
The branches _are very succulent and soft ; the leaves 
oblong and veiny, and the fruit of the form of a 
pear ; but the pulp is covered with a tough skinny 
coat, and contains a large rugged seed, which is 
wrapped up in one or two thin membranous covers. 
The fruit of this tree is one of those that is held in 
the greatest esteem ; the pulp ia of a pretty firm 
consistence, and has a delicate rich flavour, some- 
thingresemblingthatof theJerusaleni artichoke. Itis 
generally eaten with pepper and salt ; and is some- 
times called Vegetable man-ow. The tree re- 
quires some care, a rich soil, and a warm situation, 
to raise it to perfection. 

Tamarind Tree f . — The trunk of this tree ij 
lofty, and of considerable thickness, crowned witli 
wide extended branches, bearing bright green leaves: 
the fmit hangs pendulous like lai'ge beans. Tliia 
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tree is a sensitive in some degree, and closes up its 
leaves on the approach of cold, or moist and Jieavy 
air ^. It is common in many parts of the coimtiy, 
but it is in the island of San Andres, where it is to 
be found in the greatest profusion and perfection. 
It is the seed pods of this tree which form and con^ 
stitute the preserve called tamarinds, which is sold 
in the shops ; and is of such a pulpy acid quality, as 
to be of great use in abatmg and quenching thirst, 
and in cooling and allaying excessive heat. Tama* 
rinds are jMrepared for exportation at Jamaica, in the 
following manner ; the pods are gathered when ful- 
ly ripe, the firuit is taken out of them, cleared firom 
the shelly fragments, and placed in layers in a c^k ; 
boiling syrup, just before it begins to granulate, is 

tl^n poured in till the cask is fiUed. The syrup per- 
vades every part down to the bottom, and when cool, 
the cask is headed for sale. A better mode of pre- 
serving this fhut is with sugar, well clarified with 
^ggs, till a transparent syrup is formed, which 
produces a pleasant flavour f . 

GuAVA Tree J.— -This shrub rises generally fix)m 
eight to twelve feet in height. It bears a roimd 
fruit of a moderate size, which is much esteemed 
amcmg the natives : this, while immature, is astrin- 

* Brown's Natural History of Jamaica^ p. 125. 
t Mortimer's Commercial Dictionary. 
:); Psidium Ctiajavas, 
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gent, like all the other parts of the tree ; but Vfhevi 
it ripens, it is rather laxative, and is then much u- 
sed both in jellies and cream dishes. The wood is 
very tough, and generally used for bows in cattle 
yokes. The fruit mixed with sugar, Peruvian 
bark, and water ; and left to ferment, makes a cool- 
ing and agreeable drink ; and is much used in this 
way in the province of Socorro in New Grenada; 
where it was usually served up daily at the table of 
General MacGregor, when Commandant-General of 
this province, in the year 1813. 

Mangeneel Tree *.«*-This tree is very common 
in most parts of America ; and is generally found in 
sandy watery places near the coast. This is a tall 
and spreading tree, of handsome appearance, com- 
pared by Jacquin to a pear-tree ; it is full of an ac- 
rid milky juice, which is apt to blister and inflame 
the skin ; nay, the dew or rain drops that fell from 
the leaves, is said to do the same. The fruit is of 
the size of a walnut without the coat, of a yellow- 
ish green, resembling a crab-apple in size andsmeli ; 
the coat is very thin, and nut large. Brown ^ays, "I 
" have known many people who have ignorantly 
eaten of the fruit of this tree, which they had ta- 
ken for crab apples : they generally vomited in a 
" short time, and continued to complain of a burn- 

* Hippomane Mancinella, Liniu 
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^ ing faeat in the mouth, throat and stomach, for ma« 
" ny hours after. The juice of the buds of the 
^^ white cedar is esteemed an antidote to this poison, 
^ and is generally used with some success on these 
^ occasions ; but oily mixtures, and emulsions, are 
'' the most effectual assistants, and seldom fail giv- 
** ing relief soon */' The wood is of a beautiful 
grain, being variegated with several dark colours ; 
it will take a iine polish, and last well : the wood* 
cutters, to guard against its corrosive juices, are o- 
bliged to make a fire round the body of every tree, 
some time before they can venture to fell them. It 
is with the juice of this tree that the Indians used 
to poison their arrows. 

Pimento Trie f , is one of the most ekgant pro- 
ductions in nature ; and produces the fruit called 
Mlepice^ or Jamaica Pepper ; a production 
which rivals the most valuable spices of the East, 
combining the flavour and properties of many of 
those spices; ^nd forming (as its popular name 
denotes) an admirabte substitute, and succeda- 
nium for them all J. The pimento trees grow 
^dntaneously, and in great abundance, in ma- 
ny parts of Jamaica, but more particularly on hilly 

situations near the sea^ on the northern side of that 

*■-»' I.I ' J iiii I 

* Brown's Natural History of Jamaica, p. 351. 

+ Myrius Pimenta, Linn. 

t Edward 8 History of the West Indi^ vo!. gd, p, 869. 



island. There is a species of pimento growing in 
Spanish America, whose berry is larger, weaker in 
its aroraa, and consequently inferior in its quality 
to the West Indian. This tree is so entirely the 
child of nature, that not one attempt in fifty to 
propagate the young plants, or to raise them from 
the seeds, in parts of the country where it is not 
found growing spontaneously, has succeeded *. As 
a species of it is a native of Spanish America, and 
as the planting of it sometimes succeeds in Ja- 
maica, I think it is deserving of a fair trial in the ter- 
ritory of Poyais, if only for the domestic use of the 
planter himself. 

The usual method of forming a new pimento 
plantation, (in Jamaica it is called a wallc) is nothing 
more than to appropriate a piece of wood land, 
in the neighbourhood of a plantation already exist- 
ing, or in a country where the scattered trees are 
found in a native state, the woods of which being 
fallen, the trees are suffered to remain in the ground 
till they become rotten, and perish. In the course 
of twelve months after the first season, abundance 
of young pimento plants will be found growing 
vigorously in all parts of the land, being without 
doubt, produced fromripsberriesscattered there by the 
birds, while the fallen trees, &c. afford them both 
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shelter and shade *. At the end of two years it 
will be proper to cleanse the land thoroughly, leav- 
ing such only of the pimento trees as have a good 
appearance ; these will then soon form goves, which 
perhaps do not require much attention^ after the 
first four or five years. 

There is hardly in the vegetable creation, a tree 
of greater beauty than a young pimento. The 
trunk, which is of grey colour, smooth and shining, 
and entirely free from bark, rises to the height of 
fifteen or twenty feet It then branches out on all 
sides, richly clothed with leaves of a deep green, 
which, in the months of July and August^ are 
beautifully contrasted and relieved by an exuber- 
ance of white flowers. These leaves are equally frag- 
rant with the firmt ; and in distillation yield an 
odoriferous oil, which is very commonly used in the 
medicinal dispensaries of Europe, for t)il of cloves f . 

Soon afiber the trees are in blossom, the berries be- 
come fit for gathering, the fruit not being suffered 
to ripen on the tree, as the pulp in that state, is dif- 
ficult to cure. It is impossible, however, to prevent 
some of the ripe benisB firom mixing ivith the lest ; 
Imt if the proportion of them be great, the price of 
the commodity is considerably injured. 

The berries that are &Uy ripe, lose the aromsttic 



 Edward's History of the West Indies, rol. 2d, p. 370» 
t Ibid, p. S7l. 
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wariath for which they are so mucb esteemady and 
acquire a taste perfectly resembHng tl^t of junipev 
berries^, which renders them aa agreeable food &a 
the birds^ the most industrious i^anters off these 
treesi which* devouring them greedily^ and muting 
the seeds, afiterwarda propagate the^e trees^in the 
woods. Perhaps these ripe berriea might be used 
with adv^Ltage in giring a flayour resembling gme^ 
va^ to» the spirit which is distilled from Indian com^ 

It is gathered by the hand ; ai»i one labourer 
on» the tree, employed in gathering (he »fnall bran? 
ches, will give employment to ttece bdow ^who 
are generally women and childrea) in picking the 
berries ; an industrious picker wiE fill a bag of 70 
lbs. in a day. It id then spread on a terrace^ and 
exposed to the sut^ for about seven days, in the 
course of which it loses its green cdour, and be- 
comes of a reddish bmwn, and when perfectfy <fcy 
it is fit for iinarket. 

In a favourable season, a single pimento tree has 
been known to yield 150 lbs. of the raw fruit, or 
one cwt of the dried s^ee j for there i» generally 
a loss of .one-third in ciaring. A plenteous crop^ 
however, occurs perhaps but once in five years ; 
and the price in the British market fluctuates ac- 
cordingly. 

Some planters kiln-dry the pimento berries with 
great success, and it seems indeed a most eligible 

02 
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method, wtioe fitom abundance of the oop, dispatch 
sod seciirity againat ram aie esBeotsd* Pimento is us-f 
uaUjimpofted in bags and casks. As there is so great 
an affinity b e twe en this qnce, and the true doTe, it 
has been pn^iosed as worthj of trial, if the fiuit, 
when fiE^fi)nned,or the flowers picked cffthe tree 
anddried, might not answer the same purpose as the 
Asiatic dove; the more odoriferous, and smaller the 
berries are, the better they are reckoned. The ber- 
ries have a similarity in smell, and taste, to doves, 
juniper berries^ cinnamon, and pej^ier, or rather a 
peofliiar mixture of somewhat a-kin to all of them, 
whence their iiame of otf^s^Mor. » 

The exports fiom Jamaica are about two millions 
of pounds armually. Of this quantity, no inconsi- 
derable part is sold to the Dutch. The South 
Americans firequently mix pimento with their cho- 
colate, and denominate it guayctoita. If pimento 
be left, for some time, to soak in good brandy, it 
will yield, by distillation, an odoriferous spirit, 
which, by the addition of a proportionate quantity 
of sugar, may be converted into a most agreeable 
and highly stomatic cordial. 

A KOTO *, called in commerce Annatto^ as also 
Nankeen f ; by the French, Roucou^ and the Spa- 



* Bixa Orellana, Linn. 

f MortimeiCa Commercial Pictipnary. 
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niards, Achate. It is procured firDm the pulp of the 
eeed-capsules of the shrub, which grows seven or 
eightfeethigh,and produces oblong hairy pods, some- 
what resembling those of a chesnut. Within these 
are thirty or forty irregular figured seeds, which are 
enveloped in a pulp of a bright red colour, and un- 
pleasant sinell, in appearance like the sort of paint 
called redlead, when mixed up with oil ; and as paint 
was used by some tribes of the Indians, in the same 
manner as woad by the ancient Britons*. This shrub 
rises with an upright stem to the height of eight or 
ten feet, sending out many branches at top, which 
form a regular head. These are garnished with 
heart-shaped leaves, ending in a point, which have 
long foot-stalks, and come out without any order. 
The flowers are produced in loose panicles at the end 
of the branches, of a pale peach colour, haviqg large 
petals. It is a native of South America and ^the 
East and West Indies. 

The method of preparing the anoto for market is 
very simple, and is as follows. The s'cds, together 
with the red tough matter that surrounds them, are 
softened in a wooden trough with water, until, by a 
kind of fermentation, which spreads a very nauseous 
smell, and by diligent stirring and pounding, the 
kernels are separated from the pulp. This mass is 
then strained through a sieve and boiled ; upon 
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viftcb a thick rcddisli scmir/ ^;diic& k ti«r idgmcaal^ 
wepaazba. W^'^^^mmri ^^ it iff rtmHUiy im 
ftpiaatediim anodm Kettle ;. and: afixr bebg amt^ 
fleteljf coo^. is moaUed si voatEBk irnxqa^ vfapt 
VMni mtii. leafGs: of treci). and packed foe isaisn 
Tbifrdlnig 18^ pefisrrei brjr tke: djerff to indigo^ and 
add one-iburtlidleasei. Tke do«bk:G!kHister dbttse 
is'Golaarcd^tthtfais ^sc^aiid finneof the Dislch 
fiwraen^use it ta give a: rich colour ta thiii; butter, 
audi great quanddea are said to be ^i^iad. to the 
Mine porpose in dieEngfisb dailies. The poorpeoplc 
VBT it instead of saffixoi i and id South Amenca, it 
m frequently nxixed in aE their dishes, as well as: ia 
the coRSpposition of choooilate,. to which it gi'ves- (ia 
their opiaioii) aa elegant tincture, and gr^al medit- 
Cffial virtues. The li^idi sddia LaatdonlTjr the 
name of ** ScottV nankeen djc,^ is said to fae astf 
aatto^ dissolived in wat«by meana o£ potash^^ l£^ 
bat informs us, that the Indians, prepare a dye of 
this: sort much superior ta that ^^ch is> brought to 
Europe; cf a bright i^nisig redcoloui; almost e#> 
qual to eanmne. For this, purpose, instead o£sti^|K- 
jng and fiermenting the seeds in water,, they rub 
them< with their hands^ previously dipt in dl,. till 
the pellicles come: off and are rediaced into a ckas 
paste, which is* scraiped off fionx the hands: with- a 
knife, and laid on a clean leaf in the shade to dry. 



• BlancroCts Philosophy of Colours. 



Coco Plum-Tree *, is an irregular shrub, grow- 
ing from seven to ten feet high, with a brown or 
Fusset bark, besprinkled with whitish minute 
spots. The leaves are about two inches long, and 
one and a half broad : the flowers are small and 
whitish, a little villous or cottony on the outside, 
and without smell: the frnit is about the size 
of 3 damascene plumh ; of thesi; some are black, 
eome white ; but no essential difference appears 
in the shrubs that bear them- The fruit is insipid, 
and contains a lai^e nut, marked with live longitu- 
dinal furrows : it incloses a single kernel of a verj 
pleasant flavour ^ ijrfiich makes up abundantly for 
the msipidity of the pulp ; and for which it pro- 
bably had been so much esteemed by the native 
Indians f . When planted in situations not far 
remote from the sea, it continues in flower almost 
the whole year, but generally ripens its fruit in 
June and December. When planted in a dry sunny 
soil, the firnit remains always a dry drupa ; the nut 
being covered only by a thin skin or bark. Its 
root passes for an astringent, and has been em- 
ployed as such in medicine. This Bhnib is very 
common in the island x£ San Andres, and gives 
name to a bay on the east side of the island. 



* Chrytahajanui Icaco, Lion. 

+ Brown's Natural History of /amaica, p. 250. 
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pLANTANfi Trek *,— .This plant, of which there 
ire several varieties, as the Banana f , Dominieaf 
&c. is cultivated with great care in all the tro-* 
pical regions, where the fruit supplies the place of 
thread. It thrives best in a cool, rich, and moist 
soil ; and is commonly planted in regular walks or 
fields : it is propagated by the shoots, and plant*- 
ed at convenient distances from each other; but 
as the root throws up a number of young lay^ 
ers every year, the spaces between the first plants 
are left pretty considerable. The trunk or stem of 
this tree is made up of a small spungy heart, cover* 
ed with the thick fibrous vaginae formed by the 
foot-stalks of the leaves, unfolding each other as 
they recede from the centre. But the heart, at 
lengthy shoots above the foliage, and throws out a 
large flower-spike, adorned with a great number of 
^ blossoms, joined in clusters, and inclosed in their 
several spathw^ which are afterwards succeeded by 
so many distinct oblong berries, resembling a large 
cucumber^ with a smooth skin, of a light green co« 
lour, and when perfectly ripe, turns to a deep yel- 
low. When these are ripe and fall, or are taken 
off, the stem decays gradually, and the root begins 
throw up young shoots, by which the kind is 
in renewed j but lest the growth of these should 
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be retarded hy the exhalations of the old stalk, it is 
usually cut down near the root, when the fruit is 
taken off, which gives a stronger and quicker growth 
to the new plants. Their fruiting in the South 
Sea Islands, is said to be promoted hy the use of 
lime and wood-ashes. 

The fruit is used, not only when full grown, but 
before it ripens : it is commonly peeled, and after- 
wards roasted in its skinj many persons prefer 
them to any other kind of bread, especially when 
young and tender. As the fruit ripens, it becomes 
soft and sweetish, and is then frequently made into 
tarts, or sliced and fryed with butter, and thus 
served up in plates. 

The juice of the tree is a very rough astringent ; 
but its cooling leaves are generally used to dress 
blisters in those parts of the world : and when di^ied, 
are made into mats of different sorts, or frequently 
employed to stuff matresses *. 

Aloe Plant -[■. — The most valuable species of 
aloes is that of the island of Socotra in the East In- 
dies ; the introduction of which to the West Indies, 
has hitherto been unaccountably neglected. The 
species called the hepatic, is the only sort known to 
the planters there ; and the cultivation of which, 



' * Browne'a Civil and Natural History of Jamaica, p. SGS, 
\i Aloe. 
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k principally confined to the isiland of Barbadoea. 
It is propagated by suckers, and Irill Uirive in soila 
the most dry and barren *• 

It is procured in Jamaica in the following man- 
iner :— The labourers go into the fields with tubs 
and knives, and cut off the largest and most succu* 
lent leaves close to the stalk : these they put into 
the tubs in an upright position, that the loose liquor 
may be drained firom the wound. When this is al- 
most wholly discharged, the leaves are taken out 
singly, and cleared of any juice that may adhere to 
them } and the liquor is put into shallow flat-bot- 
tomed vessels, and dried gradually in the sun, till 
it acquires a proper consistence f . 

Another method ia described by Mr Edwards, 
which is as follows :-««The plant is pulled up by 
the roots, and carefully cleansed from the earth, or 
other impurities. It is then sliced, and cut in 
pieces, into small hand-baskets or nets. These nets 
er baskets arc put into large iron boilers or caul- 
drons, with water, and boiled for t«n minutes, when 
they are taken out, and firesh parcels supplied, tiU 
the liquor is strong and black. At this period, 'the 
liquor is thrown through a strainer into a deep vat, 
»arro w at bottom, where it is left to cool, and to de- 
posit its feculent parts. Next day the clear liquor is^ 



* Edwards^ History of the West Indies^ vol. gd, p. S6S^ 
t Dr Browne's Natural History of Jamaica, p. 198.- 
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drawn off by a cock, and agiiin committed to the 
large iron vessel. At first It is boUed briskly, but 
towards the end the evaporation is slow, and requires 
constant stirring to prevent burning. When it be- 
comes of the consistence of honey, it is poured into 
gourds, or calabashes, for sale, and hardens by age. 
A species of chis plant, the Agave, is common 
in aU the wami regions of America ; Linneus has 
separated this genus fi.'om the aloe. It is a plant 
highly esteemed by the Indians, who make ropes 
and various kinds of cloth from the leaves, as also 
a kind of shoe or sandal, called apargate. The 
iibres of the leaves, separated by bruising and steep- 
ing in water, and afterwards beating them, will make 
a thread for common uses. It also affords an excel- 
lent soap, fit for all the purposes of the laundress *. 

Chaw Stick f . — The bark of this plant is of a 
pleasant bitter taste, and raises a great fermentation 
in the saliva %■ This is the common dentrlfice of 
the aborigines, from whom the use of it has been 
learned ; and for preserving the teeth pure and de- 
licately white, this simpleapplication perhaps exceeds 
all others.. With the natives any appearance of de- 
cay in this respect very rarely occurs §. 



• Intrntluction to Jeffery's West India Alias, p. I 
+ Rliamiius Gmania. 

\ Browne's Natural History of Jamaica, p. 173. 
§ Hendersons Honduras, \i. 117. 
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PAifMA Christi *.— This plant has brown stalks 
that divide into two or three branches, and rises tq 
the height of six or seven feet : the leaves are of a 
deep green on both sides, and are unequally serrate ; 
^e stem is thick jointed, and of a purplish red colour 
upwards. The seed of this plant, is a whitish ker- 
nel enclosed in a brown acrid husk. These seeds 
contain a large quantity of a mild nearly insipid oil, 
which from a third to a fourth of the weight may 
be extracted, and is the common Cantor Oil\ of the 
shops. The oil ip prepared in two different ways, 
either by simple expression, without previous pre- 
paration, or by decoction. For the latter method, 
the nuts are beaten in deep wooden mortars, and 
thrown into iron boilers filled with water, and slow- 
ly brought to a boiling heat with constant stirring. 
The oil rises as a scum to the top, which is simply 
strained and bottled. According to Dr Wright f , 
the oil thus prepared is much milder than that ob- 
tained by pressure, op account of the mucilaginous 
and acrid part which the compression forces out of 
the nut and mixes with the oil. Genuine castor oil 
is very thick and viscid, of a light amber or straw 
ith scarcely any smell or taste. It becomes 
y transparent by subsidence, and a quan- 



iinus .Communis, Linn. 
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tity of mucilage falk slowly to the bottom of the 
vessel *. 

Arrow Root f .-~It has a stalk and leaf exact- 
ly like the plant called Indian Shot % ; but the 
flower differs ; that of the latter being a beautiful 
scarlet, and that of the former milk white : the plant 
grows from a thick flashy root, and shoots by a sim- 
ple foliated stalk to the height of two or three feet, 
and terminates in a loose and somewhat branched 
flower- spike. It was called Indian Arrow Root^ 
the juice of the root being reputed a remedy for 
wounds inflicted with poisoned arrows, as well as 
against the stings of venomous insects. It is mealy, 
but may be kept perfectly sound for many years, as 
no insect will meddle with it. The root washed, 
pounded fine, and bleached, makes a fine powder 
and starch : It has sometimes been used as food, 
when other provisions were scarce, and is frequently 
administered in infusions to the sick* 



* Rpe's New Cydopsedia, vol. vi. part 2i 

t Marania Arundinacea^ Linn. 

X This plant conunonly rises about four feet from the ground, 
and is furnished with large oval leaves near the bottom : the 
top shoots into a simple flower-spike, and is adorned with red 
blossoms, which are succeeded by pretty large oval and echina- 
ted capsular containing large round seeds, from the size and 
form of which it derives its present appellation.— 'J^row^;?^, 
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Cassjlta ^. — This piant, winch fiKiiieiijr supplied 
the greatest part of the sostrmnrr of the native JTn- 
£auSy who called it MaaHal^is vow zaised in most 
paits of AmrrioL The Spomazds call the plant 
JPicon, and the tnead made fiom its root Casada. 
It is a Ycry beneficial TCgctaUe, and jidds an agree* 
afak wholesofne fix)d ; and this, widi its easy growth^ 
and faaidy nafiore, rpco mm rnds it ererywhere. It 
shoots finom a toa^, facanched hgnons root^ ^wfaosc 
dcndcr coUatexal fibres swcH into those fleshy conic 
maaaes fi}r which the plant is cultiTated ; and rises 
by a slender woody knotted stalk, to the hei^t of 
fimr, five, or six feet, sometimes mane. It thrives 
best in a fi:ee mixt soil, is propagated by the bud or 
gem, and ' generally cultivated in the fi>Ilowing 
manner* 

The gromid laid out fcnr the culture of this plant 
is first cleared, and bowed up into shallow holes, of 
about ten or twelve inches square, and seldom above 
three or four inches in depth. A sufficient number 
of full grown stems are then provided, and cut into 
short pieces, of about six or seven inches in length, 
as far as they are found to be tough and lignous, 
Wid well furnished with prominent, well grown, 
hardy buds : of these one or two are laid in every 
hole, and covered over with mould, from the adjoin- 



• Jatropha Mandikoca, 



ing bank ; but care must be taken to keep the 
ground clean until the plants rise to a sufficient 
height to cover the mould and prevent the growth 
of all weaker weeds. The plant grows to perfection 
in about eight months; but the roots will remain for 
a considerable time, uninjured in the ground, though 
the want of plants, or stormy weather, shoiild 
oblige the cutting of the stalks. The roots are com- 
monly dug up as occasion requires, and prepared for 
use in the following manner, viz. Being first well 
washed and scraped, then rubbed to a pulpy ^riwe 
on iron-graters, they are put into strong linen, or 
palmetto bags, and placed in presses, until the juice is 
entirely expressed. The presses generally used on 
this occasion, are both cheap and effectual ; they 
are contrived by placing one or more large flat 
stones near the root of some convenient tree, in the 
side of which they cut a hole or notch about the 
height of the stones ; and into this they fix the end 
of a strong plank, which is stretched over the flat 
stones on which the Cassava bags are set ; placing 
as many weights as the strength of the board will bear, 
or may be requisite to express the juice, on the 
other end. The ^rme being taken out and spread 
in the sun for some time, is pounded in large wood- 
en mortars, then run through coarse sieves, and af- 
terwards baked on convenient irons, similar to those 
used for toasting oaten cakes in Scotland. These 
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are placed upon the fire, and when hot, strewed 
with the sifted meal to whatever size or thicknes* 
people please to have their cakes made ; this agglu^ 
tinates as it heats, grows gradually harder, and when 
thoroughly baked, is a wholesome well-tasted bread. 
The juice of the root is sweetish, but more or less 
of a deleterious nature, both fresh and in the putrid 
state J though it hardly retains any thing of this 
quality while it ferments. What is expressed from 
the farine is frequently preserved by some people^ 
and prepared for many economic uses : in the boil^ 
ing it throws up a thick viscid scum, which is al- 
ways thrown away ; and the remaining fluid (being 
found by long experience to be both wholesome and 
agreeable) is sometimes diluted and kept for com- 
mon drink, and it is thought to resemble whey very 
much in that state. Some use it in sauces for all 
sorts of fish as well as many other kinds of food ; 
purposes for which it was known to be employed a- 
mong the native Indians, long before any European 
had landed in those parts of the world *. 

Vanglo, or Oil Plant f .— It was first introduced 
into Jamaica by the Hebrews j where it is now culti- 
vated in most parts of the island : the seeds are 



 Browne's History of Jamaica, p. 349. 
t Sesamum, Linn. 



frequently used in broths by Europeans, but the He- 
brews make them into cakes. The plant is in great 
esteem among many of the Oriental nations, who 
look upon the seeds as a hearty wholesome food ; 
and express an oil from them, that is not unlike, of 
inferior to the oil of almonds. The Sesamum plant 
is cultivated in CaroliTia with great success ; and it 
is computed there, that nine pounds of this seed 
yields upwards of two pounds of neat oil, wliich 
they find to grow more mellow and agreeable witli 
age ; and to continue without any rancid smell, or 
taste, for many years *. 



I 



I Eryngo f , or FiTTWEED. — This plant risea from a 
thick proportioned root, and spreads a good many 
leaves about the crown, before it throws up a stalk ; 
but as the season advances, it shoots into a branched 
stem, which generally rises to the height of one or 
two feet above the ground, and bears all its flowers 
in roundish radiated heads %. The seeds of this plant 
bruised and taken internally, are considered an in- 
fallible remedy for the bite of the most venomous 
snake. The root is attenuant and deobstruent, and 
is therefore esteemed a good hepatic, uterine, and 
nephritic. Its whole virtue, it is to be observed, 
consists in the external or cortical part. 



• Brawne's History of Jamaica, p. 270, 

+ Eri/ngium. 

J Browiie'3 History of Jamaica, p. 185. 
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Tomato *.— There are severd fipecies ; and the 
berries are oftaa used in soups and sauces, to which 
they give a very agreeable and grateful flavour : 
they are sometimes roasted, and then chiefly used 
with ihutton : they are also fried with eggs, and 
i»:rved up in single plates. In Spanish America, 
they are much used^ particvdarly in making omelets. 
This fruit is supposed to possess a stimulating, or 
kphrodisac property. The Hebrews in the West In- 
dies, make use of this fruit in almost all their dishes. 
The flowers in these plants grow chiefly on common 
footstalks, and are seldom above seven or eight feet 
together : they are disposed in an alternate and dis- 
tich order, and grow commonly at some distance 
from the alae of the leares f . 

GtJiNEA Pjspper J.— All the species of the Capsi' 
cum or Indian pepper (as it is called in America) 
have the same general qualities, which are sensible 
in every part of the plant. The fruit is much used 
ibr culinary purposes, and has long i^ce been intro- 
duced into Europe as a poignant ingredient in soups 
and high seasoned dishes, under the name of Cay^ 
inne pepper. This pepper derives its name from 
the island oi Cayenne^ in South America, of which 
it is a native. 



* Solanum Lifcxtpersicttm, Linn. 

t Browne's History of Jamaica; p. 175, 

} Capsicum, 
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' The species from which the Cayenne U made, is 
called Bird Pepper ; it grows in small tufted bush- 
es, and seldom rises above three feet from the 
ground : but when it meets with a support, shoots 
to a moderate height ; and in shady places, is fre- 
quently observed to rise many feet from the root. 
The capsulie and seeds of these plants are full of a 
warm acrid oil, and generally prove an agreeable 
seasoning with these sorts of food that require a 
gentle stimulus to promote the proper digestion ; 
and indeed, such a stimulus becomes more generally 
requisite in those warm countries, where a more 
free and constant perspiration seldom fails to pro- 
duce a weakness and langour in the bowels. They 
are used by most people in these colonies, and al- 
ways observed to give an appetite, to help digestion, 
to promote the tonic motion of the viscera j and in 
more robust habits, is sometimes obserii'ed to purge 
with a heat and tension about the podex. In the 
West Indies, there is a mixture made, and called 
Mandram, in which a great deal of this is employ- 
ed, and which seldom foils to promote an appetite 
in the most languid stomachs. The ingredients are 
sliced cucumbers, cachalots or onions cut very small, 
a little lime-juice, and Madeira wine, with a few 
pods of bird or other pepper well mashed, and 
mixed with the liquor *. 



' Browne's History of Jamaica, p. 177. 
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The fruit of tbe capsicum bacatum gath^ed 
when ripe, dried in the sun, and then pounded and 
mixed with salt, is kept stopt in bottles, and known 
in the West Indies by the name of Cayenne butter. 
Pepper-pot, accordilig to Miller, is made of the 
same species, or of that variety of it, called minimufn. 
For this purpose the ripe fruit is first dried in the 
sun, then put into an earthen or stone pot, with a 
layer of flour between each layer of the fruit, and 
baked in an oven till it is perfectly dried. It is then 
cleaned from the flour, and beaten or ground to fine 
powder. To every ounce of this powder, a pound 
of wheat flour is added, and the mixture made into 
lonall cakes with leaven : these are baked, cut into 
small pieces, and baked again till they are as hard 
as biscuit, then beaten into powder and sifted. The 
xesvlt is the wfell known Cayenne pepper. 

Vanilla ♦.-—This plant is a climber, and rises 
with great ease, to the tops of the tallest trees. The 
stalk is moderately slender, and throws out a long 
winding tendril opposite to each of the lower leaves, 
by which it sticks and holds to the branches, or 
bark of the tree : but after it gains the top, these 
become useless, and the place of each is supplied by 
^ fellow leaf, It is a parisitic plant, the leaves of 
which greatly resemble the vine, and are about 

 Myrohroma.'^^Epidendrum vanilla, Linn. 
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eightceo inches long, and three inches broad. The 
flowers are of a white colour, intermixed with stripes 
of red and yellow. When these fall off they are 
quickly succeeded by the pods, which grow in pairs, 
and are generally of the thickness of a child's fin- 
ger ; they are green at first, grow yellowish after- 
wards, and turn of a brownish cast as they ripen. 

The sort which is manufactured, grows not only 
in the Bay of Campeachy, but also at Carthagena, 
at the Caracas, Honduras, Darien, and Cayan, at all 
which places the fmit is gathered and preserved ; 
but it is rarely found in any of the English settle- 
nients, if we except Jamaica, though it might easily 
be propagated in them ; for the shoots are so full of 
juice, that they will continue fresh, out of the 
ground, for several months. 

When these plants are intended for propagation, 
nothing more is required than to make cuttings of 
three or four joints in length, which should be plant- 
ed in low warm lands, along walls, or at the foot of 
trees, or other props, whereby it may be supported. 

The method used to preserve the (rait, is when It 
turns of a yellow colour, and begins to open, to ga- 
ther it, and lay it in small heaps to ferment two or 
three days, in the same manner as is practised for 
the cocoa pods : care should be taken not to allow 
the pods to remain upon the stalks too long, as they 
then transude a black fragrant balsam, whichcarrles 
off" both the ^mell and delicacy of the seeds, for 
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which alone the plant is cidtivated. They aie a& 
terwards spread in the sua ta dry, and when they 
are about half dried, they flat them with their hands^ 
and afterwards rub them over with the oHof PaJMfi 
Christie or of the Cocoa ; then they expose them to 
the sun again to dry, and afterwards they rub them 
over with oil a second time ; then they put them in 
^naall bundles, coYcring them with the leaves of the 
Indian reed to preserve them. These plants pror. 
duce but one crop of fruit in a year^ which is com^ 
monly ripe in May, and. fit for gathering, for they 
do not let them remain on the plants to be perfect-- 
]y mature. The Spaniar^f French^ and ItaUans^ 
mix them in their chocolate, to which they are 
thought to give both a delicate smell and an agree- 
able flavour. They are generally looked upon as a 
cooHjDg cordial, a stomachic, and a good nervous me- 
dicine ; and are spmetimes used to perfume snufl&, 
gnd nfiany other substances. 

Cow^GE *, is the celebrated Cow-itch^ or Cow-* 
lux^e^ and is niuch used in this country as a power- 
ful vem^ifuge f . It bears long magnificent clusters 
of violet- coloured flowers. The legumes are densely 
clothed with rigid very pungent barbed bristles, 
causing intolerable itching in the skin, but swaUow- 

* DolipJios Prurieihs, Liniu 

t Henderson's Honduras^ p. 116. 
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ed with safety, in tlie form of a bolus, into the 
stomach, where they act mechanically, so as to des- 
troy all kinds of worms. This medicine may be 
given with great safety in all constitutions, as it 
produces no sensible ' disturbance ; and as a proof 
that its action is merely mechanical, it may be add-* 
ed, that neither the tincture nor decoction of this 
plant has any perceptible effect whatever on the 
constitution*. 

• 

Snake Okro f , or as it is sometimes called Fe- 
getable Mushj is very plentiful. The seeds of 
this plant when groWn to full maturity, have a 
strong and perfect smell of musk ; a few grains 
being sufficient to perfume a whole toom J. The- 
seeds of this contain an highly aromatic oil, and 
which when bruised and taken internally, are be- 
lieved to be an infallible remedy tor the bite of the 
most venomous snake. An application to the 
wounded part, in the way of poultice, of the same 
kind, is likewise recommended. § It may also be 
used with great propriety, instead of nausk, in pow- 
ders, pomatums, &c. 



■*i4^ki 



• Rees's Cyclopedia, vol. 12, p. I. 

t Hibiscus Abelmosckus, Linn. 

J Browne's Natural History of Jamaica^ p, 285. 

§ Henderson's Honduras, p. 116« 
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Okro*.— The pods of this shrubby plant are 
full of nutritive mucilage; and is the principal 
ingredient in most of the soups and pepper-pots/ 
made in America. They are generally boiled se-* 
()arately,and added just before these messes are taken 
oflf the fire : but the seeds may be boiled in broth, 
like barley or any other ingredient; for they are not 
so mucilaginous. The pods boiledand buttered, make 
a rich plate ; but are seldom used in this way, ex-^ 
cept in private families f . 

CoNTRAYEkVA J.-i^This plant is a climber, and 
rises frequently to a considerable height among the 
neighbouring trees and bushes. The root has a 
strong smell, and is deservedly looked upon as a 
warm attenuant and an active diaphoretic and 
stomachic ; it is administered in infusions, and great- 
ly used among the slaves in Jamaica §. Another 
species || is found in almost every spot about Balize, 
in the Bay of Honduras. A preparation from the root 
of this is known to produce abortion, and is much 
used for such purposes by negro females ^. The 



* Hibiscus. 

t Browne's History of Jamaica^ p. 285. 

X Arisiolochia Phetruome^ 

§ Browne'8 Natural History of Jani^ica> p. 250. 

II Dorsteina Contrayerva, Linn. 

% Henderson's Honduras^ p. 117* 



)TX}t is abcAit half an inbb thick, fnll of knots, hard, 
and of a reddish colotir; Long tou^ slender fibres 
shoot out fifom all sidfea oS it ; these are sometimes 
loaded with, knotty excriscencea: it is of a pale co« 
louf within^ e£ ah astringent taste, bitterish, with 4 
<Hgfat arid sweetish kiiid of actimoily, a^d has a pef 
4daliar kind of aromatic ameUi It was foi^erly 
much used in medicine^ biit ib now almost neglectr 



FoxGLOYEf .— ^This jdant is found about the high 
lands in the bay of HQndura&« It deriyes its bo* 
lanical name fptmi digiUile^ the fingo: of a glove, 
^nsiderable attention is: fcquiifed in the seleetioii 
.and preparation of this plarit for medical use. The 
leaves are to be gathered when the flower stems are 
shot up, but before the tiriie of flowering ; and the 
largest and deepest coloured leaves are preferable. 
These are to be cjrefully dried^ and wheh complete- 
ly crisp and dry^ they are to be reduced to powder, 
and kept in bottles closely corked, and ndt exposed 
to the Kght. 

SARSAPARiLLAf .i-^This plant delights in low moigt 
grounds, and near the banks of rivers. The roots 
run superficially under the surface of the ground. 



* Digitalis^ Lmn. 

t Smilax. Medicinal, Linnu 

R 
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ihe gatherers have only to ^loosen the soil a little, 
and to draw out the long fibres with a wooden hook^ 
In this manner, they proceed till the whole root is 
got out. It is then cleared of the mud, dried, and 
tnade into btmdlesw The flower of this phnt is yel- 
low, mixed with Fed. The fruit is a black berry, 
containing several brown seeds^ Its root, which is 
the part in use, divides itself into a great number 
of filaments, three or four feet long, of the thickness 
of a quill ; it is brownish outside, and white within, 
only miarked with two red streaks. It is inoderous, 
and has a mucilaginous very slightly bitter taste. 

Sarsaparilla, which is demulcent, and said to be 
diuretic, was first brought into Europe by the Spa- 
niards, about the year 1530, with the character of a 
specific for the cure of the lues venerea, which 
made its appearance a little before that time. The 
method of pfeparing it by the Spaniards and Indians 
of South America is as fdlows ^they macerate an 
ounce of the root in ^most four pints of water, for 
twenty-four hours, and boil it away to one-half. 
They give of the expressed decoction half a pint 
twice a-day, four hours before their meals, in bed, 
covered with clothefp, where f hey sweat two hours, 
mixing a si^cient quantity of the fine powder of 
the root with each dose of the decoction. They 
purge them every tenth day. The reputation of 
this medicine declined after its introduction into 
Europe ; though it appears from experience, that 



in many cases, strong decoctions of it drank plenti- 
fiilly, and duly continued, are of very considerable 
service for promoting perspiration, and sweetening 
or purifying the blood and humours. Dr William 
Hunter and Sir W. Fordyce revived its reputation*. 
This plant is obtained in the greatest abundance in 
all parts of the Mosquito Shore ; and in 1769, the 
British settlers exported from hence 200,000 lbs. of 
sarsaparilla f. 

Ipecacuanha J.— There are several sorts of this 
plant found here. The bark of ipecacuanha is said 
to be preferable to its root, as an emetic ; acting 
equally well, and with equal safety, in a smaller 
dose, either in powder, or infusion. The ipecacuanas 
radix, is a little wrinkled root about the thickness 
of a quill. The celebrated Mutiz recommends the 
use of this root, as a sovereign cure for the dysen- 
lery.mixed with cascariUa, and I believe a small por^ 
tlon of opium. There is a species of this plant very 
common in the West Indies, and the southern parts 
of America, which bears a red flower, has a thick 
short stalk of a deep-glossy green colour, fuU of a 
milky juice, and said to be used by the natives 
for creating abortions. 



 Rees's Cyclopajdia, vol. ixxi, part 2il. 
+ Edwards' Account of the Britiah Settlements o 
quito Shore, p. 911. 
* TptcacoanJia. 

R i 
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Yam ^ is a large floshj root| ^jtable when boile4 
or roasted, an^ of which tber^ are several Species, ^ 
iiatives of tropical climates: tl^ey are hi^y use&^ t^ 
. voyagers, as they will, like potatoe^^ keep for a ^opr 
siderahle tixne without spoiliDg. It is viniyersaliy 
cultivated in both the East and Wefit Indies, the 
equinoctial parts of A&ica, and in the islands of the 
South Sea ; its roots heing noiess ^tefvd than whole- 
some, when either boiled or roasted, and ^sgdas bre^ad. 
The root is often three feet long, as thick as a man's 
thigh, and sometimes weighs 30 lb$. Its bark is 
black, the internal part white and glutinous, becom- 
ing farinaceous when drest^ A favourite dish in 
Otaheite is composed of thisi ropt, with the pulp of 
the plantain fruit,, and the kernel^ or internal part 
;of the cocoa-oiut grated. It is niealy ^nd easy of 
digestion, being both diy and palatable ; and the 
-roots are inferior to none now i^ use, either in de- 
licacy, flavour, or matter pf ncmrishment f . 

The plants are propagated by the pieog ; but these 
must be cut so as to have a little of the skin upon 
them, by which alone they germinate; for the 
'roots have no apparent gems, but past out their 
weekly stems from every pa it of the sur&ce alike. 
They are put into holes, two or three in each, which 
are dug pretty regular, and about a foot and a half 



• Dioscorea. 

t Browne's History of Jamaica; p. 359. 
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or two feet square ; these are afterwards filled with 
earth, and the whole covered with cane-trash; 
which serves to keep th^ ground cool and fresh, and 
to prevent ths growth of weeds, from which these 
plants Tfimt be p^re^ully preserved, until they grow 
sufficiently to f^over the mould themselves. They 
^re planted comEoooly in August, and are generally 
ripe, about Npveinber or December following. 
When the roots are dug up, it is necessary to be 
careful not to v^pund ;them, or but as little as pos-> 
&ible ; for such as are cut throw out their sprouts 
very early, and are seldom fit for any thing but 
planting, if they hold out even till that season comes 
on. After they are dug up, they are rubbed over 
>vith ashes, and piled regularly on hurdles raised 
^bove the floor, sp that the air may pass freely be^ 
tween them : but; ^hen they are heaped in great 
qu^tities, care should be taken to ?trew some ashes 
between the layers *. 

PoTATOE and Potatoe Siipf .— Both these plants 
^re now cultivated all over America, and supply the 
poorer sort of people with a great part of their food 
in many places ; they are hardly distinguished by 
Ihe tops, but the roots of the latter are constantly of 
a yellow colour, qnd those of the foraier white : the 

* Browne'fl History of Jamaica; p. 360. 
t Solarium. 
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plant rises equally from the bits and slips ; • though 
generally propagate^ by the latter, and is cvdtivated 
by laying a few short juncks of the stem, or larger 
branches, in shallow interrupted trenches, and cover-^ 
ingthem with the mould from the banks. The 
roots grow to full maturity in three or four months, 
and the propagation is continued by covering the 
stems, bits and smaller protuberances with mould as 
they dig up the more perfect bulbs for use. The 
leaves make a very agreeable fodder for sheep, goate, 
hogs, rabbits and horses, upon occasion ; and the 
roots boiled, mashed and fermented, make a plea-- 
sant cooling drink *. 

Ginger f. — This grateful aromatic root had a 
very early introduction into Hispaniola, and Acosta 
relates that it was conveyed fh)m the East Indies to 
New Spain by a person named Francisco de Men- 
doza. If such was the fact, the Spanish Americans 
must have entertained very high expectations of 
profit from its culture, and carried it to a great ex- 
tent in a very short space of time ; it appearing firom 
the same author, that no less than 22,053 cwt. were 
exported by them to Old Spain in the year 1547. 

Ginger is a knotty, flattish root, of a fibrous sub- 
stance, of a pale or yellowish colour, qovered with a 

* Browne's History of Jammca^ p. 154?. 
t Amomum Zingib^. 
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thill, dusky pellicle, which is usually taken off while 
it is fresh, and before it is brought to Europe. The 
plant does not appear far above the ground ; it puts 
forth long green leaves, somewhat similar to those of 
the leek, and its flowers are red, slightly tinged with 
green. 

There are two sorts of ginger, white and black j 
of which the former is the most valuable ; but the 
diflerence arises wholly from the mode of curing ; 
the former being preserved by insolation, and the 
latter by means of boiling water. The Indians are 
fond of ginger; they eat both the young shoots of 
the leaves and the roots themselves, cut small in 
their sallads and broths ; and they make a very fine 
sweetmeat of them, preserving them with sugar ; but 
in this case they must be taken up at the end of 
three or four months, while its fibres are tender, and 
full of sap. 

In the cultivation of this root, no greater skill or 
care is required than in the propagation of potatoes 
in Great Britain, and it is planted much in the same 
manner, but is fit for digging only once a-year, 
unless for the purpose of preserving it in syrup. In 
Jamaica it attains its full height and flowers about 
August or September, and fades about the close of 
the year. When the stalks are entirely withered, 
the roots are in a proper state for digging, which is 
generally performed in the months of January and 
Tebruary. After being dug, they arc picked, clean-- 
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sed, and gradually seethed, or scalded in boiling wa-» 
ter : they are then spread out, and exposed every 
day to the sun, till sufficiently dried; and after 
being divided into parcels of about 100 lbs. weight 
each, they are packed in bags for the market : thil^ 
is called the " hlack ginger.^* White ginger ii 
the root df the same plant ; but instead of scalding 
the roots, by which they acquire the dark appear* 
ftnce of the former, e^ch root is picked, scraped, se^ 
parately washed^ smd afterwards ^dried with great 
care : by this Operation, more than double expence 
is incurred, and the market price is proportionably 
greater. ^ 

Wild Pine ** — ^This plaftit fixes itself, and takes 
root on the body of a tree,* commcMily in the fork of 
the greater branches of the wild cotton tree. By 
the conformation of its leaves, which have a broad 
hollow base f ; it catches and retains water from 
every shower; Each leaf resembles a spout, and 
forms at its base a natural bucket or reservoir, which 
Contains about a quart of pute water, where it re- 
mains perfectly secure, both from the wind and the 
sun, yielding refreshment to the. thirsty traveller 
in placed where water is not otherwise to be pro- 
cured %. 

* TiUandsia Maxitna. 

t Browne's Natural History of Jamaica, p. 194. ^ 

t Edward's History of the West Indies, vo}. 1st, p. 565. 
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Prira ApptE *.— This is a perennial root; tlie 
ibbC-Ieaves* ait from ti^o to three feet loiig, and 
from two to three inches broad, channelled, often 
a little glaucous ; the stem is short, cylindric, thick 
alid leafy ; the spite is glomerate, dense", scaly, oval 
or conic, cfOwned with a tuft: o^ leaves, similar to 
die root and stem leaves, but smaller : the flowers' 
ate bluish,' sihail' and' scattered' lipoh the common, 
thick, fleshy receptacle;' the gerni, is'hal'f buried in 
the substance of thfe receptacle, which after the" 
flowers fall off,inCreaseS'ih size, and becomes a suc- 
culent fruit, covered" on all sides' with srhtiU trian- 
gular scales,- and resetWfcrmg the strobile of the* 
genus Pin7«,' whence its comrrion English name 
is derived. This roOt is a native of the tropical 
regiotis of America, andwas found by Columbus 
in all the West Irldik' islands. This has always been' 
esteemed the richest and best fruit in America : it 
is, in general, agreeable to the stomach'; but the na- 
tural raellownfess of its juici: rendersit more agreea- 
ble to thfe natives "and old standards, than it possi- 
bly can be to new comers, who generally think it 
too rich and cloying. The juice fermented, would 
make a good wine ; it is sometimes mixed with the 
rum liquor, when it" ferments, and is thought to 
give it a pleasant flavour -f-. In South America, a 

" Bromelia Ananas, Linn. 

t Browne's Natural History of Jamaica, p. 192, 
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pleasant drink is made of the pine apple, cut in 
slices, and left to steep for twenty-four hours in 
water. 

PiNGuiN Pine Apple*.— -The leaves of this plant 
are five or six feet long^ and the edges very prickly, 
and these generally arched backwards, which makes 
them extremely hurtful to either man or beast, that 
may chance to fall among them ; and are, for this 
reason, generally used in all the fences and inclosures 
round the country f • The fruits of this plant are 
separate^ and each nearly of the size of a walnut ; 
the pulp has an agreeable sweetness, joined with such 
a sharpness, that if you make much use of it, or let 
it lie for any time in the mouth, it will corrode the 
palate and gums, so as to make the blood ouze from 
those tender parts J. The leaves of all the diflferent 
sorts of Bromelia, (but this in particular) being 
Stripped of the pulp, yields a strong thready sub- 
ttance not much inferior to hemp, which is fire- 
quently made into ropes, whips, &c. ; and by the 
Spaniards into hammocks. 

Gourd §.— This plant is cultivated chiefly on 



* Btomdia Pinguiut Lxan, 

t Browne's Natural History of Jamaica^ p. 193./ 

i Ibi(l 

J Cuatrbiia, 
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account of the lignous shell of its fruit, which grows 
frequently large enough to contain between twenty 
and thirty quarts. Where aloes is manufactured in 
any quantity, it is commonly preserved in these 
shells. They are also used to hold water and small 
grain*. 

Scotch Grass f.— This plant is cultivated, and 
thrives very luxuriantly in aU the low and marshy 
lands of ^oma/ca, where it is now almost universally 
used as fodder for all their stabled cattle: it is 
planted near the towns with great care, and found 
to be one of the most beneficial productions of the 
island ; it is propagated by the joints or root, and 
set in small drilled holes placed about two feet and 
a half asunder ; the young shoots begin to appear 
in a few days, and as they grow, they spread and 
creep along the ground, casting a few roots, and 
throwing out fresh shoots from every joint, as they 
run ; they soon supply the land, and fill the field 
with standing plants, the only that are generally 
cut. It rises variously according to the moisture 
and luxuriance of the soil, but its general growth is 
from two to four feet, and is fit to cut in six months 
from the first planting, and every month or six 
weeks after, if the seasons are fiivourable, and pro- 



* Browne's Natural History uf JamaicSj p, 35^ 
+ Fanimm kirlcUtim, Linn. 
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per care taken to keep % grpwd fros from wp^. 
Afii acfe of gpo^ land welj stoc^e^ ynth .thijs pteitt 
in pie yicinity of Kingstop, is computed tp hupg ip 
aboye a hundred and twSftty poupd^ a-year ; and i* 
not attended with so napch ^ xpepqg of so many iPr 
conveniences as when cultivated with any of ):hQ 
other productions of the Island ; for being once 
planted, it holds many years ; but whea the piain 
stalk or xoot grows hard and lignous, the young 

\ f • 1  , , r .  i J     . l . 

shoots do not push so luxuriantly, and they are then 
obliged to be planted aneyir j this however is very 
easy, a; it is done gradually, for they genefally ^up- 
ply the pieces as they clean them, and throw up 
every stubbed or failing root they find, plapting a 

few joints in ijs plac^ *• From a single acre of this 

g, ' . * I  . ... * I •  . » • - •   •   

plant, five hpret^s ipay be maintaiped a whole year, 
allowing fifty-si:?^ pounds of grass a-day to each +. 

PuiN?A Grass J.— This jdapt, like the Scofch 
grass, i$ ^l^o inucji cultivated jii Jamaica. It is 
planted, like the other, by the joint or gem, and 
also by the root ; l)vit does not require near so much 
moisture, and is reckoned a more h^a^ty fodder §. 
" Thisi plant ipay \>^ considered as next to the sugar 
** cane in point of importance; ^ most of the 

• Browne's History of Jamaica^ p. 133. 

t Edwards' History of. the West Indies^ vol I. p. 253* 

J Holcus, 

5 Browne^s History of Jamaica, p. 366. 



•• grazing and breeding farms thoughout the island^ 
** were originally created, and are still supported, 
*' chiefly by ineans of this invaluable herbage. 
Hence the plenty of homed cattle, both for the 
l^utcher aud pl^er, is sueh that few markets in 
" Ei^rope, furnish beef at a cheaper rate, or pf betr 
" ter qpality, than those of Jamaica **" 






*»^ 



* Edwards' History of Jamaica^ vol, ]. p. 255. 
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Horse* .—This noble animal is found in consider- 
able numbers in this country ; in the interior there 
are droves of them, sometimes containing thr^e or 
four hundred head. Their price is from 12 to 15 dol- 
lars per head, or from £2 10s. to £3 Sterling. They 
are generally small, but very sure footed and hardy, 
which renders them extremely fit for those moun- 
tainous lands : and their hoofs are so hard that they 
seldom require shoes ; but this is the effect of the 
heat of the country and dryness of the land in gene- 
ral. The horses found in this country are without 
doubt of Spanish origin ; but many of them have a 
mixture of the English breed ; in consequence of 
some horses of that nation having been imported in- 
to the country, during the time that the British 
were in possession of the Mosquito Shore. 

Ox arid Cow f j these are to be had in great numbers 
in this country : there are many large herds of them ; 
and at Plantain Biver, on the property of General Ro- 
binson, there is a herd of at least 500 head, as large 
^nd fine, as are to be found in any part of the world. 



f f^qtius. A Jios, 
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The breed in this country, is undoubtedly of Spa- 
nish origin, and perhaps mixed with the English ; 
some of which were no doubt imported into the 
Mosquito territory, when in possession of thatnation. 
Many of them are to be found wild in the interior. 
The usual price of a tame ox, or even of a cow 
with its calf, very rarely exceeds from 12 to 15 dol- 
lars a-head, or about £3 10s. to M3 sterling. Cow 
milk is generally very thin in those parts of the 
world, and tastes frequently rancid, especially when 
they feed in the lower lands, where the accacia and 
the Guinea Head weed grow in plenty ; neverthe- 
less, in the mountainous situations they yield sweet 
milk, and good butter is sometimes made from it. 
" Within the Spanish territory in particular, nature 
" has supplied a rich and almost boundless pasturage, 
" and where the numbers of cattle and horses raised 
•' is prodigious. Many of the latter, so little are 
" they regarded, return to a state of wildness, and 
*' associate in immense droves, from which it fre- 
" quently becomes a task of much difficulty and 
" danger to reclaim them *.'* The British settlers, 
while resident at Black River, formerly used to ob- 
tain both horses and cattle from the Spaniards in 
exchange for merchandise. 

Considerable quantities oHasqjo ; the flesh of cat- 
tle cut up into long shreds, slightly salted, and 
dried in the sun, are imported into the island of St 

* Hfnileison'* HondoM^ p. 12ft 
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Ttennas^ fiom the River ftkte; ahdfffom' w&hte, 
aiflter a certiffcate haisbeeh obtained: of its ha^ir^ 
been landed, it is again re-exported to the Havana ;^ 
where it selk for 14 dollars, and even sbmetfliiiBs'fbif 
Iff^ dbUats ptt fcwt. 

Tasajo are buiidlb of flesh; tdYL^d up and tied fe^r, 
which is dbne by slicing otf aU* the flesh frohi the 
librie with a kiiife, inlbhgthili nkn^6W stripfes. ttr 
is then salted and hiSAg up on postis; or bitWeiii^ 
tWo trees to dry, being left exp6sfed tio the wind and^ 
weather for a whble Week ; it is' ttieh hung up and^ 
nhti^ed for anotiiei^ wdek.-ahd'a^^i^ltrkVd^ rolled ti^' 
iii^ili^-btih<ae3, Whibh in dM^ b&6th'<48 alinost as^ 
hdrd'aS ^toile*. When it is to life used4t is washed;- 
lieat ^Wdl' & mallet', ahd eitlifer boiled' ot stewed'j it 
is nbt nht)leasant to tti^ tsiste. 

Cattle, it is^uppbsed^ can be tikd iti' donsidetaible 
litiihbers frbm the Spaniards in thfe back country, at 
the moderate price df 4 dollars peVhead. In conse- 
quence of the scarcity of cattle on tiie Spanish'Main 
and in the West Indies, it is'said* that Messrs Cav- 
ari and Co. of Bairbadoes*, the contmctdrs for sup- 
jJlyirig the British Army and Navy with provisions^ 
haVe been compelled to send' to Ireland' and the 
Cape de Verd Islands for cattle : the passage front' 
Poyais tb the Windward Islands, may be estimated 
at about thirty days at farthest, and' this country 

* A New Survey of the West Indies^ &c. by Thomas Gage, 

London^ l6^S, p« 1 4^5. . 



cbuld supply annually, without detriment, from 
1200 to 2000 head of cattle, besides any quantity 
of green turtle. 



Buffalo*. — ^I insert this animal on the authority 
of Captain Wright f. It is probably the Bison 

of America. *' The bunched ox, or wild bison, 
*' (according to BufFon), appears to have inhabited 
" the northern parts of America only, as Virginia, 
" Florida, the country of the Illionois, Louisiana, 
" &c. ; foi though Hernandez calls it the Mexican 
" BuU, we learn from a passage of Antonio de Solis, 
" that this animal was a stranger in Mexico," &c. 
The following is a literal translation from de Solis f , 
of the passage alluded to by Buffbn, who formed 
his opinion from a French copy of the work, " In 
" the second court of the same house, were the wdd 
" beasts, which had been presented to Montezuma, 
" or taken by his huntsmen, in strong wooden ca- 
" ges, well arranged, and under cover ; Hons, ti- 
" gers, bears, and all kinds of wild beasts, the pro- 
" duction of New Spain ; among which the great- 
" est novelty was the Mexican Bull, extraordiniry 
*' curious, being composed of various animals, 
" crooked, with a bunch on his back, and the 
" shoulder curved hke a camel, the flank meagre, 

• Bos Bubalat, Linn. 
+ Wright's Memoir, p. 15. 

i La Hiatoria de la conquiaU, &c. de la Nueva Eapana, por 
Don Antono de Solia, Madrid 1684, p. 340. 
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*^ the tail large, and the neck corered with hair 
^ like the lion ; the foot doven, and the forehead 
" armed like a bull, whose ferocity it imitates with 
" equal activity and execution *. " 

Mules f , are sometimes obtained firom the Spanish 
settlers in the back country ; and are more valuable 
than any other cattle in these hilly countries ; and 
the most generally used both for carriage and the 
mill in all mountainous estates. 

. Hogs {.-—These animals, when tame, differ in no^ 
thing from those of the same sort, commonly seen 
in Europe, being generally bred and raised in the 
same manner. The Guinea Hog §, though a small 
sort, answers best in America, for it breeds a great- 
er number of pigs th^i any other kind, and these 
very rich and delicate : but the old ones are so fat, 
that none, excerpt the boars, are ever brought to 
table ||. 

Pecarry ^, or Meaokan Hog. The fusl» of 

* Probably the animal^ which Captain Wright calls the Buf-i 
itHOf is nothing more than ^e WiU Bull now so numert)n9 on 
l3tLt continent of America^ and which are said to have sprung: 
from one bull and seven cows which were carried thither by 
some <^ the first conquerors. 

t Equ^ Asinus Mulus, Linn. 

X Sut. 

{ Sus PorcUs. 

\\ Browne's Natural History of Jamaica^ p. 48T' 

IF Sus Tajasm, Linn. 
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this Bpecies are scarcely conspicuous when the 
mouth 13 shut; the eara are shorty ereot, pointed; 
the eyes are sunk in the head ; the neck ia short 
and thick ; the bristles are nearly as large as those 
of the hedge-hog, longest on the neck and back ; in 
colour it is hoary, black, annulate with white ; from 
the shoulders to the breast is a collar of white. In 
size and figure, this animal bears an imperfect re- 
semblance to the hog of China ; it has no tail. On 
the back of this animal is placed a glandulous ori- 
fice, which has furnished a very common belief 
that in this part of it the navel is situated. From 
this gland on the back, constantly distils a thin fe- 
tid liquor, which is the most remarkable peculiarity 
of this species. If killed in the night, provided the 
gland on the back be taken otF, and the liquor which 
it secretes, carefully washed away at the instant of 
death, the flesh of the Mexican hog is considered 
agreeable food, and is esteemed good either fresh or 
salted. Though existing in a wild state, they are 
susceptible of domestication, but nothing can over- 
come their natural stupidity. They grunt with a 
stronger and harsher voice than the hogs of Asia and 
Europe ; their chief food is fruit, seeds, and roots ; 
but they will devour with great eagerness serpents, 
toads, and hzards ; and they display great dexterity 
in tearing off the skins of these reptiles ; but they 
do not wallow, and become fat, like the common 
hog. They produce a number of young at each lit- 
T3 
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ter, and the mother treats them with the tendernesai 
^nd solicitous care of a kind parent. 

Waree *, called by some the hog of the Isthr 
mus of Darien ; and an opinion has been suggested, 
that it may only be the European hog run wild f ; 
they. are very fierce: and if not woimded in any 
principal part, generally return with great fury upon 
the assailant, who is obliged to climb into some 
neighbouring tree to avoid the fury of the beast. 
The approach of these animals may be heard in the 
woods at a great distance, by the loud and clamorous 
qoisQ they usually make. 

GiBEONiTE J.— This is a small animal greatly re- 
^mbling, though somewhat larger than the guinea- 
pig. It is plentifully found at Honduras, and easily 
domesticated. The flesh of it is extolled as a pecu- 
liar delicacy §. This animal is near two feet in 
length ; the form thick and clumsy, and bearing 
some resemblance to that of a pig, for which reason 
it has sometimes been, palled the hog-rabbit. The 
head is round ; the muzzle short and black ; the 
upper jaw longer than the lower ; and the lip divid- 
ed like that of the hare : the nostrils are large, the 



* Sus Americensis. 
f Henderson's Honduras^ p. 124. 
i Cavia Paca.'^Mus Paca, Linn. 
J Henderson's Honduras^ p. 124. 
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whiskers long ; the eyes large and prominent, and of 
a brown colour ; the ears short, moderately large, 
round, and naked ; the neck thick ; the body very 
plump, larger behind than before, and covered with 
coarse, short, thinly scattered hair of a dusky brown 
colour, deepest on the back : the throat, breast, in- 
Bides of the limbs and belly, dingy while ; and on 
each side of the body are five longitudinal series of 
roundish, or shghtly angular spots, situated contigu- 
ous to each other. The legs are short, and the feet 
have five toes, four of which are armed with strong 
and sharp claws ; that on the fifth toe being very 
small. The tail consists merely of a small conic 
projection, not more than half an inch in length. 
The female is said to produce but one young at a 
birth. 

Indian Coney *. — This animal, which has some- 
times been confounded with the former, is of the size 
of the rabbit ; the body plump, and thicker behind than 
before ; the head rather small and somewhat com-; 
pressed laterally ; snout longand rather sharp ; nose di- 
vided at the tip ; and the upper jaw longer than the 
lower ; ears short, broad, naked, and rounded ; neck 
rather long, but thick ; legs thin, almost naked and 
blackish ; the hind legs larger than the anterior ones, 
and furnished with only three toes ; tail extremely 



* Cavia AgtilL^Mus Aguli, Linn. 
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ihcort, nakedy and sometimes scarcely visible ; the 
whole of the animal covered with hard, strong, and 
shining hair, in general of a rufous brown colour 
with blackish freckles; rump orange coloured. 
Authors mention three varieties, viz. The lesser 
Agouti, or cavia aguit cunicularis; the laiger 
Agouti, ox cavia agouti leporina; the American 
Agouti, cavia agouti Americana. 

Bufibn observes, that the agouti has the hair, grunt-* 
ing, and voracious appetite of the hog; and when fully 
satiated, hides the remainder of its food like the fox, 
in different places. It takes delight in gnawing and 
spoiling whatever it comes near. When irritated, 
it bites fiercely; its hair stands erect along the 
back, and it strikes the ground violently with its 
hind feet. It does not, he remarks, dig holes like 
the rabbit, but lives in the hollows of trees. Roots, 
potatoes, yams, and fruits, are its principal food. 
It uses its fore paws, like the squirrel, in carrying 
fixDd to its mouth ; runs swiftly up hill, or on even 
ground ; but its fore paws being shorter than its 
hinder ones, it is in danger of falling upon a decli- 
vity. The flesh of the agouti being nearly as good 
as that of the rabbit, and the skin of such a durable 
quality, as to form an excellent upper leather for 
shoes : the himting of these animals is an object of 
attention among the Indians. They commonly go 
in search of them with dogs, or take them in traps ; 
tht natives know also how to allure then^ by whist- 
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Hog or imitating their cries, and kUl as many as 
they please. The young agouti is easily tamed. 
When in a wild state, they generally dwell in the 
woods, where the female chooses the most obscure 
parts, and there prepares a bed of leaves and grass 
for her young. She usually brings forth two or 
three at a time, and in a day or two afterwards, she 
carries them in her mouth like a cat, into a hollow 
of some tree, where she suckles them for a short 
space of time, and they are goon in a condition to 
run about and provide for themselves. They mul- 
tiply as fast as rabbits, producing three, four, and 
sometimes five young ones, during every season of 
the year. When in a domestic state, they never 
remove to any great distance, and always return to 
the house ; but constantly retain aomewhat of their 
wild disposition. 

Henderson says, " this animal, in size, form, and 
" habit, is very like the hare. It docs not run, but 
" leaps ; and whilst in the act of listening, it rears 
" itself on the hind legs, exactly in the same way, 
" The meat of it is wholesome, but exceedingly 
*'di7«." 



TiGERf , called also the Jaguar oi American Tiger, 
The colour of this animal is a bright tawny ; the 
upper part of the head striped with black ; the sides 

• Henderson's Honduras/ p. 183. 
t FeUa Onca. 
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beautifully variegated with irregular oblong ocoUar 
spots ; the thighs and legs are variegated ifnth black 
spots without central spaces; breast and belly^ 
whitish ; tail not so long as the body, above marked 
with large black spots in an irregular manner, be^ 
Dieatb with smaller spots. It grows to the size of 
the wolf, and sometimes even larger. The female 
is supposed to produce only two young at a birth. 
The Jaguar ^' often commits the most open and 
'* daring outrages on the plantations of the settlers. 
Sheep, goats, and hogs, are the particular objects 
of its depredations. Reports are also given^ that 
'* it has sometimes attacked man, but it is consider- 
ed that such are unfounded ; for it fortunately 
happens, that the otherwise established reputation 
** for courage in this animal is usually found defi-* 
" cient in this respect ♦." It runs swiftly, and by 
means of its talons, ascends the loftiest dnd smooth- 
est trees, with a facility that is inconceivable, when 
in pursuit of quadrupeds, that endeavour, by climb- 
ing up the trees, to effect their escape; 

Blac^ TiGERf .-i— This resembles the former pretty 
nearly, except in colour, which is dusky, and in ge- 
neral plain. The throat, belly, and inside of the 
legs, are pale-ash ; the upper lip white, and furnish- 






* Henderson's Honduras, p. 120. 
t Felts Discolor. 
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ed with long whiskers, and the eye-brows beset 
with long hairs ; at each corner of the mouth is a 
black spot; the ears are sharp -pointed, and the 
paws white. The tail is of the same colour with the 
rest of the body, " The Black Tiger, which is 
" deemed much the fiercest, is but rarely discover- 
" ed *." It grows to the size of an heifer of a year 
old, and is remarkable for its strength ; its form is 
rather slender. M. de la Borde relates of the black 
tigers, that they frequent the sea shore, and eat the 
eggs deposited there by the turtles. They also de- 
vour alligators, lizards, and fishes, and sometimes 
the buds and tender leaves of the Indian fig. 

t 
Mexican CAxf , or Ocelot, is common, and proves 
destructive to the smaller kinds of stock, such as 
poultry, &c. X It greatly resembles the common 
cat, but is three or four times its size, measuring in 
length about four feet, aild its height two feet 
and a half. In the variety of its markings, as well 
as colours, the ocelot is extremely beautiful, the 
male especially. The general colour is bright tawny 
above, with the breast, belly, and lower part of the 
sides, together with the limbs, white. A black 
stripe extends from the top of the head, along the 



* Henderson's Honduras, p. 121. 

+ Felts PardnlU. 

J Henderson's Honduras, p. 121. 
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back) to the origin of the tail ; the forehead is spot-* 
ted with blacky as are also the tegs ; the shoulders^ 
back, and rump, are finely variegated with ovate 
blotches, and interrupted longitudinal bands of. a 
deieper tinge than the ground colour, the edges of 
which are black ; the spots are gen^^y marked in 
the middle with a single spot of black, the striped 
with a series of black dote disposed at nearly an 
^ual distance from each other. The tail is diver- 
sified with blotches of an irregular form, and black 
at the tip. In the female, the fur is neither so 
tivid in colour, nor so beautiful in variety* The 
Mexican cat, though voracious and fierce, is of ^ 
f knid nature, and so afraid of dogs, that when pur- 
sued by thetn, it fliefi^ to the woods for safety: It 
tever leaves its lurking places in the day time, nor 
even in the night, When the moon shines ; it is under 
the obscurity of the darkest nights, and when the 
^(reathef is tenipestuous, that it ventures so far as 
Hht neighbouring &rm6 m quest of prey. The fe- 
lAsde is said to have about two young ones at a 
fitter* 

CkHJdouAR ^, or Puma^ smd sometimfes called the 
American hofk, is the largest of the beasts of pre^ 
known to inhabit the new continent, measuring in 
length rather ttiort than five feet from tl^ nose to 

* Filis Conc0k)v» 
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'the tail, imd the tail itself measiiting iii length two 
feet eight inches. The form is slender, the body 
■being long, and the animal standing high on his 
legs. The predominant colour is pale brownish red, 
inclining in some parts to blackish, especially on 
the bact, which is darkest. This is an animal of 
great strength and fierceness, preying on cattle and 
deer ; to attack which, it will swim rivers, and burst 
through the bounds of inclosures ; notwithstanding 
which, when brought into captivity, it becomes al- 
most as gentle as the common cat, allowing itself to 
be caressed, and even permitting boys to mount its 
' back. The fur is soft ; and the flesh, which is 
■white, is eaten by the Indians, who esteem it ex- 
cellent food. 

Leopard *. — This animal is about the size of a 
. ^rey-hound, the usual length being about tlirec feet 
-and a half; the head is small, the body long, the 
ears short, and the tail about twenty inches. The 
body is of a light tawny brown colour above, mark- 
ed with small round black spots, which are scatter- 
ed over the back, sides, head, and legs ; the belly 
is white, and the tail marked on the upper side with 
three large black spots. This animal is particularly 
distinguished from every other of the same tribe, 
by having the mane on the collar aijd between the 
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shoulders, a character no other animal of this genus 
js known to possess ; the hairs which constitute the 
jnane are about five inches long, and sufficiently 
fX)pious to be distinguished. 

r 

P£ER ^.-r-This Species is of the sixe of the common 
or European Roebuck, and of a reddish colour, b\it 
when young, is often spotted with white. The 
horns are thick, strong, and rugged ; they bepd for- 
ward, are aboi^t ten inches long, and trifurcated at 
the upper part, but vary sometimes in the number 
of processes Th^ head is large ; eyes large and 
bright, and the neck thick. *' The meat this animal 
•f affords is always found extremely poor, which may 
** most probably be attributed to the very harassed 
** life so timid and inoffensive a creature is forced to 
" ^ndefgo f ." The deer are very numerous in this 
country^ and the hunting of them is one of the fa- 
VQurite occupations of the Indians. In the adjoin- 
ing provinces of Guatemala, it is said that when the 
Indians have killed a deer, they let it lie in the 
woods or in some hde, covered with leaves for the 
^pace of about a week, untU it stinks and becomes 
fijjl of worms : they then bring it home, cut it into 
joints, aud parboil it with an herb which groweth 



• Cermts Mexicanus. 

t Henderson's Account of the British Settlement of Hondu- 
W, p. 122. 
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there, and greatly resembles Tanzy, which 
sweeteneth it again, and makes the flesh eat tender, 
and as white as a piece of turkey. Thus parboiled, 
they hang up the joints in the smoke for a while, 
and then boil it again, when they eat it, which is 
commonly dressed with Indian pepper : it is found 
to eat white and short ; and this is the venison of 
the natives *, 

Antelope f , or Gazelle, is a most beautiful little 
creature, about half the size of the deer X- Natural- 
ists assert, that none of the numerous species of this 
genus are found in America ; they are mostly con- 
fined to Asia and Africa, inhabiting the hottest re- 
gions of the Old World, or the temperate near the 
tropics. " If the animal in question, however, and 
" which in this country is not known by any other 
" name, be not a member of this tribe, it might be 
" difficult to point out to what other class it should 
" properly belong. The resemblance, as far as de- 
" scription can be relied on, is in every respect es- 
" sentlally tlie same J." The following is the de- 
scription of the Dorcas, the species of Antelope, 



• A New Survey of the West Indies, &e. by Thomas G«ge, 
London, leW, p. 1*3. 
+ Aiitilope Dorcas, Linn. 
X Hendi^rsoii's Honduras, p. 122. 
S Ibid. 
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supposed to inhabit this country. It has its horm, 
which are about 12 inches long, and sunounded by 
13 prominent rings, bent in form of a lyre $ the up- 
per parts of the body reddish brown, the under parts 
and buttocks white, and both divided by a dusky 
line along the sides ; the knees furnished with a long 
brush or tuft of hair ; the tail short, covered with 
long blackish hairs, and white underneath. This 
animal is about half the size of a fallow deer : goes 
in large flocks, is easily tamed, though naturally 
very timid, and its flesh is reckoned excellent food. 
Mr Penult, in the Synopsis of Quadrupeds, says, 
*^ As there appears a general agreement in the na^ 
*^ ture of .the species that form this great genus 
^* (Caprd)f it will prevent needless repetition to ob- 
•* serve, that the antelopes are animals generally of 
^* a most elegant and active make ; of a restless and 
^* timid disposition ; extremely watchful j of great 
^ vivacity ; remarkably swift and agile, and most 
** of their boundings so light, so elastic, as to strike 
** the spectator with astonishment. ''— " Antelopes 
•* gaierally reside in hilly countries, though some 
** inhabit plains ; they often brouse like the goats, 
" and feed on the tender shoots of trees, which 
" gives their flesh an excellent flavour. This is to 
'^ be understood of those taken in the chase ; for 
" those which are fattened in houses are far less de- 
^* liciousi The flesh of some species ig said to taste 
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" of musk, which perhaps depends on the qualities 
*' of the plants they feed upon."^ 

" This preface was thought necessary, to point 
*' out the difference in nature between this and the 
" goatkind, with which most systematic writers have 
" classed the antelopes; hut the antelope forms an 
" intermediate genus, a link between the goat and 
*' the deer, agreeing with the former in the texture 
" of the horns, which have a core in them, and are 
*' never cast ; and with the latter in elegance and 
" swiftness *." 

Armadillo f . — There are three species of this 
curious animal found here ; the three, eight, and 
iline banded. The armadillos aie of a gentle dis- 
position, and inhabit subterraneous retreats or bur- 
rows, which they easily excavate by means of their 
large and strong claws. They are said to feed on 
roots, melons, yams, grain, flesh, insects and worms; 
an opinion, says Henderson, that has in some degree 
been contradicted by observation f . The armadil- 
lo forms another luxury of the table in this country. 
Molina says, the flesh is more delicate than that of 
the Guinea pig ; it is only, however, the young ar- 
madillos which are in request, for as they grow old, 
the flesh acquires a strong musky scent, which ren- 



* Pennant's Synopsis of Quadrupeds. t Dntypus. 

X Heiukreon's Honduras, p. 136, 
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ders them veiy disagreeable. All the species are 
easily tamed, andareamostinofiensive little anim^. 
But in this state they seldom long exist ; a circum* 
stance that is chiefly believed to be owing to the 
difficulty of supplying them with the kind of food 
to which they have been accustomed, »id which 
principally cbnsists of the insects found in the de- 
cayed roots of trees *. We shall give a short descrip- 
tion of each species according to the number of bands. 

T^HREE.ftANBED ArMadillo f .*^This spccics, the 
Tatu Apara of Marcgrave, is one of the most ele- 
gant species of the armadillo ; its colour is a clear 
yellowish white ; the head, shoulders, and posterior 
part of the body, are coated with regular hexagonal 
divisions, curiously studded or tuberculated on the 
surface, and the zones of the body are extremely 
distinct j the tail is thick and short ; the legs are 
covered with hexagonal divisions or segments, simi- 
lar to those on the shoulders, but smaller ; the ears 
are rather large j and the claws smaller than in most 
other species. Marcgrave says, that when the crea- 
ture lies down to sleep, or when touched by any 
person, he gathers his feet together, puts his head 
below his belly, and makes the whole body so per- 



• Henderson's Honduras^ p. 125, 
t Dasypus TricinctUs, Linn. 



fectly round, that he has more the appearance of a 
Ka-shell than of a land animal. 

Eight-Banded Armadillo *,— ^This armadillo 
has upright ears, two inches long ; the head is small, 
the muzzle sharp, the ears erect, and the eyes small 
and black ; there are four toes on the fore, and five 
on the hind-feet; the head is covered with a hel- 
met, the shoulders and rump with two shields, and 
the body with a cuirass, composed of eight moveable 
bands, connected to each other and to the two shields 
by nine junctures of flexible skin. The tail is like- 
wise covered with eight moveable rings of crust, and 
nine joints of flexible akin. The colour of the cui- 
rass on the back is of an iron grey, and the flanks 
and tail are of a whitish grey mixed with spots of 
iron grey. The belly is coveted with a whitish, 
granulated skin, interspersed with some hairs f. 
The crust is not very hard ; for the smallest shot 
pierces it and kiUs the animal, whose flesh is white 
and esteemed delicious. 



^ 



Nine-Banded Armadillo %■ — This species has 
long cars. The crust on the shoulders and rump is 
marked with hexangular figures. There are nine 



" Datj/pHi Oclocinclus, Linn, 
.t Buffon. 

* Datypus Novcincinclus, Linn, 
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bands on the sides, distinguished by transverse cunei* 
form marks. The breast and belly are covered with 
long hairs. There are four toes on the fore feet, and 
five on the hind. The tail is long and taper. The 
length of the whole animal is three feet ^. Bufibn 
is of opinion, that the nine-banded armadillo is not 
a distinct species from the eight-banded ; for, in 
^yery other respect, they seem to have a perfect re- 
semblance to each other. He therefore supposes 
that the number of bands, in this species, constitute 
not a specific, but a sexual difference : the eight- 
biuided one he conceives to be the male. Br Shaw, 
ia his remarks on the variations that take place on 
the nine-banded armadillo, is of the same opinion as 
Baffi>n« It is^ not improbable, that a greater num* 
ber of rows and of bands may be necessary for fkcili^ 
tating the gestation and delivery of the females f . 
Th& flesh o£ this species is delicate^ 

.. Quash |iF-^his animcd is also vai inhabitant of 
this part of America. It is considered of the same^ 
species as the celebrated Ichneumon, and like that 
singular animal is destnKrtive of most kinds of ver- 
win $. It &eds on worms, insecta^ and fruits, and is- 



* PemuDitfft S yn op sis of Qi u i d h i pedg. 

t BuffoD. 

} Viverra Quasjti 
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f said to be fetid. Whenever the Q.uash makes aii 
l-attack, it rather strikes with its teeth than bites, and 
■*lways lacerates in a most severe degree. A dog of 
[he best breed and courage, once wounded by this 
f animal, will seldom again face it*. 



and 
^^1 live 

^^Brari 



Ant Eater. — ^There are two kinds of this ani- 
mal found in the country, the Little Ant Hater, 
and the Striped Ant Eater. Henderson says, 
these animals are easily domesticated ; but are sloth- 
ful and stupid, usually sleeping throughout the day, 
and roaming at night -f-. The animals of this genus 
live entirely on insects, more particularly on the 
ious kinds of ants ; in order to obtain which, 
they extend their tongue, wliich is of a very great 
length, and of a roundish or worm-like form, into 
the nests of these insects ; and when, by means of 
the viscid moisture with which it is covered, a suf- 
ficient number are secured, they retract it suddenly 
ito the mouth, and swallow them. These animals 
;ve no teeth ; although Broussonet has observed, 
lat they have certain bones or processes, not un- 
Kke teeth, situated deep at the entrance of the gul- 
it or a;sophagus ; or rather, according to Camper, 
it the lower end of the jaws. 



' Henilerson'j Account c 
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Little Ant Eater, ^.—Tliis animal has a conic : 
nose, bepding a little down ;. small eais, hid in the 
fur; two hooked claws on the fore-feet. TI^ 
]iead, body, liqibs, and upper part of the sides of 
the tail are covered with long, soft, silky hair, ox 
rather wool, of a yellowish brown colour. The 
length from nose to tail is seven inches and a half, 
and that of the tail dght and a half; the last fouir 
inches of which, on the uppe^ side, are naked. The 
tail is thick at the base, and tapers to a point f • 
The hair on the body is about nine inches long, 
poft, and of a brilliant colour, being a mixture of 
red, with a bright yellow f . 

Striped Ant Eater §. — ^This species is distin- 
guished by having five toes on the fore-feet ; the 
tail is long, flat, and entirely covered with hair. 
It is about thirteen inches long, and ten high. 

Opossum ||.— This animal is the Merian Opos- 
sum of Buffon, and probably the Manitou of Ja- 
maica. It has long, sharp pointed, naked ears; 
head, and upj)er. p^rt of the body, of a yellowish 
^JPwa5^(^ i,itite1)^.S*ite>^tinged with yeUow • 

• Mifrmecopkaga Didach/la, Linn. 
+ Pennant's Synops. Quadr. p. 333. 
t Buffon. 

§ Myrmecophaga Peniadactt/ila. 
II Didelphis Dorsigera, Linn. 
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the fore-feet divided into five fingers ; the hinder 
into four and a thumb, each fumi^ed with flat 
nails ; tail very long, slender, and except at the base, 
quite naked *. Upon the tail of the male, which is 
naked, and of a pale red colour, there are dusky 
red spots, which appear not on the tail of the fe- 
male. The young of these animals grui^t in the 
same manner as a pig. The females produce 
five or six at a litter. The young mount upon • 
the back of the mother, and adhere firmly with 
their tails twisted round hers. In this situation, 
she carries them about with great nimbleness and 
security f . Under the belly of the female there 
is a pouch, wherein she receives and shelters her 
young. When frightened or pursued, the yoimg 
ones instantly fly to this receptacle of the parent, 
which can be closed or opened at ynll f . Edward 
Tyson, who dissKted th^ female opossum with great 
accuracy, thus describes the pouch. Under the 
belly of the female there was an aperture about 
two or three inches long, formed by two folds of 
skin, which composed a pouch thinly covered with 
hair internally. This pouch contained the teats, 
The young, as soon as brought forth, go into thia 
pouch in order to sucl^ the mother, and acquire so 
strong a habit of concealing themselves, that, after 



• Penn. Synops. Quadr. p. 210. 

t BuffoiL X Henderson's Honduras^ p. 127. 
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arriving at a considerable size, thej continue to 
take refuge inlhe pouch, whenever they are alarmed. 
This pouch the animal can open or shut at pleasure, 
which it performs by means of several muscles, and 
two bones, [that are peculiar to the opossum. 
These two bones are placed before the os pubis, to 
which they are attached by their base. They are 
about two inches long, and gradually diminish in 
thickness from the base to the extremity, and serve 
as a fulcrum to the muscles which open the pouch. 
The antagonists of these muscles shut the pouch so 
close, that, in the living animal, it cannot be seen, 
unless when forcibly dilated by the fingers: In the 
inside of the pouch there is a number of glands, 
which secrete a yellowish substance of so disagreea- 
ble a smell, that it infects the whole body of the 
animal. This matter, however, when dried, not on- 
ly loses its disagreeable smell, bulftacquires a per- 
fume which may be compared to that of musk. 

Racoon *. — ^This animal has a black sharp point- 
ed nose; upper jaw longer j ears short and rounded ; 
eyes surrounded with two broad patches 6f black ; 
from the forehead to the nose a dusky line ; face, 
cheeks and chin, white ; upper part of the body 
covered with hair, ash- coloured at the root ; whitish 



* Ursus Lotor, Linn. 



in tlie middle, and tipt with black ; toes black, and 
quite divided *. This animal is extrcHiely common, 
and very destructive to gardens, poultry, St-c.-f-. 
The Racoon was common in Jamaica in the time of 
Sloane, wlio observes that it was eaten by all sorts 
of people. It feeds on vegetables, but is also very 
fond of eggs, and will even seize birds if it can 
catch them : at low water it feeds much on oysters, 
watching their opening, and with its paw snatching 
out the fish. It is hunted for its skin ; the fur, next 
to that of the beaver, being excellent for making 
hats. 

L The Grey Fox J — This animal is said to be a 
ruative of the mountainous parts ; but if it he, it 
must be rare §. This animal, I apprehend, is either 
the Cants Argentatus of Shaw, or the Canis Thoug 
ofLinnxua; the former is known to inhabit I-ouisi- 
ana, and the latter Surinam. 

^ Small Red Squirrel 1|. This animal is esceed- 
ingly numerous ^, and probably is of the same 
species as the Cayenne Squirrel **, which has a very 



• Penn. Synops. Quadr. p. 190, 
t Henderson's HonduraE, p. IS7. 

J Fulpa. 

§ Henderson's Honduras, p. 127. 

H Henderson's Honduras, p, 127. 
'* Sciuius Gusjanetisis. 
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small reddish body ; lives solitary on trees ; feeds Od 
seeds ; is natiifelly very fierce, but may be tamed i 
and brings forth two yomig once a-y ear ; it is about 
the size of a tat. 

. Mexican Porcupine *.-— This animal has a long 
tail ; four toes on the hind feet, the spines nearly 
concealed among the long hair ; the body of a dus« 
ky colour ; it is about eight^n inches long ; thd 
tail nine inches. The porcupine is frequently tak-* 
en in out-houses, and on the different plantations. 
The flesh of this animal is much commended by the 
negroes, by whom it is sought as a peculiar deli- 
cacy f . According to Pennant, it lives on summer 
fruits, and may be easily tamed. He adds, that the 
Indians pulverize the quills, and say they are very 
efficacious in gravelly cases j they also apply them 
whole to the forehead, where they are said to ad- 
here till full of blood, and then drop off*: in this 
manner they will r^Jieve the most violent head- 
ach* 

MdtrKtAn* Co\fr |.---This animal is of the aze of 
a yoiiiig calf, or heifer, and in shape somewhat ap- 
proaching to the figure of the hog, and the back 
arched ; its head is thicker than a hog's, and ends in 

• Hifstrix Mexicana. 

t Henderson's Honduras^ p. 127. 

% Tapir Amcricanus, Linn* 



a bharp ridge at top ; and the male lias a snout, or 
sort of proboscis hanging over the opening of the 
mouth, in which he has a very strong muscle, 
serving to retract It at pleasure ; the nose of the fe- 
male is destitute of the proboscis, and the jaws are 
of equal length ; its eyes are small, and very hke 
those of the hog ; its ears roundish, bordered with 
white ; and these he can di-aw forward at pleasure ; 
its legs are thick, and not longer than -those of the 
hog ; its fore-hoofs are divided into three portions, 
and a sort of false hoof behind ; but the hind-hoofa 
have only the three parts ; its tail is very small ; 
the skill is hard and soUd ; and the hair short, and 
of a pale brown, and when young, variegated with 
white spots ; and along the neck is a bristly mane, 
an inch and a half high. He has ten cutting teeth, 
and an equal number of grinders in each jaw, a 
character which separates him entirely from tlie ox 
kind, and from all other ruminating animals *. He 
hves upon plants and roots, and never uses his wea- 
pons against other animals. His disposition is so 
mild and timid, that he decUnes all hostilities, and 
flies from every danger. Though his legs are short, 
and his body heavy, he runs very swiftly, and he 
swims still better than he runs. The texture of his 
skin is so close and firm, that it often resists a mus- 
ket ball. His flesh is coarse and insipid, but it is 
eaten by the Indians f . It is said to be rendered 



dotn^tic in some parts of Guiana. When attack- 
ed by diogs it makes a vigorous resistance. The 
tapir produces but one young at a birth, of which 
it is very careful, leading it at an early age to the 
sea^ and instructing^ it to swim. This animal is an 
inhalHtant o£ the thickest and mqst retired woods 
in the neighbouiiiooGL . of rivers, and creeks. '^ It 
*t swimSi ^i'VeSyand is ccmsidered to possess the pro^ 
^^ perty of waUbing beneath. the water. It may 
'f frettuently ht traced on the sands by the large, 
*^ flat, and. nearly roiind impression of its feet As 
'^ this animal cautiously avoids the day, it is but 
'^rarely met with. Sometin^s, however, as the 
'^ traveller pursues his course up the distant rivers, 
^ and wb^n but little noise is made, it is surprised on 
'^ the bdkft and shot ^*^ Captain Henderson con- 
firms what has been observed above, of the flesh of 
the tapir being exceedingly coarse and rank. It is 
however said, that the feet and back of the qeck 
aietokrable* 

MoKfeKY f **^This tribe is very, numerous, and 
the species various ; although confined, it is beUev-. 
ed, exclusively to the classes which naturalists have 
denominated Sapqyous and Sagoms %. The feet 

• Hehd6rson*i5 Account of th^ Britisli SBtdcnrtenfof Hon- 
d«r«i, p. 128. 

t Simia. J Henderson's Hot^duras^ p. 129. 
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'of bolhare cci!otrncled nearly ui Ihe same manner 
with those of the apes, baboons, and monkeys. But 
they differ from the apes by having tails. They 
difler from the baboons by the want of cheek- 
pouches, and callosiiiea on their buttocks. In fine, 
tliey differ from the apes, baboons, and monkeys, 
by having the portion between their nostrils very 
broad and thick, and the apertures placed to a side, 
and not under the nose. Hence the sapajous and sa- 
goins difler not only specifically, but generically, from 
the apes, baboons, and monkeys. When compared 
with each other, we likewise find that they differ in 
generic characters ; for all the sapajous have prehen- 
sile tails, which are so constructed that the animals 
can use them as fingers to lay hold of objects. Ttiis 
under part of the tail, which tliey fold, extend, curl 
up, or unfold at pleasure, and by tbe extremity of 
which they suspend themselves on the branches of 
trc'is, is generally deprived of hair, and covered with 
a smooth skin. The tails of all the sagoins, on the 
contraiy, are proportionahly longer than those of the 
sapajous, and are straight, flaccid, and entirely co- 
vered witir hair, so that they can neither use the 
tail in laying hold of objects, nor in suspending 
themselves. This difference alone is sufficient to 
distinguish a sapajou from a sagoin *. The Horned, 
Brown, and Capuchin Monkey, are the kinds most 
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fiequently met with in the woods of Honduras. The 
hst is very cx>mmoo, and is a mild playful little ani* 
mal *• 

H6rN£I> MoKksy f •<— This animal is easily dis« 
t^iguisbed from other sajpus and sapajous, by the 
two bunches of black hairs, like horns, on the sides 
of the crown of the head^ which are sixteen lines 
long : they are two inches three lines distant from 
each other at the tips. 

This animal measures fourteen inches from the 
end of the nose to the origin of the tail ; its head is 
oblong and its muzzle thick, and covered with hairs 
of a dirty white. The end of the nose is thick* 
The tail is fourteen inches long, ends in a point, 
and is covered with black hairs. The back is of a 
reddish colour mixed with brown and grey, as well 
as the exterior surface of the thighs, which are 
greyish within. There is a brown stripe on the 
neck and back, which is continued to the tail. The 
hair on the flanks is of a deep tawny, as is also the 
belly ; but the tawny is clearer, or yellowish on the 
arms^ fix)m the shoulder to the wrist, as well as on the 
iieck and part of the breast Beneath the clear taw- 
ny of the fbre-apn, or fdre-leg, there are black hairs 
xoaed with reddish : those of the forehead, cheeks, 

* Henderson's Honduras, p. 1^9. 
t S^mia Faiuellus, Linn. 
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ind sides of the hpad, are whitish, with some shades 
of tawny. The ears are large and bare ; the hair on 
the tops of the feet and hands is black. The thumb 
is flat, and all the nails turn up in the ehape of a 
groove *. 

Brown Monkey f This is the Brown Sapajou, 

or Sajou of Buffon. It is without beard ; the body 
is brown, the feet are black. 

Capuchin Monkey J. — This animal has a round 
head, and a short flesh-coloured face, with a little 
down on it ; liair on the forehead, more or less 
high and erect in different subjects ; top of the 
head black and dusky, hair on it pretty long, hind 
part of the neck and middle of the back, covered 
with long dusky hairs ; rest of the back and the 
limbs of a reddish brown ; hands and feet co^ 
vered with a large skin ; tail longer than the head 
and body, and often carried over the shoulders ; the 
hair on it very long, of a deep brown colour, and ap- 
pears very bushy from beginning to end J. It is 
mild, docile, timid ; walks on its heels, and does 
not skip. It has a crying wailing voice, and repels 
its enemies by a kind of howling. When made 
angry, it will yelp like a puppy ; it carries its tail 



Buffuii. f Simia Apeila. 
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spually rolkd up, which is often coikd round the 
neck ; it smells of musk* 

Honduras Monkey. Captain Henderson inenr 
tions a species of monkey fomid in this part of the 
world, which he thinks may have escaped particu- 
lar notice. ''In size and form, it resembles the 
^ ApeUa ; and the female, in which the character 
'' ristic diflference appears most stroi^ly to exist, is 
" peculiarly denoted by a loose fleshy appendant 
^ membrane, which firequently occasions its sex to 
** be mistaken *. ^ 

Ottek. f .-—This animal is of an amphibious na^ 
tuse, Hying more in the water than upon land. It 
appears that this amphibious animal is as large as a 
middle-sized dog ; that the top of its head is round 
like that of the cat ; that its muzzle is somewhat 
Icmg, like that of the dog ^ that it has the teeth 
and whiskers of a cat> small round black eyes; 
ears roundish^ and placed low ; filve toes on each 
foot^ with the thumbs sboiter than the other toes, 
winch are all armed with sharp brown claws^ The 
tail is as long as the \anA legs ; the hair is pretty 
shorty and very softj^ There is a species found in 
the rivers of South America, whose fur is extreme-: 

* HeDderson's Honduras^ p. ISO. 

t JLulm Marina, Lion. X Buffon« 



ly soft and very fine; the hind feet resemble those 
of the seal, the toes being connected by a strong 
granulated membrane, with a skin skirting the 
outward toe, as in some of the water fowl ; the tail 
is short, broad, depressed, and pointed at the end. 
The sea-otter has been found to weigh 70 or 80 
pounds. It feeds upon crabs and fishes ; but it 
may likewise be nourished with the flour of manioc 
diluted in water. Its skin makes a good fur ; and, 
though it lives chiefly on fishes, its flesh is veiy 
good, wholesome, and has no bad flavour *. Vast 
numbers of sea-otters are found on the north-west 
coast of America ; their skins are exceedingly va- 
luable, and are sold in great quantities to the Chi- 
nese, Some of them will fetch from fourteen to 
twentyJive pounds each. 



Manati f . This animal has been considered as 
forming the boundary between quadrupeds and 
fishes. The manati, which is neither a quadruped 
nor a whale, retains the two fore feet, or rather 
hands, of the former. But the hind legs, which in 
the seal and walrus, are almost entirely included 
within the body, and very much contracted, are to- 
tally obliterated in the manati. Instead of two 
short feet, and a still shorter tail, which the walrus 
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carries in a horizontal direction, the manati 
onlj a large tail, which spreads out like a £01, in the - 
same direction *, The sldn is very thick, hlack, 
and foil of inequalities, like the hariL of oak, and so 
hard as scarce to be cut with an axe, and has no 
hair on it. Beneath the skin is a thick blubber, 
which tastes like oil of almonds. The fle^ is 
coarser than beef, and will not soon putrify. The 
young ones taste like veaL The skin is used for 
shoes, and covering the sides of boats f. '*The 
^ male and female of this species of animal are us- 
ually found together ; and whilst sporting on the 
sur&ce of the di&rent lagoons, are firequently de- 
stroyed by the harpoon or dart, in the use of 
^' which the slaves of the settlement, and the Indi- 
<< ans of the neighbouring Mosquito nation, are 
" wonderfully dexterous. The extraordinary size 
'* of this singular production has likewise been re- 
*' marked. The flesh of it is particularly admired, 
^ and thought equal to the finest veal. The tail, 
^ which forms the most valuable part of the Mana- 
ti, after having laid some days in a pickle pre- 
pared for it with spices, &c., and eaten cold, is a 
discovery of which Apicus might have been 
^^ proud, and which the discriminating palate of 
'' Heliogabalus would have thought justly entitled 
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** to the most distinguished reward*." There are two 
species of this animal found here, the great West 
Indian Manati t,.and the little American Manati J, 
the fdrmer never leaves the sea, but the latter prefers 
fresh waters, and goes up the rivers to a gre^,t dis-^ 
tanc6. Navigators agree in saying, that the Uttje 
American Manati does not feed entirely on the 
herbs that grow under watetj but that it also brow- 
ses those on the banks, when it can reach them, by 
stretching out its head without leaving the water 
entirely, .for it is not able to walk on land any 
more than the other manatis, nor even to crawl §* 
This animal is commonly from ten to fifteen fefet 
long, huge and unwieldy, and weighs from twelve 
to fifteen hundred weight* 
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Wild Turkey ♦.—.This bird does not differ 
fiom the domestic sort, except that they are much 
ki^r and blacker ; they have the same dispositions, 
the same natural habits, and the same stupidity. 
They perch in the woods on the dry branches ; and 
when cme falls by a shot, the rest are not intimi- 
dated by the report, but all continue secure in the 
t^ne position. According to Hemandes, their flesh, 
though pleasant to eat, is harder and not so delicate 
as that of the tame turkeys ; but they are twice as 
large f. Another author says, the flesh of the 
wild turkey is preferable to that of the tame, but 
redder. The wild turkeys are of a dingy uniform 
colour; and seldom weigh more than thirty pounds. 
** In this pwt of the continent, the turkey is usual- 
^ ly discovered in the thickest and most sequester- 
" ed recesses of the woods. It can rarely be taken 
** alive, and when so taken, has seldom been known 
** to exist any time. In the northern parts of 
** America it is gregarious ; but in the neighbour- 
*• hood of Honduras, it is not oftefa seen in the com- 
•*' pany of more than one associate. The eggs of this 
** bird have frequently been takc^n from the nest, 

* Mckagris GaUopavo; t BufTon. 
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I*' and placed under the domestic hen of the same 
** species, and hatched ; but the young ones pro- 
* duced in this way seldom live, and if not closely 
W-^ confined, invariably disappear, in quest, as it is 
■* supposed, of more congenial haunts *." The wild 
|4urkey, when Burprised, runs with prodigious speed, 
I -and if hotly pursued, they take wing and perch on 
lithe summit of the next tall tree. The Indians 
kmake fans of the turkey's tail, and also weave the 
jnner webs of their feathers with thread, or the 
rhind of the mulberry tree, into an elegant sort of 
clothing ; it appears rich and glossy, and as fine as 
, .-,a silk shag. In Louisiana, the French were wont 
J make umbrellas by the junction of four of the 
tails. Turkeys are natives only of America, and of 
course, unknown to the ancients. The honorable 
Daines Harrington has pubhshed an essay, in which 
l.'.he attempts to prove, that the turkey was known 
llbefore the discovery of America ; but this has been 
Rcompletely disproved; and Mr Pennant has esta- 
T&lished the poiut by an elaborate induction of va- 
rious particulars in the history of these birds ; evin- 
I Icing that they are natives neither of Europe, Asis, 
ffoor Africa. 

CuRASsow f. — This bird is of the size and make 
l;Of the pea-hen, but the legs are longer and the tail 
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naizowet and more produtted. It has a very beau- 
tiful crest of curled feathers along the crown of the 
}}ead ; they ate somethmg like those in the tail of 
a drake, and rise in succession one beyond another 
in two tanges, which are nearly intermixed. The 
cikin is pretty loose ovar the bead^ and continues so 
over the thickeat part of the bill, where it is gene- 
rally of a yellow colour ^ the eye is full, round, and 
blackish ^» Linnseus describes the male and fe- 
snale as two distinct species, the fin^t under the name 
of alector^ the other rubra. There is one respect 
in which tiiis bird differs very materially from the 
geneially estal^shed order of nature, the male being 
found much inferior in size and plumage to the fe- 
male f • The male is about the size of a small tur- 
key; tiie general plumage is deep black, having 
jMily a few downy white feathers on the lower part 
of the bdiy ; the legs strong and dusky brown. 
The female i^ rather larger than the male ; the bill 
adi-coloured j the head crested as in the other sex ; 
the feathers white with black tips. The head and 
hind-part of the neck ash-coloured, or deep rich 
chocolate colour, with variegated spots of white and" 
black on its neck and pinions .f The fore part of 
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the lieck, and rest of the plumage, red-brown ; tail 
plain and du^ky black; legs brown.: These birds 
^on become perfectly domesticated, going about 
and feeding familiarly .with poultry, &c. =^. Its 
flesh is white, though rather dry ; but when kept 
a sufficient tiftie, it is ^e&ant eating. 

CtUAM f .*— The prevailing colour of the plumage 
of this bird is black mixed with brown, but with 
different reflections, aild :some white str^iks on the 
neck^ breast, belly, &c.; the legs are of a bright 
ted |:. : In appearance this bird has little to recom- 
mend it, but it is eagerly sought on account of the 
delicacy of its fiei^, which is thought equal to that 
of the pheaisant §• It is said to be easily tamed, and 
appears sensible of being noticed. In a wild state 
it passes the night in the highest trees : when tamed, 
it roosts on the t6p of the houses. It has two dis- 
tinct cries ; one very weak, resembling that of a 
turkey ; the other stronger and plaintive, which 
seetms to iiidicate either hunger or pain. The flesh 
of the Quam is exodlent meat. 

GoiiuERiGO*r.**»This bird is probably thcChaeamel 
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of Bufibn taken &Qm its Mexican name Chachaiaca- 
1R^2/, which in the Mexican language signifies the 
crying bird. This bird is much ^dipired for the 
delicacy of its flesh. 



Mexican PARTRmoE *.-^Tfais bird is quite com- 
mon in the neighbourhood of Honduras, and in size, 
form, and the colour and disposal of its feathers, 
very closely resembles the Guinea-hen f . This bird 
has also some resemblance to the red partridge, in the 
colour of its plumage, of its bill, apd of its feet $ its 
body has a mixture of brown, light grey, and ful- 
vous ; the lower part of its wings is of an ash co- 
lour, the upper is mottled with dull white, and ful- 
vous spots, as likewise the head and neck |. 

Quail §. — At particular seasons this bird is plenti- 
fully found in the pine lands, and afibrds consider- 
able amusement to the sportsman ||. 

Dove ^.— Few species are so generally spread as 

those of the pigeons ; for, having a very powerful 

wing and well-supported flight, they can easily per- 

' form very distant jourpeys **. The brown pigeon 
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of New Spain, mentioned by Hettiandefz under the 
Mexican name Cehoilet *, which is entirely browTi ex- 
cepting the breast and the tip of the wings, which are 
white, appears to be only a variety of the Bisset. Its 
eyes are encircled by a bright red skin, its iris blacfc j 
its legs red* The one mentioned by the sam6 author 
under the name H(ntotl-\y which is brown marked 
with black spots, is probably but a variety of the 
preceding, occasioned by difference of age or sex. 
Another of the same country termed Kacahoilotl J, 
which is blue in the upper parts, and red on the 
breast and belly, is perhaps only a variety of thfe 
European wild pigeon J. Henderson says the Dove 
is common about the British Settlement of Balise [|i 



y> 



Wood Pigeon ^.— This bu:d is also Very abunv 
dant **. The birds which the inhabitants of the 
American islands call wood Pigeons (Ramier), are 
the real European^ Bissets. They are migratory, and 
never halt long in one place. They follow the 
crops which rip^i not at ther same tinie in all the 
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different paits of the islands. They perch on the 
tallest trees, ia which tbey.hreed twice or thrice a- 
year. When they eat good grain they are v^y fat, 
and as well tasted as the pigeons of Europe ; 
but those whioh feed on bitter seeds, such as those 
of the Acomas, are as bitter as soot ^. The Colum* 
ha Caribota is a bird of the size of the ring-ppigeon, 
and in great esteem for food, which bird in the West 
Indies Bells for the table at the price of a dollar. In 
Jamaica it is frequently called the mountain pigeon* 
There is a speoxes of the Wood Pigeon which 
Captain Henderson suppers to be the Lettcoeej^iaiaf 
or White-Crovmed Pigeon of Linnaeus, ** that is mi- 
•• gratory fiom the mountainous parta of the conti* 
" nent to a small island or key about twenty miles 
'* distant fiom the settlement of Balize in a north-east 
*• direction. This spot, in consequence of the an- 
" nual resort of these birds during the months of 
" July and August, has obtained the name of pi- 

** geon key. The cJd birds have a peculiarly 

•* disagreeable bitter taste, but the young ones are 
" extremely rich and well flavoured, and on being 
" first taken are deemed very choice food f ." This 
species breeds in va$t numbers among the rocks on 
the coasts of Jamaica, St Domingo, the Bahama 
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I;5lands, &c. ; and subsist on the berries of the 
sweet wood. 

Spoonbill *.— ^This bird is sometimes called the 
Spatula, and also the Roseate Spoonbill^ to dis- 
tinguish it from the White Spoonbill f . The body 
is rose-coloured, the tail-coverts scarlet. There is 
^ variety blood-red : neck white ; collar black ; 
tail-feathers scarlet, and is about twenty-seven in- 
ches long. The American Spoonbill is only a little 
smaller in all its dimensions, than the European ; it 
differs also by the rose or carnation which paints th^ 
white ground of its plumage on the neck, the back, 
and the sides ; the wings are more strongly colour* 
ed, and the red tjint runs into a crimson on th^ 
shoulders and the coverts of the tail, of which the 
quills are rufous ; the shaft of those of the wing i« 
marked with fine carmine ; the head and the throat 
are naked J, The plumage of this bird may be 
considered handsome, being chiefly of a bright scar^ 
let colour, but in every other respect it is singular- 
ly ugly and deformed §. Marcgrave says, that the 
flesh is pretty good. The Spoonbill lives by the 
sea-side on small fishes : in the morning and even* 
ing they may be seen on the sea-shore, or sitting on 
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trunks that float near the beach ; but about the 
imddle of the day, in the sultriest weather, they en- 
ter the creeks, and perch very high on the aquatic 
trees *. They are not very wild ; for at sea they 
pass very near the canoes, and on land they will 
suffer a person to get within gun-shot of them, 
whether they be alighted, ot on the wing. 

/■ 
White Gaulding f .--^This is a beautiful bird, 
and resembles the European Egfet in the beautiful 
white of its plumage, without mixture of any other 
colour : it is twice as large, and consequently its 
magnificent attire of sUky feathers is the richer and 
fuller. Like the European Egret, it has its bill 
and legs black |. This bird is also found in St 
Domingo, where, in the dry season^ it lives beside 
the marshes and pools §. 



Grey Gaulding ||.— ^^This bird ha^ a cfest which 
consists of fine pendant feathers, some of them six 
inches long, and of a handsome ash-colour ; those 
which hang under the neck are white, and equally 
delicate, soft, and flexible ; those of the shoulders 
and of the mouth, are of a slaty ^grey ^. The flesh 
is said to be goodv 
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Blue Gaulding ^. — ^This bird seems to be an in^ 
termediate between the egrets and herons f for instead 
of the large band of feathers of the former, it has 
only a tuft of rufous unwebbed shoots ; it is not 
quite two feet long; and the upper side of the 
body, neck, and head are deep blueish, while the 
under side of the body is white f. 

Plover |.— Several varieties of this bird are pe- 
riodical visitants of these coasts. There is a species 
called the Golden Plover §, which inhabits almost 
every part of the world. From the arctic regions, 
they appear to have migrated into the new-world, 
where they seem to be more widely diffused than 
in the old ; for a Golden Plover ||, differing only 
in some shades from the European, is found in Ja^. 
maica, Martinico, St Domingo, and Cayenne. In 
the southern parts of America, these birds inhabit 
the savannas, and visit the patches of sugar-cane 
which h^ve been set on fire ^. 

Curlew **. — These birds are also regularly peri- 
odical visitants f f . They.inhabit the low slimy 
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grounds contiguous to the sea, and the great rivers 
of South America *. There are two sorts of Cur- 
lews that differ in bulk as well as in colour ; the 
largest, according to Dampier, are equal in size to 
turkey cocks; their legs are long, and their bill 
hooked ; they are of a dull colour ; their wings are 
mixed with black and white ; their flesh is black, 
but very good and wholesome. Th6 English call 
them double curlews^ because they are twice as 
large as the biggest of the others. The little Cur- 
lews are of a dull brown ; their legs and their bill 
are the same with those of the preceding; they 
are more esteemed than the others, because their 
flesh is more delicate f . The species that inhabit 
this country, I apprehend, are the Red Curlew |, and 
the Acalct § ; the first has all its plumage of a 
scarlet colour, except the tip of the first quills of 
the wing, which is black || ; the latter bird has its 
front bald, and covered with a reddish skin ; its 
bill is blue ; the neck and back of the head clothed 
with feathers, which are brown intermixed with 
white and green ; the wings shine with green and 
purple reflections ^. The flesh of the curlew is a 

» Buffon.. 
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dish much esteemed ; it is eaten in ragouts^ and 
makes tolerable sauce ; \mt it must be previously 
half-roasted to discharge part of its oil, which has 
a brackish taste. In the state of nature, these 
birds live on fish, shell-fish, and insects, which they 
find in the slime at ebb-tide. They never go very 
far from the sea-coast, nor advance up the rivers to 
any considerable distance firom the mouths ^, 

Snipe f .—-During the season of the rains, the 
Snipe abounds in the swamps and marshes %. The 
species foimd in this country are probably the Whim- 
brel § and the Brown Snipe of Cayenne ||. The 
former is yellowish, with brown legs j and the head 
of the same colour, streaked with white : the lat- 
ter is of a cinerous brown, variegated with brick-co- 
lour; the under sides of its body and its rump white. 
These birds are migratory, and visit most parts of the 
West Indies. The Chevalier Lefebre Deshayes remarks, 
that a month after their arrival at St Domingo, they 
found them grow so fat as to appear imwieldy as the 
quails. The Snipe has commonly abundance of fat, 
which is of a delicate flavour, and not apt to cloy 
like ordinary fat : it is cooked like the wood-cock ; 
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without extracting the entrails, and is every whewr 
esteemed 4^1icicms game. It is asserted, that the 
Whimbrel snipe never grows fat, nevertheless its 
tie$i)L is very well tasted. 

Wild Duck *. — ^During the season of the rains, 
the different rivers and lakes are plentifully stocked 
with wild ducks f. There are several species of 
this bird, but we shall only notice that called the 
Mexican Sarceile |, which is one of the most beau- 
tiful species of the genus : almost its whole plumage 
is white, dotted with black, especially on the breast ; 
the wings exhibit a mixture of blue, green, fulvous, 
black, and white ; the head is blackish-brown, with 
varying colours ; the tail is blue below, blackish 
above, and terminated with white. The female, as 
in all the species of this genus, differs from the male 
by its colours, which are not so distinct and vivid §. 

Museovy Duck||. — This bird is very frequently 
shot in the neighbourhood of Balize ^. It is much 
larger than the common duck, and is even the 
biggest of all the ducks known **. In Jamaica this 
bird is found to breed so easily, that it is now very 
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common in every part of that island, and the most 
common dish at every table in the comitry. Ih 
Guiana, they nestle on the trunks of rotten trees ; 
and after the young are hatched, the mother takes 
them one after the other by the bill, and throws 
them into the water. They are shy and niistrustful ; 
can scarcely be approached, and are as difficult to 
shoot as most of the other water-fowL 

Teal *.— This^ bird is found in great abundance 
during the time of the rains, about the different ri- 
vers and lakes. Their flesh is said to be delicate, 
and well tasted. 

Red and Blue Macao f.-i— This bird is by fat 
the most magnificent of the whole parrot tribe : the 
sides of the head, from the bill backwards, for a 
good broad space, are bare of feathers, and covered 
with a whitish, wrinkled rough skin ; in the uppe^ 
parts of these spaces are placed the eyes, whose irids 
are yellow j the head, neck, breist, belly, thighs, up- 
per part of the back, and lesser covert-feathers of 
the wings are of a very fine bright red or scarlet 
colour; the quill feathers of the wings are of a 
very fine blue on their outsides, and a faint 
red c«i their under side ; the fib?st feathers next 
above the quills are of a fine yellow colour. 
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waax of the featfaos bcmg tipped with green; 
the bloe quilk which &I1 Dext the back aie 
tilled with gxeen ; die hiodar port of the thigh baa 
flome green intennixed with the red ; the lower part 
of tbe fadlj, ud coreits under the tail, as also the 
lower port of tbe back, and coTerts on the upper 
side of the tail, are of a Tciy fine blue colour ; the 
tail-teithers graduall j diorten towards the sides ; 
some of the longest or middle feathers are wholly 
ltd ; die shorter or ade feathers are partly red, and 
partly blue, their tips being blue, and their bottoms 
red. 

The Macao chieflj resides in the palm woods, and 
feeds, like the rest of the birds of this g^us, on va- 
rious kinds of firuiL They fly the best of all the 
species of parrots, and always perch on the summits 
of trees, or on the highest branch. During the day 
they wander to the distance of two cv three miles 
fixnn their &vourite spot, but always return in the 
evening. The male and female sit alternately cm 
a^ ^g&f or cherish their young, and both equally 
carry food ; they never desert the charge as Icmg as 
their assistance is needed, and always perch together 
near the nest The young ones are easily tamed, 
and in many parts of America these birds are never 
taken but in their nests^ because the adults are too 
difficult to educate *. 

* Buffon. 
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Red and Yellow Macact *. — Pale scarlet j scapu- 
lar feathers yellow, tipt with green ; quill-feathers 
above blue, beneath rufous ; cheeks naked, wrink- 
led. The tail-feathers above are scarlet, mixed with 
violet, beneath dusky red, two middle ones both 
sides dusky red on the upper half. It is of the 
same size as the former. 

Parrots. — The j^ater part of these are quickly 
domesticated, and if taken young are as suddenly 
taught to talk fluently. The kinds which are most 
esteeiued for their aptness in this respect are the yel- 
low, and the blue-headed f . The former of these 
are extremely numerous in this country, and on the 
the contiguous island of Ruatan J. Parrots are ge- 
nerally reckoned very delicate meat, and eat not 
unlike pigeons ; they are very common in the woods 
of Jamaica, and frequently served up at gentlemen's 
tables in all the country parts of the island §. 

Mosquito Parrot |]. — This species generally 
proves better than many other sorts, if taken while 
young. The eyes are black, as well as the promi- 
nent waxen part between the forehead and the bill ; 
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and as tite featlieiB, i^^ich me rii green at firfit, Call 
off, Hicj^ ktt <:<xtfi!ioiiIy fucoeeded fey o^dieiB of ft 
yeSow cokmi*. 

pARAlCEETS^^Tbe smaber coitfi of theee bii^ls avb 
iftry abundant, and Itiatiy of t^m nre extremely 
|)retty ♦. It is remarked, that tfee pai^eets never 
associate with the parrots, but always keep together 
in ^eat flocks. 

Biit-BiRi) •f>'i^HHS hird k yeiy <K)H»non, and is 
known in other parts by flie name of Toucran. The 
Bi9-bird i^ particularly distinguished by the remark- 
aWe length and breadtft of it& bSi, which is nearly 
espial to the hignes^ <)f its body, aind this is about 
the site of the jack-^d^^ ^. The bill is of a very light 
atibstance, and, in iAtt living bird, it is «)mpressibte 
between the fingets. The tongue of the Toucans 
is, if possibfe, more woniletfid than the bill : they 
are the only birds which may be said to have a 
&ather instead of a tongue, and a feather it certain- 
ly is^ thou^ the shaft »z cartihginous substance 
two lines broad ; for on both iddes there are very 
elose b^rbs entirely like &ose of OFdmary feathers, 
and whidt^ ac^ longer the Jieaiier they are inserted 
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to the esUemity. With, an orgaa so tiiiigular,. and 
so diSerent fmm the (^ttinary substance and organi- 
zation of the tongue, we might suppose that tliese 
birds were mute j yet they have 3 voice as well as 
the rest,, and often utter a sort of whistling, which 
is reiterated so quiclcly, and with stich continuance, 
that they have been denominated the preaching 
birds'. The savages ascribe great virtues to this 
feathery tongue, and use it as a cure in many dis- 
orders *. Its plumage is prettily variegated f , and 
the ixbits of the eyes are generally bare. The Tou- 
cans are supposed to live on fruits, but in a state 
of captivity they will eat animal food. They are 
easily tamed and familiarised ; in this state they 
will eat fruits, fish, and flesh, and devour them with 
considerable voracity. Whatever is received by 
the bill they throw into the ajr, and on its return 
caught, and without the slightest mastication, in- 
stantly devoured. Two species of this bird are known 
to inhabit the neighbouring kingdom of Mexico. 
The yellow Toucan X, and the blue Toucan j. The 
former is as large as a pigeon ; its bill is thick, 
black, and hooked ; its eyes too, are black, but the 
iris yellow ; its wings and tail are variegated with 
bUck and white ; a black bar rises from the bill 
and cKtends on each side of the breast ; the top of 
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the wings is yellow, and the rest of the body yeU 
lowish white ; the legs and feet are brown, and the 
nails whitish. The blue Toucan, is of the size of a 
common pigeon ; its bill is very large and indent- 
ed, yellow above and reddish-black below ; all its 
plumage is variegated with ciaerous and blue. 

Bakana Bird ^.^^-This bird is little larger than 
the European gold-finch ; it has obtained its name, 
perhaps, from its resorting to the fruit of the bana- 
na-tree for its feody^and it is greatly admired for the 
beauty of its dress, which forms an elegant inter- 
mixture of the most gay and vivid colours, f This 
genus are remarkable for the structure of their nest, 
which in some species hangs from the branch to 
which it is attached^ and in others it is sewed or 
fastened with peculiar art, beneath the surface of 
SMie very large leaf. There are several species of 
this bird, but the most singular individual of this 
kind, is the St Domingo Oriole :|:, and is somewhat 
larger than the former §. Bl^ck; body on the 
hind-part, wing-coverts, and spot on the wings, pale 
yellow; it is about eight inches long; builds a 
purse-shaped nest, on the extreme branches of trees, 
hanging over water. Immense numbers of this 
species resort to the neighbourhood of the river Si- 
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bun, near Balize, where they form their pendent 
nests at the extreme end of the branches of the 
tallest trees, and generally overhang the water*. 

Rice Bird f . — It is also called the Rice Bantings' 
and " is frequently termed, from its peculiar rich- 
" ness and dftlicacy, the American Ortolan (a dis- 
" tinction that an epicurean palate must confess to 
" be not undeservedly bestowed on it) is also mi- 
" gratory, and is usually found on plantations 
" where the grain is cultivated, from which it has 
" derived its familiar appellation J." The plumage 
of the females is rusty over almost its whole body ; 
that of the males is more diversified ; the fore-part 
of the head and neck, the throat, the breast, and 
aU the under part of the body, the upper part of 
the back and the thighs, black, with a mixture of 
rusty ; the back of the head and neck rusty ; the 
lower part of the back and rump of an olive ciner- 
ous ; the great superior coverts of the wings of the 
same coloufj edged with whitish j the small supe- 
rior coverts of the wings, and the superior coverts 
of the tail, dirty white ; the quills of the wing 
black, tipt with brown, and edged ; the great ones 
with sulphur colour, and the small ones with grey ; 
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or even mr^sme$ the bulk of the iw, and wocJd 
be Uie largest of all the aquatie biida, were not the 
ullmUom tiikker^ and the flamingo modi taller oq 
iU kgi. Tboie of the Pelican, on the ccmtiarjr^ ave 
vay low; but iti wings are 00 broad as to extend 
eleven or twelve feet X* This bird is an exoelleot 
swimmer ; its feet are completely webbed, its four 
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I toes being connected by a single piece of mem- 
brane; this skin and the feet are red or yellow, ac- 
cording to its age *. The feathers on its neck are 
. xmly a short down ; those on the nape are longer, 
tod form a sort of tuft ; its head is flat at the sides, 
[ fta eyes are small, and placed on two broad naked 
cheeks; its tail is composed of eighteen quills ; the 
, colours of its bill are yellow and pale orange on a 
igrey ground, with streaks of bright red <m the mid- 
dle and near the extremity ; this bill is flattened a- 
%ove like a broad blade, with a longitudinal ridge, 
[ terminating in a hook ; the inside of this blade, 
frhich makes the upper mandible, has five protu- 
berant wrinkles, of wliich the two outer form the 
cutting edges ; the lower mandible consists only of 
twoflexible branches, which accomuwdate themselves 
to the extension of the membranous pouch attached 
to them, and which hangs below as a sack in fa- 
shion of a bow-net. This pouch can lioldraore than 
twenty quarts of liquid ; it is so wide and so long, 
that a person may put his foot in it, or thrust his 
arm as far as the elbow f . The flesh of the pelican 
needed not to have been forbidden ammig the Jews 
as unclean, for it condemns itself by its bad taste, 
its marshy Bmell, and its oily fat, though some navi- 
gators have eaten of it J- Their flesh however is. 
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said, by Dampier, to be better than that ofboobifo 
or man-of-war birds. 

Cormorant ♦.—These birds are also very nume- 
irous on this coast. The Cormorant is a pretty larg^ 
bird, with webbed fcet> which swims and dives with 
equal facility, and devours multitudes of fish ; it is 
nearly of the bulk of the goose, of a narrower form, 
rather thin than thick, and lengthened by a large 
tail more spread than usual in the aquatic birds f • 
The tail is rounded ; body black ; head somewhat 
crested ; bill blackish ; the base of the lower mandi- 
ble covered with a yellowish skin, extending under 
the chin^ and forming a pouch, irides green ; chin 
white, surrounded with a yellowish arch ; tail long 
and lax, consisting of fourteen feathers; thighs 
with a white spot, dotted with black; legs black. 
Dampier says, their flesh has an exceedingly 
rank fishy taste ; however, it is pretty good, being 
very fet. 

Swallow t.-^Myriads of these birds are the oc- 
casional inhabitants of Honduras* The time of theii' 
iesidence is generally confined to the period of the 
mins, after which they totally disappear §. Most of 
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: birds frequent marshy places, and skim the 
FAUrface of the ground and water in search of insects, 
Kwhich they catch on the wing with great dexterity, 
by means of the enormous gape of their jaws. In- 
sects are their peculiar and almost exclusive food, 
and it is for tliis reason swallows are regarded with a 
degree of superstitious tenderness in every country 
that abounds with noxious creatures of that descrip- 
tion. Swallows are equally incapable of bearing the 
extremes of heat and cold, and on that account, ex- 
cept in very temperate weather, theyare oftener seen 
on the wing in the morning before the heat of the 
day becomes oppressive, and in the evenings to- 
wards sunset, than at any other limes. " As soon 
*' as the dawn appears, they in a body quit their 
" place of rest, which is usually chosen amidst the 
" rushes of some watery savannah, and invariably 
" rise to a certain height in a compact spiral form, 
" and which at a distance often occasions them to 
" be taken for an immense column of smoke- This 
" attained, they are then seen separately to disperse 
" in search of food, the occupation of their day. To 
" those who may have had the opportunity of ob- 
" serving the phenomenon of a water-spout, the si- 
" milarity of evolution m the ascent of these birds 
" will be thought surprisingly striking. The de- 
" scent, which regularly takes place at sun-set, is 
" conducted much in the same way, but with in- 
* conceivable rapidity. And the noise which tc- 
C c 
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^ companies it, can only be compared lo the falling 
*• of an immense torrent, or the rushing of a violent 
" gust of wind */' Buffon remarks, with many 
other observers, that, in the islands and continent of 
America^ there is often a great diflference between 
the plumage of the male and female of the same 
species, and often a still greater in the same indivi^ 
dual at different ages. There are various species of 
this bird, the occasional visitants of the bay of Hon- 
duras, among which however we shall only notice 
the following* 

The Bain Bird f . — This species is about the size 
of a sparrow-hawk, and of a darkish, mottled 
and striped colour. It is seldom seen ; but when 
it flies it takes a thousand turns in its flight, which 
generally is very lofty. The*^ill is very short, but 
thicker than is common to the kind in general, and 
a little arched {. Some naturalists have referred 
this bird to la different genus, the Caprimulgus^ or 
Goat Sucker. 

Black or MARttN Swallow §. — The kngth of 
this bird is nearly six inches j, the bill black, and 



• Henderson*s Honduras^ p. 1 47. 
t Hirundo.^—Cuprimuigus Carelinensis, 
% Browne's History of Jamaica^ p. 467. 
9 Hirumlo Nigra. 
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half an inch long; the tail is forked; and the 
wings longer by nearly an inch and a half. 

St Domingo Swallow*'^, is of the size. of 
the chimney-swallow ; the bill and legs are brown; 
and its song resembles that of the lark. They ge- 
nerally frequent the most lofty hills, where they fly 
at a very considerable height, particularly on the 
:^pproach of storms. They are then seen skimming 
in great numbers, but seldom show themselves at 
other times. 

Humming Bird f. — ^Ofall animated beings, this 
bird is the most elegant in its form, and the most 
brilliant in its colours. The precious stones and 
metals polished by art cannot be compared to this 
jewel of nature. The emerald, the ruby, the topai, 
sparkle in its plumage, which is never soiled by the 
dust of the ground. It inhabits the air ; it flutters 
from flower to flower ; it breathes their freshness ; 
it feeds on their nectar, and resides in climates 
where they blow in perpetual succession f • All the 
birds of this kind are easily distinguished by, their 
very delicate make, various glossy colours, small 
size, long slender arched bills, very short legs and 



* Hirundo Dominicensis, 
t TrochUlui, 
X Buffon. 
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thighs, and swift easy flight They live chiefljr 
upon the nectar of flowers, which they sip upon the 
wing, and pass from one blossom or tree to another 
with inconceivable agility *. The singular ferocity 
of this little creature is astonishing. Disappointed 
of its repast, the honey of a flower, it has frequent- 
ly been observed to tear and scatter the leaves in 
the most passionate way f • Browne says, they are 
naturally very gentle ; but when they nestle, they 
grow fierce, and are frequently observed to chace 
the largest birds that come near their haunts with 
great fury f . They make their little nests chiefly 
of cotton, or the down of some other plants, inter- 
mixed with a few hairs and a little fine moss ; and 
festen them genendly to some small branch of an 
orange or lemon tree, where they are well covered 
by the foliage and larger branches §. " The Hum- 
♦• ming bird, in the greater number of its splendid 
•* varieties, can perhaps be found in this country. 
" The Exilis, one of the most minute and beautiful 
^' of this elegant tribe, is quite common ||." This 
bird^ is brownish-green, with a gloss of red; a 
glossy green crest with gilt tip, and with black 



• Browne's Natural History of Jamaica, p. 1*6, 

f Henderson's Honduras^ p. 148. 

X Browne's History of Jamaica, p. 475. 

{ Ibid. p. 476. 

II Henderson's Hondurai, p. 141. 

^ Trvchilus Exilis. 
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wings and tail. Several observers have weighed 
birds of this species. Sloane found the weight of 
the smallest to be only twenty grains, while other 
authors mention a specimen that only weighed ten^ 
The two eggs which are found in its nest, are not 
larger than coriander seeds. 



».»."■»" ' 
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FISHES. 

Rock ¥im *.— This is much esteemed, and.gc* 
nerally reckoned one of the best fishes in America. 

Grooper -j-.— This species is more chubbed and 
covered with smaller scales than the former, and is 
thought even to excel it in taste, 

Jew Fish J. — This species has a considerable re- 
semblance to the preceding, and in point of deli- 
cacy and richness is reckoned superior to most of 
the fishes of Europe, Some of them have been 
known to weigh two or three hundred pounds. 

Black Snapper §.— ^There are two kinds of this 
fish, one of which seldom exceeds eight inches in 
length, and about four in breadth, the other grows 
to a pretty considerable size, and is esteemed one of 
the best fishes found in this country. 

Red Snapper ||. — ^This and the preceding are of a 
more delicate make than the other species of the 
Coracinus^ and are covered with larger scales than 

• CoraciuHs, Browne. + Ibid. J Ibid. 

^ J bid. II Cor acinus Rubellus, Browne. 
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the resL This fishia also held in estimalion, ali^ 
though not considered so delicate as the black-kind« 

Hog Fish *.-^There are two species of this fish, 
which are essentially different from each other both 
in ^ze and colour. They are both of an oblong 
form, flatted on the sides, and broad beyond the 
common proportion. This fidi ^ows to a moderate 
size, and is esteemed one of the best that swim in 
those seas ; it is both rich and delicate. 

SwoRD^FisHf, — ^This fish is generally about 
three feet in length, very flat, and not above two or 
three inches broad; They are very swift in their 
motion, and seem to be fishes of prey ; for they aref 
frequently found marked with scars ^ which is a 
sure demonstration of their pugnatious nature. 

• ...» 

Gar^Fish :{:.— 'The body is long^ roundish and 
slender in proportion ; and generaUjr about tfare^ 
feet or^ better in length j but neve^ above two inch- 
es in diameter; It is a fish of prey, ^:id runs with 
great agility on the surface of the water,; leaping 
frequently frcrm place to place^ for many yards tou. 
gether. It is a firm, dry, wholesome fish ; but the 
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• HelopSf Browne. 

t Gymnogaster, Browne. 

X Esax, Browne. 
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bone^ are always gi^^f which prejudices manj^ 
people against it : the eggs arc very large *. 

Piper f .— This fish seldom exceeds twelve or fif- 
teen inches in length. The body is of an oblong 
form, and obtusely quadrangular. The upper part 
of the body is green, beneath yeUow, and the back 
marked with about six broad and equidistant bands 
of fuscous. This fish is esteemed a great delicacy 
for the table. 

Pike :|:.-^This fish bears a strong resemblance to ^ 
the common pike, but is more slender towards the 
tail ; the colour brown above, beneath palen 

Baracouta §. — ^There are two species of this 
fish, one of them, sometimes called the Sinnet^ sel- 
dom exceeds seventeen inches in length, but the 
other grows frequently to be three feet and a half 
or better. They are fishes of prey, and seldom 
spare any thing that comes in their way ; but the 
large species is very ravenous and daring in its at- 
tempts: they are both firm and palatable fishes, 
and much esteemed by many people. 



* Browne*8 Natural History of Jamaica, p. 445. 
t Eaox BroiiUemiii. 
i Btox Fulpet. 
i Pqrca^ Browne. 
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Parrot-Fish *. — ^This fish has a most beautiful 
lustre, and even surpasses the dolphin, both in the 
variety of snades, and the brightness of its native 
colour., The nead is finely variegated ; the irides 
a flame-colour edged with blue. On the middle of 
the body towards the back is a rhomboid ptirple 
spot, accompanied by green, yellow, and blue va- 
riegations ; the dorsal and anal fin are leniar, the 
former commencing from the head, and reaching 
like the ventral fin to the tail, which is even at the 
extremity. The colours are evanescent, being ob- 
served to vanish as the fish expires. It is very ge- 
nerally considered poisonous, and therefore never 
eaten f . In Jamaica and many parts of America^ 
several other varieties of the Parrot-Fish are fre- 
quently served up at table, although not much es^ 
teemed. 

MUD-FisiH {• — ;The species of* this tribe are easily 
distinguished by the fleshy appendicule at the a:* 
ftus : they are, in general, of a drowsy nature, and 
keep commonly about the bottom', between thd 
weeds. This fish frequently grows to the length of 
seventeen or twenty inches, and is considered a pe- 
culiarly delicate fishj when in full perfection. - 



• Cwryphasna Psitidcu^, Linn. 

t Henderson's Honduras, p'. 15(X 
it PehuUia, Browne. 
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HiiuiEt •^^This fish is of anobldhg and pretty 
tiimid ^ibvnl : Hhe head is somewhat depressed; 
xouoded^ and thin, and the mouth small* 



Jc- f 



ChliPAVEit f «*^This fish is so like the foregoing, 
IbotlLtB habit md appeai^nccy ths^t it is gienerally 
iUuug^t^ tohe the same specks in a more perfect 
ftate; it is commonly about two feet or better in 
kngth, and is looked upon as a very delicate fish. 
3SBbS eg^ tf :tbe Galapavei^s rowe are very large in 
psoportMEi^to the body |. "^ 

-, vMduktaii^ MuLLfiT §.-^This fish i^ rich and 
te^gr ^pwfl tasted, and abounds with a thin yellow 
&t^ that ogives it a very delleate flavour. \ This 
species is thought particidarly ta excel ; it is a fresh 
water fish, and generally found in the mountain 
rirersjli^^ This fish is deemed the most choice of 
itsipecies, and is usually caught at some distance 
tip::the'fiive?$ of thid country f. It is^ called by 
MD^ewatJiars^the SEvety-white Mullet, and is sdd 
tO' be Eoand in the American seas, partiouterly 
about the Bahama islands. 



* Mu^, Browne» 

+ MupL 

J Browne's Natural HisCbiy of Jamafca, p. iSu 

iMuplAlbula. 

I Biowne's Natural History of Jamaica, p. 4^. 

% H^ndcraeu^i Honduras, p, ISO. 
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Drummer*. — This fish has the dowal ^fin 
nearly united ; and the second ray of the anal fin 
very large, thick and compressed. 

Stone Brss f .— The uppermost of the lamince 
that cover the gills is serrated in this fiuh ; and the 
scales are indented at the base, and the lips and 
pharynx denticulated. 



Grunt J. — This fish is thick and bf a  fistti 
ike, but in general, is not much esteemed. -ij  



^B/. Gri 
^^Knake, 

^^V I Spanish Mackarel 5. — This fish is of an oblong 
^^B&rm, but slightly flatted, and tapering rery gra- 
dually towards both ends. Theskin issmootfa, and 

the lateral line remarkably crooked. " ■■' 

King-Fish ||. — This fish is very like the fore- 
going, both in make and appearance ; they ate both 
hard dry eating, but answer extremely well couetf- 
ched ; and when well dressed in that muioetiare 

very agreeable to most persons. . ,u i.,ii;'>i sd tJ 



P 



* Cromis, Browne. .^nwna .Vi^uW. " 

+ Labrus Crimit, Lirai. ^'S"*'^ t 

i Cromw. Browne: ^'"'''*'OV'a*tHI«W*XVMWittfll t 

S Scmnber, Browne. , . , , , -j v .■.«.« li 

II Stomher, Browne. f, -,•,({ iVoMsfiwH IT 
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Cavai.!.^ *.— -This is a coarse dry fish, and mt 
inucfa esteemed. 

Snook f.— This fish grows to a considerable 
flze, being frequently no less than three feet and a 
balf ii?i length, and pjroportionably thick and tumid, 
(Specially about the breast and belly. It is gene« 
rally looked upon as one of the best fish in Ame* 
rica, and eats very much like a full grown cod ; and 
is greatly %dmired by most people. 

Old-Wife f . — -The body of this fish is generally 
id)oat twenty inches in length, and nine over. Be- 
fore it is dressed it must be skinned ; it is much 
liked in America ; and its name has given rise to a 
paying, viz. That an Old Wife is the best of fish, 
and the worst of flesh. 

. Flounder §.— The lateral line is very small and 
straight in this fish, and crossed by several trans^ 
Ferse black lines, formed by some of those small 
pcales that cover the surface of the skin. It is a 
very delicate fish. 



• Scomber, Browne. 

t Macrocephalus, Browne. 

- • 

t Balistes, Browne. 
f P/eMro»ec/e*, Browne. 
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£j(L ^••«^This fish is frequent ia all the lagoons 
and rivers, and does not diflSbr from those found in 
Europe. 

PpROEE f •— ^This fish is of an even grey colour, 
and in form and appearance resembles the Bream. 
It is esteemed a good wholesome fish. 

Sprat J.— pThis fish is somewhat larger than the 
common sprat, and is much admired fi)r the sweet* 
ness of its flavour §. In the Windward Islands they 
are often found to be poisonous ||. This fish is 
about twelve or fourteen inches in length ; the back 
blueish green, with rows of brownish spots ; the 
sides of the head green, and of the body, silvery 
white. " ^ 

« 

Porpoise ^. — The upper part of the body is of a 
blueish-black colour, and the lower white; the 
head obtuse, with small eyes and teeth, the latter of 
which are acute, and the vent somewhat bilobate. 
The Porpoise lives chiefly on the smaller kinds of 
fish, and is observed when in quest of food, to turn 
up the sand and mud at the bottom of the water 

• Muroetta, Browne. 

t tSparus, J Clupea Thrfssa. 

^ Henderson's Honduras^ p. 151. 

II Browne's History of Jamaica, p. 4*3. 

IT DeliJnnus Phocaha. 
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likc,tl\c hpg : it is often seen darting and tumhUsig 
over in the water like the dolphin, and it has becpii 
remarked at sea, that they always swim against the 
wind. This animal is remarkably fat, and being 
covered immediately under the skin with a yesjr 
thick coat of lard, affords an abundance of oil. 



:a 



Tropon *. — ^This fish frequently grows to tl|6 
fength of two feety or two feet and a half; but it 
is so JpU of bones, that it is seldom used but ia 
broths.. Jt is considered by some . naturalists as a 
species of the Scomber^ and has been briefly cha^^ 
]i^cterised by I^nnaeus, as having the }ast ray of (ho 
dorsal fin longer thwx the rest. 



r^w 
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Sting-ray f .— -This fish is perhaps the same wi^lt 
the Raja Pastinaca, ^nd which is described as being 
armed on the upper part near the middle, with a 
very long, flattened, and sharp-pointed bone or spine, 
finely senated in a reversed direction on both sides : 
with this the animal is capable of inflicting yery, 
sever? wounds on such as incautiously attempt tq 
handle it ; and it answers the pui^se both of ^i^ 
offensive and defensive weapon. , A species of the 
Ilaja.,caUe(^^th|e Thfesber, grows to a monstrous size, 
a,nd is ^i^ to combine with the Sword fish to att^^ifc 
thi^ Gr^inpus. . The Sting-r^j% is^ frequently brpsi^ht 
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to table, and when well dressed, is liked by most 
people.  -' 

SheeP-head, — 'This fish is found In the Bay of 
Hondnras. 

Shaius *.— This is one of the most ravenoira inhs- 
bifants of the sea, and seldom spares any thing that 
comes in its way, let its nature or fwm be what it 
will. This fish is of a solitary nature, and will de- 
vour with the most indiscrlminating voracity almost 
every animal substance whether living or dead. The 
fore part of the head of the shark stretches a good 
way beyond the under jaw, which, when its motion, 
is swift, frequently obhges it to turn upon Its back 
to catch its prey more easily. The skin is rough 
and hard, and serves to scrape and polish all sorts of 
hard-wood. 

Cat Fish f . — This is supposed to be ttie same 
with the Squalus Stellaris. It is from two to six 
feet long, and feeds chiefly on crustaceous animals, 
mollHscae, and the smaller kinds offish. 

Green Turtle J.— This ia one of the largest 
kind; often measuring above five feet in length, and 
weighing more than .^OO or 600 pounds. It is very 



• Sjualui. 



t Squahf. 



t Tcsiudo Mt/Hat 
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deUedte'and tender food while young; the juices 
are reckoned great restoratives, and are often ob* 
served to heal and smooth the skin in scorbutic and 
leprous habits ; nay, it is said even to cure the most 
obstinate venereal taints *. The method of taking 
the turtle at the Bahama islands, is by striking them 
with a toiall iron peg two inches long, put in a 
socket at the end of a staff twelve feet long. Two 
men • usually set out for this work in a little light 
boat or canoe, one to row and gently steer the boat, 
while the other stands at the head of it with his 
striker. The turtle are sometimes discovered by 
their swimming with their head and back out of 
the water, but they are oftenest discovered lying at 
the bottom, a fathom or npre deep. If a turtle per- 
teit^ he is discovered, he starts up to make bis 
escape, the men in the boat pursuing him, endea- 
vour to keep sight of him, which they often lose; 
and recover agafin by the turtle putting his nose out 
of the water to breathe : thus they pursue him, one 
jpaddling or rowing, while the other stands ready with 
his striker. It is sometimes half an hour before he 
is tired j then he sinks at once to thebottom,whi^h 
gives them an opportunity of striking him, which 
is by piercing him with an iron peg, which slips out 
of the socket, but is fastened with a string to the 

pole. If he be speftt and tired by being Icmg pur- 

- . . , . ..... .^  

 '  ' ' . 

• Browtie'f Hitlory of Jamaica, p. 463. 



Buetl, he tamely submits, when struck, to be taken 
into the boat or hauled ashore. a 



Logger-head Turtle *. — This species is larger 
than any yet discovered. It resembles the green 
turtle, but is distinguished by the superior size of 
the head, the proportional breadth of the shell, and 
by its deeper and more variegated colours. In a 
commercial view, this species is of little importances 
its flesh being rank and coarse, and the lamina of 
the ahell too thin for general use. It is said, however, 
to afford a good quantity of oil, which may he used 
 for lamps, &c. 

I . /' 

 Hawk.'3-bill TiiRTLEf.i — The flesh of this speciesj 
although frequently used in all parts of America, is 
not so delicate nor so much esteemed as that of 
the green turtle ; but its scales are the Most va- 
lued, being generally the thickest and best colour-* 
ed J. The whole spoils of the tortoise consist in 
thirteen leaves or scales, eight of them flat, and five 
a little bent. Of the flat ones, there are four large 
ones, sometimes a foot long, and seven inches 
broad §. The lamell:e are semi-transparent, and 
elegantly variegated with whitish, yellowish, red- 

• Tesltido Caretta. 

+ Tesiudo Imhricata. -"'X 

J Browne's Natural History of Jamaiw, p. 463. 

S Mortimer's Commercinl Dictionary. 
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^isb^ and .dark biown clouds and unduIatioiiSy so 
as to constitute, when properly prepared and polish* 
ed, one of the most elegant articles for ornamental 
purposes. These laminse form the external coating, 
and this is raised or separated from the bony part^ 
which it covers, by^ placing fire beneath the shell; 
the heat soon causing the plates to start, so as to be, 
easily detached firom the bone. These plates vary 
in thickness according to the age and size of the 
animal, and measure fix>m an eighth to sl quarter of 
an inch in thickness. A large turtle is said to af-^ 
|R>rd about eight pounds of tortoise-shell; or^ ac-* 
cording to M. Schoepf, from five to fifteen, or twen^ 
ty pounds ; and unless the animal itself be about 
|he weight of 150 pounds, the shell is not much 
worth* 

. Xerxapin *.— The body of this species is gene-* 
sally of a compressed oval form, and seldom exceeds 
^bt or nine inches in length. It lives chiefly 
among the weeds that grow about the different la-^ 
goons. It is looked upon as^ delicate wholesome 
fcbd by mMiy people f . 

HiCAT££:|:.i^ii*>-This species, tbough smaller tbaa 



^ Teiifido Pedasiris. 

t Browne's Natural History of Jaa«ca,>p.46K^ 

J Te9tudo Suicata* 



the eea turtle, is in no other respect inferior ; it i« 
found in the rivers and creeks of the interior*. 
The shell is very deep, and often above a foot and a 
half in length ; but the surface is generally divided 
into oblong hexagons, yellow in the centre, and ra- 
diated with slender even streaks from thence to the 
circumference f. 

Cray-Fish if.— This is sometimes called the Sea- 
Lobster, and is extremely plentiful, and much ad- 
mired for the whiteness and delicacy of its meat. 
It sometimes grows to a very considerable size. 

Crabs §. — The species found in this country are 
very numerous. They are all ranch esteemed, and 
may be caught in great numbers. 

Mangrove Oyster |].— ^It receives its name from 
its adhering in clusters to the branches and roots of 
the tree of this name. It has a thin shell, and va- 
ries in form and size, but is often as large as the 
palm of the hand. This oyster is considered very 
little inferior in taste to the European, either in 



"> Hemlersoti'a Honduras, p. 1 5% 
+ Browne's History of Jamaica, p. 46ff. 
t Cancer Cxrulescem. 
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flayour.or delicacy. ^' It is a circuiiastance of fio 
'* small utility in m infant . settlemept, that the 
•? mouthy of many of ihc principal rivejrs produce a 
•f prpdigious quantity of oysters, both of the man- 
groye and flat species ; of the latter sort, there 
are ban]|;s th^t appear inexhaustible ; so that with 
respect to food, the inhabitants of this country, 
seem almost to be exempted from the general 
•fc^yree entailed upon our first parents */' 

Con QUE f.-^This shell-fish is plentifully fi^und 

about tUe 4^^^!^^°^ J^PJ^f ^^^ is esteemed a whole- 
some and nutritious food, fiefore they are dressed, 
it is necessary to beat them with a wooden mallet, 
tp make them tender. 

: "WiLK I, ia ^md in abimdance in the neigh- 
Vourhood of the small islets on the coast, and is 
considered ^s both an w|iolesQme and agreeable 
food* 



* Edwards* Account of the British Settlements on the Mot« 
guito 3hore^ Vol. 5th, App. p. 208. 

f Conchas % Dolium. 
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REPTILES, 
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Battle-snake *. — ^A small species of this snake 
is said to be met with about the high-lands adjacent 
to the Bay of Honduras ; but is seldom found so large 
as in the American States f . 

Black-snake J.— This little reptile is very slender, 
and extremely active ; it is generally from two fe<|t 
and a half to three feet, or better, in length. It is . • 
perfectly harmless. " I have never heard of any da- 
mage done by them, though they ^re fretuent ijx,. 
most of the colonies §." 
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Tommy Goff,— A. venomous species of snake 
found in the neighbourhood of Balize. 

Barbers Pole. — ^Another venomous species found 
at the same place. T}iey usually infest outrhousesi 
or thatched buildings ||. 

WowLER ^. — This snake is said sometiraeis to be 

* Crotalus. t Henderton't Honduras, p. 15|. 

X Coluber. 

$ Browne's History of Jamaica, p. 461. 

II Henderson's Honduras, p. 114, 
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as big as a man^s waist, and twelve or fourteen feet 
long, with a very wide mouth : when they lie 
stretched out at length, they appear like old fallen 
trunks of trees, covered with a short moss *. " Its 
appearance is certainly terrific ; but it is only in 
this way that it is alarming, as it has never.been 
** known to hurt the human species. It is never- 
" theless a mortal enemy to birds generally, and to 
" the smaller kinds of animals, which it usually 
" swallows entire f ." This species of snake is 
found in considerable numbers in the island of Rua- 
tan. 

Iguana f .•'— This species of Lizard has a long round 
tail ; back serrated ; the throat crest denticulated. 
This, of all the lizard tribe, is of the most peculiar 
form, and grows to a considerable size. It is sonie- 
times three, four, or five feet long. The general 
colour is green, but variously shaded in different ani- 
mals. The back is strongly serrated, which, as well 
as the denticulations of the pouch of the throat, 
gives it rather a formidable appearance. It has the 
power of inflating the throat pouch to a very large 
size. It frequents rocky and woody places, «nd 
feeds chiefly on insects and vegetables. The Igua- 
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na is a native of most parts of America, and generals. 
ly an inhabitant of the woods ; but, L'ke most of 
the tribe, lives a very considerable time without 
Ibod, and changes its colour with the weather, or 
the native moisture of its place of residence *. The 
flesh is reckoned a great delicacy, and is usually 
dressed as a fricassee, in which state they are often 
preferred to the best fowls. The Iguana may 
be easily tamed while young, and is both 
an innocent and beautiful creature in that state f • 
It will follow the human race like a dog ; it is 
caught by a noose thrown over its head^ and like*. 
wise by dogs trained for that purpose. 

Basilisk :{;•— -This lizard is about eighteen inched 
long, of a pale ash-brown colour, with some darker 
variegations about the upper part of the body. It 
resides principally among trees, and its food is in* 
sects. It is active, and by means of its dorsal cueSt 
or fin, it is enabled to spring from tree to tree^ 
It can swim with great ease. It has a very fonni^ 
dable appearance, but is quite harmless^ 

, Gally-Wasp §.— This reptile is most frequently 
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* Browne's Histoiy of Jamaica, p. 46^- 

t Ibid. t^ 

X Lacerta jpasUiou^, 

§ lA^QerUt.^^Occidna, Shaw-. 
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m^t witlx in the woods, ^d. about old buildings ;^ it 
i3 likewise sometimes observed in low marsh;, 
places. It is generally of a dirty colour, clouded 
with cross stripes of a lighter or darker hue, and 
changes often from that to a fine golden yellow* 
It is generally from one to two feet or better in 
length *. The bite of this animal was never known 
to be mortal ; but the effects of it have frequently 
been exasperated jb^y terror, and the ridiculous me- 
thod of cure. It is but very seldom such accidents 
can happen, as this creature is both shy and timid, 
and never bites, unless when trod upon, or other- 
wise hurt, " Although they have been vulgarly 
" reputed most venomous creatures, yet there has 
" not been%ne well attested account, to prove that 
they are so in the smallest degree, more than 
other animals of equal size, such as large rats, fer- 
rets, &c. whose bite is severe, but not malig- 
"nantf/* 

Wood-Slave J.-»— This species is generally thought 
to be venomous. Browne states he never knew an 
instance of it ; and Henderson says, " the greater 
" number of the members of this class will be found, 
" if prejudice can be surmounted, and the least en- 



^ Broinrne's History of Jamaica, p. ^$, 

t Long's History of Jamaica^ Vol. Sd, p. ^79* 
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•• couiagemcht be extended towards theni^ the 
** most inoflensive little citaturts in nature, and that 
** it may even be soon brought into a state of play- 
** ful familiarity *. ** They are generally of a flat- 
ted oblong form, and taper gradually and almost 
equally towards both ends f • 
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* Henderson^s Honduras, p* 156. 

t Browne's History of J^maicd^ p. 46Sr 
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INSJBCTS. 

MusftUETOE*.— -Thete insects are of the gnat tribe, 
a^d sub.sist -on the blood and juices of larger ani- 
mals, which; they suck by wes^s of their proboscis. 
They, are very, troublesome to all, new comers: 
their usual time of sallying forth is about; sun-set ; 
and from this time till the, morning, they possess 
the greatest activity. During the former part of 
the day^ they are commonly torpid, and forced by 
the violence of the breeze, to keep in their hiding 
places f • The fire-flies ^re natural enemies to the 
Musquetoes, and feed upon them« The Indians 
having discovered this, used to attract these flies 
ivith lighted torches ; and when they had caught a 
sufficient number, let them loose in their huts at 
xught^ to drive the Musquetoes from their hammocks ; 
whkh oflSx^B, they ^e said to have performed very 
effectually J. 

Sand-fly §.--^These little insects assault the 

■J  , . - . ^ 

hands and face, and though extremely minute, their 

1^ Bting is sensibly felt, though the effect is rather 

teaxing than painful: they seldom go into the 
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+ JUng^ History of Jamaica, VoL 3d, p. Z%S. % Ibid* 
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houses, keeping generally about the shores and open ' 
sandy bays, where they are very busy every calm 
evening. 

Fire-fly *. — There are two or three species of 
this curious insect found in this country. A per- 
son may, with great ease, read the smallest print by 
the light of one of these insects, if held between the 
fingers and moved gradually along the lines, with 
the luminous spots immediately over the letters ; 
about eight or ten of them being put into a clear 
via!, will give light enough to read or write very 
clearly by. They are very seldom seen in the day 
time, but wake in the evening, and continue both 
to move and glow for a considerable part of the 
night f. 

Cock Roach J. — These insects are very flat, and 
creep into every chest or drawer where they find the 
least crevice ; the greatest care ought to be taken 
to prevefft this, as they impart to every thing they 
touch a most offensive smell. This creature throws 
off its outward coat very frequently, and appears 
quite fresh and young after every change J. They _ 
are exceedingly industrious in gleaning up such 
filth and nastiness, as the elovenly^eglect of -bad 



• Elater. + Browne's History of Jamaica,' T'"*3^- 

X Bltim.' % Ibid, p. 'tis. ' 
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bowTyiTCS ImTe left in hoks aiu} corotis ^ndistadM 
cd by the broom *• ^ 

Chigger f ,— Th2 body of this insect is reddish- 
brown ; abdomen of the female, when gravid, orbi*^ 
eolar and swollen to near a hundred times its usual 
size. This insect is common in all the tropical re* 
gions of America. Where there are many hogs, 
there is usually much of this sort of vermin J, It 
is often extremely troublesome, penetrating into the 
skin of the toes and feet of the inhabitants, whert 
it lodges its eggs, and frequently causes sores anil 
ulceri : this is not performed, however, without 
creating an intolerable itching in the part, wbic)i 
. gives notice of the attempt to form a lodgement ; in 
which case, it is thought adviseable to extract it 
with the bag, by carefully managing the point of a 
lieedle, to clear it without breaking the membrane; 
?md the cavity is immediately filled up with tobac- 
co-ashes, which allay the itching, and prevent a 
sore. Uncleanly persons, or those who seldom wash 
their feet, are most frequently subject to this aa- 
noyance. They may be destroyed without extract- 
ing, by the application of a cataplasm, made with 
Castile soap and train oil mixed j sometimes a Ettle 
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* Long's History of Jamaica, VoL Sd, p. 8S7. 

f ]?9dex Penetrans. 

$ Gage'i Nev Swrey of tlia West Indies, p, IW, 
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aloes is added ; a poultice of pounded cassada i 
ans\i'ers the like purpose *, 

Cochineal f.— Tlie body of this insect is depires- 
sed, downy, and transversely wrinkled ; the ab- 
domen is purplish, the legs short and black, the 
antenEG subulate, and about one-third of the length 
of the body. This insect is of the torpid sort, and 
performs all the necessary offices of life while it is 
small; but it soon grows large, and then lives aU 
most motionless for the remaining part of life J. 
The fenrale of the cochineal insect, in its full grown 
or torpid state of pregnancy, swells to such a size in 
proportion to that of its infant state, that the legs, 
antenna, and proboscis, are scarcely to be discover- 
ed. It is the female only that is valuable for its 
dye. The male is a small and rather slender, two 
winged fly, about the size of a flea, or still smaller, 
with jointed antennae, and large white wings in pro- 
portion to the body, which is of a red colour, with 
two long filaments proceeding from the tail. It is 
an active and lively animal, and is dispersed in 
small numbers among the females, in the proportion 
of one male to a hundred, and according to some ^ 
writers three hundred. 
.. The substance known in commerce by the name 

" Long's History of Jamaica. Vol. 3tl, p. 883. 

 Coccus Cacti. 

J Brofrhe'* Natural Hislory of Jamsica, jn ♦!& r,^'"? T 
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of cochineal, is the most precious of all otft 
dyeing drugs ; it is in the form of hemispherical 
shrivelled grains, about an eighth of an inch long, of 
a deep reddish-purple colour, and covered more or 
less with a white down : they are very light and 
easily rubbed to powder between the fingers. Some 
of it ii3 of a dusky grey, and the surface, with a mix- 
ture of red in it, and this is esteemed the finest of all; 
The Spanishmerchants distinguish at least two kinds, 
the best c^ domesticated, called grana fina^ and 
the wild, ox granaiyhesira i of these the latter & 
not more than half the size of the former, and » 
covered with a mvtch longer down ; on which ac- 
count it always bears a much lower price in the 
market. But in trade, four sorts of cochine^ art 
distinguished, mastique, campesthme^ tettmithale, 
tOi^ i^wster : of which the first sort; is esteemed 
the best, and the last sort the worst.' 

The cochineal insect is a native of Mexico, and 
was in common use among the inhabitants as ia 
dyeing drug when the Spaniards first came into the 
country ; since that period its use has become more 
and more general, not only in Europe, but in vari- 
ous parts of Asia; and, as almost the whole of this 
valuable cbmmodity is still raised in Mexico, Pertii 
attd^thSiftdjoini^ Spahi^H^ SJ^ttlemeiits, it becomes 
twty jKear'^h'bbjebtxSf iflote-' SfcJdliloliis < J^^ 
thah'befbrre:'^ ■■••■ - "■'-•" ^ .■^- "• - -.''^ 

. The plWnts updn^hieh the§e ihscetsf Wrc? taised by 



ihc cultivators of cochineal, is the nopal, or nopal- 
leca of the Indians, called by some the Indian fig- 
tree, and hy botanists the cactus opmitia, or prickly 
pear-tree. The culture of this plant for the pui'- 
pose, consists merely in lopping the rotten or decay- 
ed branches, and removing other plants and weeds 
away that may injure them. Those they plant in 
an irgillaceoua earth interraised with gi'avel and 
stones, The Indians of the provinces of Guaxaca 
and Oxaca, who attend particularly to the culture 
of the nopals, plant them near their habitations, and 
caU them nopalaries. 

The juice of the nopal, on which these insects 
breed, is their sole subsistence. About the 15tU 
October, which in Mexico is the commencement 
of the fine season, they distribute the cohineals 
upon the nopals. This operation consists merely 
in placing the females, while they are yet young 
and active, in a number of small nests among 
the leaves, from whence they wander about over 
various parts of the plant in search of the particular 
branches to which they afterwards attach them- 
selves, and are visited by the males. 

When the insects are at their full growth, they 
are gathered and put into pots of earthenware, but 
much attention is requisite to prevent them from 
getting out, as in that case great numbers of them 
would be lost; though there is no danger of this 
when they are at liberty on the nopal, this being 
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tbor natund Tcstxt y fx tlioi^;h thej cAen lemolne 
firom one leaf to another, thej never quit the plant ; 
nor is it uncommon to see the leaves entirely cover- 
ed with them, especially when they are arrived at 
maturity. When they are confined scnne time in 
these pots, they aie killed, and put into hags. 

The Indians have three diflferent methods of kill* 
ing these insects ; one by immersing them in hot 
water, another by fire, and the third by exposing 
them to the burning mys of the sun. Those who 
use hot water are very careful to give it the requi- 
site heat, and that the quantity of water be propor* 
tioned to the number of insects. The method of 
killing them by fire is to put them in shovels, in an 
oven moderately heated for the purpose, the fino 
quality of the cochineal depending on its not being 
over dried at the time of killing the insects. Some 
also are killed by the fumes of heated vinegar, and 
others by smoke. Those killed and dried in the 
iun, seem however to have the preference. 

At the third annual gathering of cochineal, a cer- 
tain number of females are left adhering to branclH 
es of the nopal, which are then broken oflf and kept 
carefully under cover during the rainy season'? when 
this is over, the stock of cochineal, thus preserved, is 
distributed over the whole plantation of nopals, 
•where they soon multiply with great rapidity. In 
the space of two months, the first crop is gatherql 
)t>y detaching the insects with a bluHit knife, after 
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which they are put into bags, and dipped in hot 
water to kill them, and finally dried in the sun, by 
whith they lose about two-thirds of their weight. 

JefierieSy in his introduction to the West India 
Atlas, says, that cochineal is obtained from the Mos- 
quito territory, although only in small quantities ; 
and as it is known to be a native of the adjoining 
Spanish Provinces, there is little doubt, that it would 
flourish here, in equal perfection, if some of the set-- 
tiers were to give their attention to it, and com- 
mence by introducing the nopal into their gardens•^ 
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AOBICULTUBE. 

PaEVious to making a few remarks upon the dif- 
ferent productionfi of the vegetable kingdom, that 
might be cultivated in this country with success, it 
will be proper to state the expence of labour. The 
native Indians readily engage themselves to any of 
the settlers, for a given time, and at a fixed price;. 
Their wages, in general^ are about twenty-five shil-. 
lings sterling pier month ; but as they commonly 
prefer receiving clothing and other articles in lieu 
€f money, the most advantageous way for a settler, 
is to keep a supply of such articles always by him, 
which if he purchases with ready money, will prove 
a considerable saving to him, and consequently re- 
duce the price of labourage. It is customary for 
the settlers to feed their Indian labourers, but this 
after the first four months, by which time he will 
have a crop of Indian corn, will amount to almost 
nothing, as the only articles necessary for him to 
purchase are rum and ammunition : one Indian in a 
single day's hunting or fishing, being able to supply 
the whole family, however numerous, with provi- 
sions for a week, consisting of venison, wild hogs, 
game, turtle, fish, oysters, &c. : taking this into 
consideration, I estimate the yearly expence of each 
Indian labourer to an established settler at £13 
per annum^ and to a new settler at £16 per aiu 
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num ; to which may be added^ the additional sam 
of £4 for provisions, the first year, which will make 
in all £20 per armum^ for the expence of each la* 
bourer. ^ 

The principal articles of produce adapted for cul-  
tivation in this country, are the Sugar-cane, Cotton, 
Indigo, Cc^ee, Cocoa, Tobacco, Rice^ Maize, Pi* 
mento. Ginger, Anoto, Aloes or Agave, and Cochi*. 
neaL But as the soil and climate is universally ad'* 
mitted to be superior to that of the Wqst India Is- * 
lands, there can be no doubt, that all the produc* 
tions that are raised in them, would flourish here, 
not only as well, but even in a superior manner ; it 
is therefore probable, that the following articles 
would well repay the labour of the settler, and be 
' attended with the greatest prospect of success, viz* 
Bombay yellow Cotton, Ipecacuana, Jalap, Lupins, 
Mulberries, Olives, Senna, Silk^ Silk-Grass, Sar- 
saparilla, Saffron, Turmeric, Vines, &c. Many of 
these are indigenous of the Mosquito territory, 
and flourish spontaneously in wild, but native Iuxut 
riance. 

Sugar Cane. — ^This plant is a jointed reed, ter* 
minating in leaves or blades, whose edges are finely 
and sharply serrated. The body of the cane is 
strong but brittle, atid when ripe, of a fine straw co- 
lour, inclinable to yellow ; and it contains a soft 
pithy substance, which affords a copious iJupply of 
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juice of a sweetness the least cloying and most agree-* 
able in nature. The intermediate distance between 
each joint of the cane varies according to the na- 
ture of the soil ; in general, it is from one to three 
inches in length, and from half an inch to an inch 
in diameter. The length of the cane depends upon 
circumstances ; in general, it measures from three 
and a half to seven feet, exclusive of the flag part, 
Ratoons arq the suckers that spring from the roots 
* or stoles of the canes that have been previously cut, 
and are commonly ripe in twelve months. Canes 
of the finest growth are called plant-canes ; they are 
the immediate produce of the original plants, and 
require from fifteen to seventeen months to bring 
them to maturity. The first yearly return from 
their roots, are called^r^^ ratoons i the second year's 
growth, second ratoons ; ^nd so on, according to 
their age. In most parts of the West Indies it is 
usual to hole and plant a certain proportion of the 
cane land^commonly one-third) in annual succession. 
This, in the common mode of holing the ground by 
the hoe, is frequently attended with great and ex- 
cessive labour to the cultivators, which is saved aU 
together by the system we are treating of. By thti 
latter method, the planter, instead of stocking up 
his ratoons, and holing and planting the land anew, 
flufFers the stoles to continue in the ground, and con- 
tents himself, as his cane fields become thin and im- 
/X)verished, by supplying the vacant Spces witfe 
fresh ]^hnts^ 
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The usual mode 'of holing by manual labour is 
this : — The quantity of land intended to be planted 
being cleared of weeds and other incumbrances, is 
divided into several plats of certain dimensions, com- 
monly from fifteen to twenty acres each ; the spaces 
between each plat or division are left wide enough 
for roads, for the convenience of carting. Each 
plat is then subdivided, by means of a line and 
wooden pegs, into small squares of about three feet 
and a half. The labourers are then placed in a row 
in the first line, one to each square, and dig out 
with their hoes the several squares, commonly to the 
depth of five or six inches. The mould which is 
dug up being formed into a bank at the lower side, 
the cane-hole will be about fifteen inches in width 
at the bottom, and two feet and a half at the top. 
They then fall back to the next line, and proceed as 
before. Thus the several squares between each line 
are formed into a trench of much the same dimen- 
'Sions with that which is made by the plough. The 
cane-holes or trench being now completed, and the 
cuttings selected for planting, two of them are 
placed longitudinally in the bottom of each, and co- 
vered with mould about two inches deep ; the rest 
of the bank being intended for future use. In 
about fourteen days the young sprouts begin to ap- 
pear, and as soon as they rise a few inches above the 
ground, they ought to be carefully cleared of weeds, 
iBnd furnished with an addition of mould from the 
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ba^d. Thk is usually perlbn^ied by tbe hand. At 
the end of four or five months, the banks are whoUy 
levelled, and tbe spaces between the rcrwB carefully 
hoed. Frequent cleanings, while the canes are 
young, are absolutely necessary, and all the suckers 
that spring up after the canes begin to joint, ought 
to be carefully removed* 

Tbe best seasons for planting is between August 
and the beginning of November. By having the 
advantage of the autumnal rains, the young caneg 
become sufficiently luxuriant to shade the ground 
before the dry weather sets in ; thus the roots art 
kept cool and the earth moist. 

The system of euUivati(»i among planters, who 
are well supplied with labourers, consists in planting 
a fourth or fifth part of their land in October, No- 
vember, and December; in digging very deep 
trenches, for the greater nourishment of the root ; in 
planting at great distances, for the benefit of a freer 
circulatJbn of the air, and in cutting the canes in 
the four finest months, viz. February, March, April 
ar}d May, because the sugar is then tbe finest, the 
c^n^s are cultivated with the least trouble, and 
supply (as is supposed) greater quantities of it. In 
most parts of the West Indies^ it is usual to hole 
^nd plant a certain portion rf the cane land (com- 
monly one-third) in annual succession. The com- 
mon yielding of this land, on aft average, is seven 
hogsheads of 16 ewt. t^ ten acres, which are cut ^ui- 



When the canes are from seven to ten feet high, 
and of proportionable size, the skin smooth, dry, 
and brittle ; if they are heavy, their pith grey, or 
inclinable to brown, the juice sweet and glutinous, 
they are esteemed in perfection. The time for cut- 
ting them is usually after twelve or fifteen months 
growth ; but this varies according to the soil and the 



The sugar-mill in which the canes are bruised, is 
very simple, and consists principally of tliree verti- 
cal iron-plated rollers, or cylinders, from thirty to 
forty inches in length, and from twenty to twenty- 
five inches in diameter; and the middle one, to which 
the moving power is applied, turns the other two by 
means of cogs. Between these rollers, the canes are 
twice compressed. The cane-juice is received in a 
leaden bed, and thence conveyed into a vessel called 
the receiver. The refuse or cane-trasli, as it is cal- 
led, serves for fael to boil the liquor. Sugar-mills 
are worked by cattle, wind, or streams of'water;. 
and since the improved steam-engines of Mr Watt 
have become general, many steam sugar-mills have 
been sent out to the West ladies and South A- 
merica. 

Tiie process for obtaining sugar is thus conduct- 
ed. The juice or liquor runs from the receiver to 
the boiling-house, along a wooden gutter lined witli- 
lead. In the boiling-house it is received (accord- 
ing to the modern improved system, which almoitt 
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uniyersdUy prevails in Jamaica) into one of the cOp^ 
per pans or cauldrons called elarifiers. Of these, 
there are commonly three ; and their dimensions are 
generally determined by the power of supplying 
them with liquor. There are wttter-mills that will 
grind, with the greatest ease, canes sufficient for 
thirty hogsheads of sugar in a week^ On plantations 
thus happily provided, the means of quick boiling 
are indispensably requisite, or the cane^-liquor will 
unavoidably become tainted before it can be ex- 
posed to the fire^ The purest cane-juice will not 
remain twenty minutes in the receiver without 
fermenting. As cane-juice is so vety liable to fer- 
miintatioh, it is necessary also that the canes should 
be ground as soon as possible after they are cut, 
and great care taken to keep and throw aside those 
which arc tainted, which may be ground for the 
stiU house. Plantations that make, on a medium, 
during crop-time, from fifteen to twenty hogsheads 
df sugaf per week ; on such estates, thre^ clarifiers 
of three or four hundred gallons each are sufficient : 
with pans of this size, the liquor, when clarified, 
may be drawn off at oncCj and there is leisure to 
-cleanse the vessels every time they are used. Each 
clarifier is provided either with a syphon or cock 
for drawing off the liquor. It has a flat bottom, 
and is hung to a separate fire chimney, having an 
iron slider, which being shut, the fire goes but for 
trant of aih 



The stream from the receiver having fiUed tlie 
clarifier with fresh liquor, and the fire being light- 
ed, the temper, which is commonly Bristol-white 
lime in powder, is stirred into it. One great in- 
tention of this is to neutralize the superabundant 
acid; to get properly rid of which, is the great dif- 
ficulty in sugar-making. This is generally effected 
by the alkali or lime ; part of which, at the same 
time, becomes the basis of the sugar. The quanti- 
ty necessary for this purpose, must of course, vary 
with the quality both of the lime and the cane-li-' 
quor. Some planters allow a pint of Bristol lime 
to every hundred gallons of liquor, but this propor- 
tion is, Mr Edwards believes, generally found too 
large. The lime is perceptible in the sugar, both 
to thesmell and taste, and precipitates in the cop- 
per pans a black insoluble calx, which scorches tlie 
bottom of the vessel, and is not detached without 
difficulty. 

As the fire increases in force, and the liquor 
grows hot, a scum is thrown up, which is formed of 
the mucilage or gummy matter of the cane, with 
some of the oil, and such impurities as the muci- 
lage is capable of entangling. The heat is now suf- 
fered gradually to increase, until it rises within a tew 
degrees of the heat of boiling water. The liquor must 
by no means be suffered to boil ; it is known to be 
sufficiently heated, when the scum begins to rise 
into blisters, which break into white froth, and ap- 
H h 
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pear in general in about forty minutes. The dam- 
per is then applied, and the fire extinguished, after 
which th^ liquor is suffered to reniain a full hour, 
if circumstances will permit, undisturbed. During 
this interval, great part of the &culencies and im- 
j)urities will attract each other, and rise in the 
8cum« The liquor is now carefully drawn off either 
by asyphon, which draws up a pure defecated stream 
through the scum, or by means of a cock at the 
bottom* Th^ liquor is received into a gutter or 
channel, which conveys it to the evaporating boiler, 
eonmionly called the grand copper ; and if origin-^ 
ally produced from good and untainted canes, will 
MOW appear almost, if not perfectly, transparent. 

The advantage of clarifying the liquor in this 
manner, instead of forcing an immediate ebullition^ 
as practised fcnrmerly, is visible to the most inatten- 
tive observer. The labour which it saves in scum- 
ming is wonderful. Neither can scumming proper- 
ly cleanse the subject ; for When th«5 liquor boils 
violently, the whole body of it circulates with such 
rapidity as to carry down again the very impurities 
that had come tfp to the surface, and with a less 
violent heat woidd have staid there *. 

In the grand or evaporating copper, which should 
be large enoughr to receiye the net contents of one 
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of the clarifiers, the liquor is suffered to boil; and 
as the scum rises, it is continually taken off by 
large scummei^, until the liquor grows finer and 
somewhat thicker. This labour is continued until, 
fioin the scumming and evaporation, the subject is 
sufficiently reduced in quantity to be contained in 
the nest or second copper, into which it is then 
laded. The liquor is now nearly of the colour of 
Madeira wine. In the second copper the boiling 
and scumming are continued ; and if the subject is 
not 50 clean as is expected, lime-water is thrown in- 
to it. This addition is intended not merely to give 
more temper, but also to dilute the liquor, which 
sometimes thickens too fast to permit the feculen- 
cies to run together, and rise in the scum. Liquor 
is said to have a good appearance in the second cop- 
per, when the froth in boiling arises in large bubbles, 
and is but little discoloured. When from such 
Bcumming and evaporation, the liquor is again suf- 
ficiently reduced to be contained in the third cop- 
per, it is laded into it, and so on to the last copper, 
which is called the teache. This arrangement sup- 
poses four boilers or coppers, exclusive cf the three 
clarifiers *. 

In the teache the Bubject is still further evaporated, 
till it is judged sufficiently boiled to be removed 
from the fire. This operation is usually called 
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' fitriking^ t. 6. lading the liquor, now exceedingly 
thick, into the cooler ♦. 

The cooler, of which there are commonly six, is a 
phallow wooden v^sel, ahout eleven inches deep, 
3even feet in length, and from five to six feet wide. 
sA. cooler of this size holds a hogshead of sugar. 
jHere the sugar grains, i. e. as it cools, it runs into 
^ coarse irregular mass of semi-formed crystals, se- 
parating itself from the molasses. From the cooler 
it is carried to the ciiring-house, where the molasses 
4rains from it. It may be proper in this place to 
pbserve, that in order to obtain a large grained su- 
^ar, it must be suffered to cool slowly and gradual^ 
ftf. If the coolers are too shallow, the grain is in- 
jured in ^ surprising manner* Any person may be 
convinced of this, by pouring some of the hot syrup, 
when fit for striking, into a pewter plate. He will 
immediately find it will have a very small grain f . 

But before we follow it into the curing-house, it 
may be prqpqr to notice the rule for judging, when 
the subject isi suflSciently evaporated for striking^ or 
become fit for being laded from the teache to the 
cooler. Many persons guess solely by the eye 
(which by long habit they do with great accuracy) 
judging by the appearance of the grain on the back 
pf the ladle ; bixt the practice most in use is to judge 
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by what is called the touch, i. e. taking- up with 
I 'the thumb a small portion of the hot liquor from 
I (the ladle ; aod as the heat diminishes, drawing with 
he fore-finger the liquid into a thread. This thread 
^^wiil suddenly break, and shrink fiom the thumb to 
the suspended finger, in different lengthH, according 
as the liquor is more or less boiled. The proper 
boiling height for strong muscovado sugar is gene- 
rally determined by a thread of a quarter of an inch 
long *. Another method is as follows : — " Provide 
* a small thin pane of clear crown-glass, set in a 
fc." frame, which I would call a trycr ; on this drop 
" two or three drops of the subject, one on the other, 
" and carry your tryer out of the boiling-house into 
" the open air. Observe your subject, and more 
" particularly whether it grains freely, and whether 
" a small edge of molasses separates at the bottom. 
" I am well satisfied, that a little experience will 
" enable you to judge what appearance the whole 
p ," skip will put on, when coM, by this specimen, 
' ^* which is also cold. This method is used by che- 
*' mists, to try evaporated solutions of all other salts ; 
" it may seem, therefore, somewhat strange, it has 
" not been long adopted in the boiling-house f ." 
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The curing-'house is a large airy biiildirig, provid- 
ed /With a capacious molasses cistern, the sides of 
which are sloped and lined with terras, or boards. 
Over this cistern there is a firame of massy joist- 
work without boarding. On the jdists of this frame, 
empty hogsheads, without headings, are ranged. Iti 
the bottom of these hogsheads eight or ten holes 
are bored, through each of which the stalk of a 
plantain leaf is thrust, six or eight inches below the 
joists, and is long enough to stand upright above the 
top of the hogshead. Into these hogsheads the mass 
from the cooler is put, which is called potting; 
mid the molasses drains through the spungy stalk, 
and drops into the cistern, from whence it is occa- 
sionally taken for distillation. The sugar in about 
three weeks grows tolerably dry and fair. It is then 
said to be cured, and the process is finished *. 

RuM.~Having now furnished the reader with 
the biest account I am able to give of thie art of mak- 
ing sugar from the cane-juice, I shall proceed to 
give the subsequent proems of extracting from it, 
^he Sjpirit called rum. 

Tl^e still-houses on the sugar plantations in the 
British West Indies, vary greatly in point of size 
and expence, according to the fancy of the proprie- 
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'■tor, or tlie magnitude uf the property *• In tliis 
country they may be built of bricks, whicb are 
cheap and easy, to be bad, and in general are equal 
in extent to both the boiling and curing-bouses to- 
gether. Large stills have the advantage over small 
ones, as they may be purchased at first at a less pro- 
portionate espence. Two copper stills, one of them 
half as large again as the other, are required. The 
size of the tanks (or tubs) for containing the cold 
water in which the worms are immersed, must de- 
pend upon circumstances : if the advantage caii be 
obtained of a running stream, the water may be kept 
abundantly cool in a vessel barely large enough to 
contain the worm. If the plantation has no other 
dependauce than that of pond water, a stone tank is 
infinitely superior to a tub, as being longer in heat- 
ing ; and if it can be made sufficiently large, the 
worms of both the stills may be placed in the same 
body of water, and kept cool enough for condensing 
the spirit, by occasional supplies of water. 

For working these stills, it is necessary to provide, 
first, a dunder-cistem ; secondly, a cistern for the 
scumraings; lastly, twelve fermenting vatB or cisterns, 
each of them of the contents ofthelargeststill. In 
Jamaica, and in most parts of South America, cis- 
terns are made of plank, fixed in clay ; and are uni- 
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vctsally preferred to vats, or moveable vessels, for tb^ 
purpose of fermenting. They are not so easily 
affected by the changes of the weather, nor so liable 
to leak as vats, and they last much longer. To com« 
plete the apparatus, it is necessary to add two or 
more copper pumps for conveying the liquor from 
the cisterns, and pumping up the dunder, and also 
butts, or other vessels, for securing the spirit when 
obtained ; and it is usual to build a rum-store adjoin* 
ing the stiU-house. 

The ingredients, or materials, that set the various 
apparatus I have described into action, consist of, 

1st, Molasses, or treacle, drained from the sug ar, 
as already described* 

2dly, Scummings of the hot cane juice, from the 
boiling-house, or sometimes raw-cane liquor, from 
canes expressed for the purpose. 

Sdly, Lees, or as it is called in Jamaica, dunder. 

4thly, Waten 

The use of dunder in the itiaking of rum, answers 
the purpose of yeast in the fermentation of flour. 
It is the lees or feculences of former distillations ; 
and some few planters preserve it for use, from one 
crop to another ; but this is a bad practice. Some 
fermented liquor, therefore, composed of sweets and 
water alone^ ought to be distilled in the first instance, 
that fresh dimder may be obtained. It is a dissol- 
vent menstruum, and certainly occasions the sweets 
with which it iat conibihed,- whether molasses or 
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scummings, to yield a far greater proportion of spi- 
rit than can be obtained without its assistance. 
The water which is added, acts in some degree in 
the same manner by dilution. 

When these ingredients are well mixed in the 
fermenting cisterns, and are pretty cool, the fermen- 
tation will rise, in twenty-four hours, to a proper 
height for admitting the first charge of molasses, of 
which sis gallons for every hundred gallons of the 
fermenting liquor, is the general proportion to be 
given at twice, viz. 3 per cent, at the first charge, 
and the other 3 per cent, a day or two afterwards, 
when the liquor is in a high state of fermentation ; 
the heat of which, however, should not in general 
be suffered to exceed from ninety to ninety-four de- 
grees on Fahrenheit's thermometer. The infusion of 
hot water will raise, and of cold water abate, the 
fermentation. 

When the fermentation falls by easy degrees firom 
the fifth to the seventh or eighth day, so as then to 
grow fine, and throw up slowly a few clear beads or 
air globules, it is ripe for distillation 3 and the li- 
quor or wash being conveyed into the largest stili, 
which must not be filled than within eight or ten 
inches of the brim, lest the head should fly, a steady 
and regular fire must be kept up until it boils, after 
which a little fuel will serve. In about two hours 
the vapour or spirit being condensed by the am- 
bient fluid, will force its way through the worm in 
li 
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dtie flfaape of a stream, as clear aad transpaient 
as crystal ; and it is suffered to run uotil it is no 
longer inflammable ^. 

The spirit which is thus obtained goes by the ap- 
pellation of low wines. To make it rum of the Ja- 
maica proofy it undiergoes a second distillation. The 
law wines obtained as above, are drawn off into a 
butt or vessel, and, as opportunity serves, are conveyed 
into the second still, to undergo a further distillation. 
The steam begins to run in about one hour and a half, 
and will give, what is called oil-proof rum, t. e. o£ 
spirit, in which olive oil will sink : and thus the ma« 
nufacture, if it may be so called, is complete^ There 
inll remain in the still a considerable quantity of 
Iveaker spirit, which is returned to the low-wine 

Ikutt 

The jtf oportion of* the whole rum to the crop of 
Sugar, is commonly estimated in Jamaica as tbi^ee 
fo four ; but on a general estimate, I think it too 
great an allowance^ and that two hundred gallons 
of rum to three hogsheads of sugar, which is in the 
-proportion of about two-thirds mm to the crop of 
sugar, is nearer the truth. 

Ttiis win be the better imdecstood by attendiiig 
to tbe following particulars : — ^The general supply 
of sctimmings to the still-house is seven gallons out 
of every 100 gallons of cane-liquor. Supposing, there- 
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fore, that 2000 gallons of cane-juice is required for 

each hogshead of sugar of 16 cwt., the scummings 
on a plantation making 200 hogsheads per annum,, 
will be 28,000 gallons, equal to — 4666 gallons of 
melasses. Add the melasses from the curing-house, 
which, if the sugar is of a good quality, will seldom 
exceed sixty gallons per hogshead — 12,000, making 
a total of 16,666 gallons of sweets. This, distilled 
at and after the rate of 13 per cent, sweets in the 
fermenting cistern, will give 34,720 gallons of low 
wines, which ought to produce 14,412 gallons of 
good proof rum, or 131 puncheons of 110 gallons 
each. When a greater proportion than this is made, 
one or other of these circumstances mmt exist, 
either the sugar discharges an unusual quantity of 
melasses, or the boiling-house is defrauded of the 
cane-liquor by improper scumming. This lattef 
circumstrmce frequently happen?. 

It might be easy to rectify the spirit, and bring 
it to much greater purity than it is generally found 
to be of; for it brings over in the distillation a very 
large quantity of unctious or oily matter ; and this is 
often so disagreeable, that the rum must be suffered 
to lie bye for a long time to mellow before it can 
be used; whereas, if well rectified, it would grow 
mellow much sooner, and would have a much less 
potent flavour. 

It is the practice of late, with many planters, to 
raise the proof of rum, thus giving in strengtlv of 

1 i ^ 
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spirit wfaa£ is lost in quantity ; and some managen 
inake it a rule to return the scummings to the clar 
jifierSy instead of sending them to the still house. 
This last mentioned praptice reduces the crop of 
ipm more that oncrthird ; but is supposed to yield 
in sugar more than is lost in rum ; and if the price 
of sugar is very high, and that of rum very low, 
it may be prudent to adopt this inethod ^. 

Mr EUis, who has resided many years on the 
Mosquito Shore, has ^ plantation with about forty 
negroes and a large gang of free Indians, situated 
near Pearl Key Lagoon, where he makes excellent 
fiugar, and he has lately coipmenced the distillation 
of rum, which has been admitted by all who have 
tasted it, to be equal to the very best Jamaica. 

A sugar plantation consists of three great parts ; 
the Lands, the Buildings, and the Stock ; but before 
I proceed to discriminate their relative proportions 
and value, it may be proper to observe, that the 
business of sugar planting is a sort of adventure in 
which the m^n that engages must engage deeply f . 

It requires a considerable capital to embark in 
this employn^ent with a fair prospect of advantage. 
JIaving pren^ised thus much, I shall employ my 
present er^quiries in ascertaining'^ the fair price at 
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which a sugar plantation may be created, and the 
profits \i'hich may honestly and reasonably be ex- 
pected from a given capital so employed ; founding 
my estimate on a plantation producing, one year 
with another, one hundred hog^hsads of sugar of 16 
cwt. and sixty-five puncheons of rum of one hun- 
dred and ten gallons each. 



Lands. — A plantation yielding, on an average, 
ipe hundred hogsheads of sugar annually, requires, 
as I conceive, not less than one hundred and fifty 
acres to be planted in canes ; the whole extent of 
such a property must be reckoned at six hundred 
and forty acres, although perhaps from four hundred 
to four hundred and fifty might be found sufficient. 
The price of lands in the tenitory of Poyais is, 
at the moment I am now writing, fixed by a decree 
dated 3d April 1821, at one shilling per acre, to- 
gether with a feu-duty of one cent, of a dollar 
per acre, payable after five years from the date of 
purchase ; but it is probable, that before six months, 
their price will have risen to at least five shillings 
an acre j therefore, for our calculation, we will take 
them at the present price, which for six hundred and 
forty acres (a square mile) will be L.32 sterhng. 

The cost of clearing onehundred and fifty acres, 
and planting them in canes, including four clean- 
ings, would amount to L.75, at ten shillings per 
acre. Clearing and planting 50 acres in provisions 
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woqld be L.l^ 10s. at five shillings per acre; the 
eame for clearing and planting 50 acres in Guinea 
grass. Inclosing ^nd fencing the whole, would cost, 
on a moderate estimate, L.68 more.-— Total L.200. 
In this estimate, it is to be observed, that I suppose 
125 labourers to be employed annually on the es- 
tate ; and deducting L.32, the priqe of the lands, 
that the remaining sum of L.168 is paid for extra 
labourage, which supposes thirty additional labour- 
ers to be employed the first three months. 

Buildings. — The buildings which are necessary 
on such a plantation are, 

SferBng. 
1st, A water-mill, (if Water can be 

obtained) the cost of which may be 

stated at £80, In case no water-mill 

can be erected, a wind- mill, or cattle-mill 

must be built ; the former will cost about 

JilOO, and the latter not more than £50. 

I will take the highest estimate, which 

is the wind-mill, or say two cattle-mills 100 

2d, A boiling house, 42 by 22 feet, 
to contain copper clarifiers, and pans or 
boilers, including the cost of the same, 
and other utensils, - - 1 50 

3d, A curing-house, adjoining to the 
boiling-house, calculated to hold 6ne half 
t:he prop, with strong joiiJts of soKcJ tim- 
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ber instead of a floor, having a terrassed 
or boarded platform underneath, leading 
to a melasses cistern, lined with terras, 
sufficient to contain 300 gallons, 100 

4th, A distilling*house, 70 feet by 30 ; 
the distillery part to contain 2 stills of 
600 and 300 gallons, with worms pro- 
portionate, also a stone tank or cistern, 
to hold 15,000 gallons of water ; the - 
fermenting part to contain two, or more 
vats^ or cisterns, for the dander and skim-< 
mings ; also 12 cisterns of solid plank 
fixed in the earth, of 600 gallons^ each, 
with copper pumps and other necessary 
apparatus ; together also with a rum store 
under the same roof, - - 650 

5th, A dwelling-house built of brick 
and shingled, - - - 100 

6th, A trash-house, 120 feet by 30 ; 
the foundation-stone, the sides open, the 
roof supported by pillars, and covered 
with shingles, - -. * 100 

7th, A store-house, - * 50 

8th, A stable for mules and horses, 
with a com loft above, • ^ 50 

Otb, Sheds for the waggons, waina, 
carts, &c« ^ « ^ 50 9 

Add »tra expenceai sucli a# the coat 
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of the wains, carts, utensils, household 
furniture, 8tc. - - - 150 



The total is in SterUug £1.500 

Stock. — ^The stock on a plantation of the magni- 
tude described, ought to consist of about forty steers 
and thirty mules or horses ; if there is a water-mill 
erected, only a small proportion of the above num« 
ber will be required. — ^The cost of stock may be 
stated as follows : 
40 Steers, at £2 16 per head, 112 
30 Mules or horses at £2 16 per 
head, - -- - - 8^ 00 



£196 



Let us now bring the whole into one point of 
view. 

Lands, - * - - 200 

Buildings, . - - 1500 O O 

Stock, - * . - 196 



n I H— JiA^^iifca 



Total in Sterling money £1896 O O 

The produce of such a plantation has been stated 
at 100 hogsheads of sugar of 16 cwt, and 65 pun- 
i:heons of rum, of 110 gallons, which may be worth 
t>n the spot| for internal consumption, as foUows : 
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100 Hogsheads of sugar at £17 

per hogshead, - - . £1700 

65 Puncheons of rum, at JSl3 

per puncheon, - - . 780 



i Gross Returns - £2480 

I- From this sum, however, the annual disbursej 
toents are to be deducted, viz. 
' Vi 
:^ 
M 



I 
I 



Labour and Sundry ClMrgea. 
Wages of 125 Labourers, at &\Zper 
MLnnm, for each, - - £1625 

Annual supply of mules and steers, 50 
Millwrights, coppersmiths, plum- 
bers, and smiths bills annually, - 50 

A variety of small supplies and 
sundries, supposed, -• - 100 







£1835 



This sum deducted from the gross returns, leaves 
an annual profit of &^bb per annum, from a capital 
of £1896, which is nearly 35per cent. 

But the most profitable plan for a planter in this 
country, would be to sell his sugar and rum to his 
neighbours and the retail dealers, and to keep a store 
in the town, with a elerk for their disposal : in this 
way he would readily get Ss 6d per gallon for hii 
ninii and £1 33 4d per cwt. for his sugar ; this i) 
K. k 
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even below the present prices : his profits would 
then be as follows, viz. 

100 Hogsheads of sugar of 1& cwt. 
9b£l Ss 4Aper cwt. - - £1866 13 4 
' 65 Pttflcheons of rum of 110 
gallons eacb| at 3s 6d per gallon^ 1251 5 



3117 18 4 

Deduct annual expences, 1825 



£J292 18 4 
Bjr this mode, the planter would obtain, after de- 
ducting the sum of £Q% 18s 4d for the hire oif a 
M;ore and the wages of a clerk, a clear income of 
J^12p0 sterling per annum, free of all taxes what- 
soeyer. 



" GoTTCrK, is the soft and beautiful down which 
formes the covering or envelope of the seeds of the 
gdssypiwrt or cotton plant. It is the spontaneous 
producticHi o[ three! parts of the ^earth, and is fbnnd 
growing naturally in all the tro]^cad regions of Asia, 
Africa, and America ; and may justly be comprehen- 
ded among the most vajiuaUe gifts of a bountiful 
Creator, superintending and proTidingfor the neces^ 
fiitiesofman. 

The cottoti Wtel,' whi<^ is manufactured into 
«kth (for therb h a species in the West Ihdies and 



tlie loom) consisls of two distinct kinds, known to 
the planters by the names of Green-Seed Cotton, 
and Shrub Cotton ; and these again have subordi- 
nate marks of diiTerence, with which the cultivator 
ought to be well acquainted, if he means to apply 
his labours to the greatest advantage. 

The most profitable sorts for general cultivation, 
are reckoned to be the Sea Island, a species of the 
Green-seed, the French or Small Seed, and Kidney 
Cotton, or Chain Cotton, v/hich latter is supposed 
to be the true Cotton of the Brazils. I shall now 
give a short account of each. 

Sea Islai^d, is the produce of the coast of  
Georgia, and the small islands contiguous and be- 
longing to it. It has a long and fine staple, but 
more or less silky, stained or dirty, on which ac- 
count no other cotton varies eo much in price. 
The best is preferred now to evei-y other kind, and 
is often sold at very high prices to the manufactu- 
rers of lace. The produce of an acre is about 600 
pounds in the seed. It ig also cultivated on the 
pine lands, which produce three, four, or five crops 
without manure *. 

Grzen-Seed, is of two species, botli of which I 
1 describe. 1*( species : The wool of this is io 

• Warden's Account ol the United States, VoL ed, p. +8?. 
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firmly attadied to the seed, that no method has hi- 
jtherto been fbond of separating them, except bj 
the hand ; an operation so tedious and troublesome, 
that the value of the commodity is not proportion- 
ate to the pains that are requisite in preparing it 
for market. This sort therefore is at present culti- 
vated principally for supplying wick for the lamps 
that are used in sugar-boiling, and for domestic 
purposes ; but the staple being exceedingly good, 
and its colour perfectly white, it would doubtless 
be a valuable acquisition to the muslin manufactory, 
could means be found of detaching it easily from 
the seed. 

2d Species. — rThis sort has larger seeds, of a dul- 
ler green than the former, and the wool is not of 
f qual fineness, though much finer than the cotton wpol 
in general cultivation; and it is easily separated 
^om the seed by the common method, hereafter to 
})e described. It has been said, that this species of 
the green-seed cotton is not sufficiently known to 
the planters in general, (being usually confounded 
with the former) or that probably it would be in 
high estimation^ 

Both the species above-mentbned, though they 
produce pods at an early stage, when they are mere 
qhrubs, will, if qu&red to spread, grow into trees of 
considerable magnitude, and yield annual crops, ac- 
cording to the season, without any kind of cultiva- 
tion. The blossoms put forth in succession froni 
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f October to January, and the pods begin to open 
f fit for gathering from February to June *. 

French, or Small Seed. — This is the cotton in 
|general cultivation in Hispaniola. It has a whitish 
^|)Card, and its staple is finer, and its produce equal 
I to other species of the Shrub-coiion, as for example, 
 the Common Jamaica, Brown-Bearded, Nanheen, 
It is supposed to bear a greater number of 
lods than the Jamaica, or the Brorcri'Bearded, 
lliut it is less hardy than eitherf. 

Kidney CottOjV, is so called, from the ceeds 
being conglomerated or adhering firmly to each 
other in the pod. In all the other sorts they are 
separated. The staple is good, the pods large, and 
the produce considerable. A single labourer may 
tfelcar with ease sixty -five pounds in a day, beside^ 
which, it leaves the seeds behind unbroken, and 
comes perfectly clean from the rollers. It is there- 
fore improvident, in the highest degree, to mix this 
species with any other f . 

The mode of culture is the same with all the 
different species, and there is this advantage attend- 
ing them all, that they will flourish in the driest 
and most rocky soils, provided such lands have not 
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been exhausted by fof7»er cultivation. Drjnjdi^ 

both in respect of the soil and atmosphtte;, is ilu^ 
deed essentially necessary in all its stages ; for if the 
l^d is moist, the plant expends itself in brandbes 
and leaves, and if the rains are heavyt either when 
the plant is in blossom, or whea the pods are begxn-* 
ning to unfold, the crop is lost. Perhaps, however, 
these observations apply more immediately to the 
French potton than to any other ♦. 

The plant is raised from the wed, the land xe^ 
quiring no other preparation, thsm lo be cleared of 
its native incumbrances ; and the season for putting 
the seed into the ground is from May to Septetn- 
ber, both months inclusive. This is usually done 
in ranl^ or rows, leaving a space between each, of 
six or eight feet, the holes in each row being 
commonly four feet apart, It is the practice to 
put eight or ten of the seeds into each hole, because^ 
some of them are commonly devoured by a. grub or 
worm, and others rot in the ground. The youngs 
sprouts make their appeamnpe in about a fortnight, 
but they are of slow growth for the first mx weeks, 
at wUch period it is necessary to clean the ground 
and draw tiie supernumerary plants, leaving two or 
three only of the strongest in each hole. One plant 
alone would be sufficient to ieaVe, if thet^-was any 
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certainty of its coming to maturity ; but many 
of the tender sprouts are devoured by the grub. 
At the age of three or four months, the plants are 
cleaned a second time ; and both the stem and bran- 
ches pruned, or, aa it is called, topp'd ; an inch (or 
more, if the plants are luxuriant) being broke off 
from the end of each shoot ; which is done in order 
to make the stems throw out a greater number of 
lateral branches. This operation, if tlie growth be 
over luxuriant, is sometimes performed a second, and 
even a third time. At the end of five months, the 
plant begins to blossom and put forth its beautiful 
yellow flowers, and in two months more the pod is 
formed. From the seventh to the tenth month the 
pods ripen in succession ; when they burst open in 
three pi^rtitions, displaying their white and glossy 
down to the sighL The wool is now gathered, the 
seed being enveloped in it ; from which it is after- 
wards extricated by a machine resembling a turner's 
lathe. It is called a gin, and is composed of two 
small rollers placed close and parallel to each other 
in a frame, and turned in opposite directions by dif- 
ferent wheels, which are moved by the foot *. Tl)e 
cotton being put by the hand to these rollers as they 
move round, readily passes between them, leaving 
the seeds which are too large for the interspace be- 
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• It is a very slight and simple instrument, and COSta only 
from two to three guineas, 
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hind. The wool is afterwards hand picked^ that it 
maj be properly cleared of decayed leaves, broken 
seeds, and wool that has been stained and damaged 
in' the pod. It is then packed into bags of about 
two hundred pounds weight, and sent to market *. 
^ Cotton which is indigenous of this country, might 
be cultivated with great success ; the general aver- 
age produce from an acre, may be estimated at 200 
lbs., weight, which when cleaned, will fetch about 
£S a himdred on the spot. ** A prime slave, it is 
allowed, will attend to 3 acres, which will yield at 
the lowest calculation, an annual net profit of 240 
dollars. The keeping of the slave is not included ia 
this estimate ; but as that cannot exceed the odd 
forty dollars, it will leave a clear profit of 200 dol- 
lars, on the labour of each slave f ." 

To new settlers, and to persons of moderate pro- 
perty, cotton presents a more easy source of revenue, 
even in places where the soil and climate will admit 
the culture of sugar J. The quantity of cotton pro- 
duced on various soils differ greatly ; many instances 
have occurred of two thousand pounds of cotton, 
with the seed, being raised in one season from a sin- 
gle acre of land ; and a produce not much inferior 

* Edwards' History of the West Indies^ voL 2d^ p. Si 4. 
t C. Schultz's Travels in America, Ant Edit 1810, vol. 2d, 
p. 180. 
t Darby's Emigrants Guidtf, KeW Vork^ iSiS,f. 10. 



has been realized from an extensive farm. But 
though cotton succeeds best on the deep alluvion of 
rivers, it is extremely profitable on the prarie land, 
distant from any considerable streams of water *. 

I shall now proceed to make a few observations 
On the culture and produce of cotton. 

There is no known vegetable capable of being 
brought to perfection on so great a variety of soils +. 
The time of planting cotton varies with the particu- 
lar climate. It is planted either in drills or squares ; 
the former is generally considered the most produc- 
tive mode:]:. 

In all cases a much greater quantity of seed is 
planted than is supposed to produce stalks. Tlie 
number of stalks permitted to remain depends upon 
the strength of the soil ; but from the branching 
nature of the plant, the stalks are, on every kind of 
land, left at a considerable distance from each other §. 
The manner of planting, ploughing, hoeing, and 
weeding cotton, differs but little from the sairie ne- 
cessary routine of labour in cultivating maize. The 
former, from its humble height, suffers more from 
weeds than the latter. Cotton is also in its first 
stages much more slow of growth than maize [|. 



i 



Darby's Erqi^ants Guide. New York, 18 
t Ibid. p. 17B. t IIjW- 5 ll»i<'- 
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The time that elapses from the planting to the 
commencement of gathering cotton, does not yarjr 
very much from four months, or about one hundred 
and twenty days. It hks been observed by an ex« 
feaA&nced travellerv thatxottoii will grow upon every 
Ifariety of land, upon wbidi any useful vegetable can 

be cultivated *. ' ' 

.'Gathering the cotton is entirely done by the 
hand, and 'demands great care in the operation, a 
circamstance which, id. the natural history of cot- 
t^ contributes to render its collection, free of 
dead leaves, difficult and tedious f . 
: The quantity of cotton that can be made upon, 
and collected from au acre, difiers greatly. Below 
S3» Ndrth latitude, (me thousand weight is consi- 
dered about 'a libedium^ Thi'relative weight of seed 
anddo^n.is about three-fourths of the lattet, to one-> 
feurth of the former ; therefore, 250 lbs. of cleacf 
^tton VfTodd be the mediuam produce of an acre. 

A labourer will x^ultitat^ with ease, more than 
twice as much cotton as he can collect. There is 

* 

no manual labour done by man, where the quantuni 
Ihat is performed by difibrent men, of equal strength, 
differs so greatly as hi picking cotton* The ordinary 
amount allowed for a day's work, is between fifty 



* Darbys Emigfanto Guides New York^ 1818, p. 178* 
f Ibid. 



and sixty pounds : two hundred has. been collected 

by one person in a day. Darby says he has seen chil- 
dren collect more cotton into baskets than they 
were able to carry to the place of deposit. It may 
indeed be. justly considered as one of the excellen- 
cies of the culture of cotton, that in its collection 
no manual labour is lost. Neither age nor child- 
hood, if in health, is prevented from .giving its aid 
in this innocent and useful pursuit. Children from 
eight years old can be employed to advantage. 

The bale varies in weight : 320 lbs. is a medium. 
That farm produces well, where three and a half 
bales of this size are made to each hand ; four such 
bales is an excellent crop*. 

It must be understood, however, that the same 
labourers raise maize, plantains, cassada, sweet po- 
tatoes, yams, and other vegetables for nourishment. 
From the ability of cultivating more cotton than 
can be collected by the same labourers, leisure is air 
so given to cultivate vegetables for food. 

I shall now bring into one point of view the se- 
veral particulars attending the first cost and settle- 
ment of a plantation in this sort of husbandry, and 
the return which may reasonably be expected from 
a small capital thus employed. I fix on a small 
capital; because I conceive that a cotton planta- 
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.tion may be established on a more mo4er^te fund 
than any other*. 

It is presumed that land proper for the growth of 
^ottcuiy situated near the sea^ may be purchased, in 
the territory of Poyais, at the present selling price 
of one shilling per acre ; and as it is prudent in 
most cases, to change the soil after the third crop, 
by replanting fresh land, I will allot one hundred 
and sixty acres (a quarter section) for the first pur- 
chase, in order that the planter may have room for 
that purpose. Supposing, therefore, that twenty- 
five acres only is planted in cotton at the same 
time, the capital will be invested as follows : 

Cost of one hundred and sixty acres of 
land, at one shilling j>er acre - £8 

^xpence of clearing, fencing, and 
planting 25 acres, at ten shillings per 
acre - • - - . 12 10 



. _ £20 10 

Provisions, implements, and sundry 

^all articles, say - - . 9 10 



Total, £30 

The^turns are now to be considered. In Poyais, 

it is calculated that one acre of cotton will yield 

from 200 to 350 pounds annually, and 250 lbs. 

f Edwaidd' History of the West Indies, voJ. ^d, p. S17. 
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tnay be considered the medium average, an4 is 
safely estimated at 8d. sterling ^er pound. The 
returns, therefore, according to this data, upon such 
a plantation as we have described, will be as fol- 
io ws, viz, 

6250 lbs. of cotton, at 8d. sterling p^r 
pound - . - w . £208 6 8 

Deduct incidental expences, as mate- 
rials for bagging, Stc £13 6 8 

Deduct wages of 8 labour- 
ers, at £13 each, per an- 
num - - - 104 Q 

117 6 8 



••T" 



Remains in sterling money, £91 
To which may be added, the sale of 
surplus provisions, as yams, plantains^ 
maize, cotton seed-oil, &c. say t 9 



mim^ 



£100 

Cotton is packed in the West Indies, in bi^gs, 
from 300 to 320 lbs. weight each, and the tare al- 
lowed there is 3 per cent *. 

In the United States, one-fourth of the amount is 
allowed for the expence of cleaning cotton from the 
seed, the purchase of duck and cordage, and transpor- 



■^ 



* Mortimer's Commercial Dictionary^ 2d edit. 1819^ i^rt. 
Cotton. 
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tation to market. . " From individual e;qp^ence,.tt|e 
^* author of this treatise is fully qonyiqcf4^ that this 
^ is an ample allowance if takeq gi^ner^Ux %**. .Fgr 
the territory of Foy ais, the allowance I have made for 
bagging, &<^. will be found amply sufficient. 

The quantity of oil that cotton-seed will, give, 
has never boen determined with sufficient accn^acy. 
The proportion pf dean cotton wool to Uiat pf.the 
crude mass, including the seed, has been fpimd very 
nearly to be as one to four.. Persons hdding cot- 
ton-gins are obliged to deliver one lb. of clean cot- 
ton for every four lbs. of the mass in seed, for which 
the receipts are given. One hundred pounds of 
seed, is allowed to produce one gallon of oil f • 

From the data giv^i above, . it appears that an 
active industrious emigrant, arriving in.tbis country 
with about £150 stierUng^ wcmld ia twelve months 
create a. cotton plantation, that would yield him 
£100 ^er annum, with the certain prospect of every 
year being , able to extend it, and so in proportion 
aifgment his capital and income. It should, also be 
observed, that there are, merchants, who will, ad- 
vance an industriou^ettler,. such goods as he may 
require, on a twelvemonth's credit,, taking his .cot- 
ton in payment ^t a fair price ; and as the Indian^ 
prefer being paid in goods to money, the emigrant 
who arrives with only L.SO in his pocket, may raise 

' — : — ~ 

* Darby's Emigrant Guide, p. 181. t Ibid. . 
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a similar estate, if he can get credit with the mer- 
chant to the amount of L.117, 6s. 8d. : but sup- 
pose he only gets it for half the sum, this will ena- 
ble him to employ four labourers, and cultivate 
twelve or thirteen acres in cotton, which will yield, 
after making a fair allowance of L.IO, for the dif- 
ference between goods bought with ready money, 
and those obtained on a long credit, an annual in- 
come of L.40 sterling, on a capital of thirty pounds. 
In Nile's Weekly Register, published at Balti- 
more, for July 1819, is the following curious calcu- 
lation : — " Ten slaves, five of tbera capable of 
" working in the fields, the other five, women and 
" children, will produce of cotton annually, about 
lbs. 6,500 
" At this rate 100,000 would produce 85,000,000 

I" Which at 13 cents.^MT-lb. amount toD.11,050,000" 
In the same work for July 1820, is the following 
calculation : — " We now proceed to state thesitua- 
ff tion of an extensive cotton manufactory, in the 
** neighbourhood of Boston, which is in actual ope- 
^ ration. 
" It contains Men' - 14 
^' " Women and Children 286 

.■soo 

" And produces, with the power of looms and other 
"machinery, at the ratejjfir anOum of l,'25O,00O 
* square yards of cloth. ^ '  ' .< i 
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•• Which at 25 cents per yard is - 312,500 

** Dedact 450,000 lbs. <^cotton, at 16 cents 72,000 



1*^ 



^ Annual saving of the naticm bj thel 

"^ labour of 14 men and 286 women |- d.246,J500 

** and children^ J 

N.B. In the above statement the expences of 
tbe establishment is not given, but we might cal- 
culate it at 40,500 dollars, which would leave a pro^ 
fit upon the capital (whatever that may be) of 
200,000 dollars. 

Let us now calculate the result of the labour o( 
100,000 men, women and children, in the same 
proportions, and at the same kind of employment.. 
As 300 : 240,500 : : 100,000 : 80,166,666 dollars. 

That is to say^ the clear profit of the labour of 
100,000 persons, employed in the cotton manufac- 
tory, would amount to above eighty millions of 
dollars annually, after paying for the raw material *. 



Indigo.— The plant which yields the valuable 
commodity, called Indigo (probably so named from 
India, where it was first known to be manufactur- 
ed), grows spontaneously in this country. In the 
British Sugar Islands, they reckon three distinct * 
species; the Wild f, Gautemala f , and French §. 

^ Nile's Weekly Register, July, 1820. 
t Indigqfera Argenta, Linn. 
X Indigqfera Disperma, Linn. 
I Indigqfera Tinctoria, Linn. 
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Irhe wild indiga has short crooked pods and black 
seeds ; the Gitateinala is distinguished by the red- 
-tiess of the stalk, and the colour of the seeds, which 
are green : the French is a short bushy plant, with 
roundish leaves, long crooked pods, and its seeds 
are yellow. The first is said to be the hardiest, and 
the dye extracted from it is supposed to be of the 
best quality, both in colour and closeness of grain, 
but one of the other two species is commonly prefer- 
red by the planter, asyieldinga greater return; and of 
these, the French surpasses the Guatemala in quan- 
tity, but yields to it in fineness of grain, and beau- 
ty of colour *. 

" That the richest soil produces the most Iuxj 
" uriant plant, and that good seasons accelerate its 
" growth, cannot I think be doubted ; but, observ-^ 
" ing its long tap-root, and spontaneous growth, 
" in almost every dry and barren savannah, I am 
" convinced it will thrive on soils that are fit for 
f* nothing else. The longest dry weather will not 
,i' totally kill it, though much water will have that 
**, fefiect, if suffered to remain long on the plant f . " 

The cultivation and manufacture are conducted 
io the following manner. 

The land being properly cleared of weeds, &c. 
is hoed into small trenches of two or three inches in 



 EOw«rds' History of the West Indies, vol. 2i!, p. : 
+ Ibid. 
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depth, aiid twelve or fourteen iiiches asunder ; iti 
tbe tK>ttom of which the seeds i^ i^ti^^ed by the 
handy and covered lightly with the eartii takiefn out : 
a tmshei of deed is sufficieilt for fckir ot five actea 
of lishd. During the progr^s of Vejgetation, the 
ground must be ciirefdily weeded^ in order to pm« 
▼ctrt any mixture of hetbs, which wckild injure the 
indigo in its manu&ctiire. In moist weather^ the 
phsii cotaks Up in three or four days ; and in about 
two or three months after, it is fit for cutting : if 
suffered to stand till it ruii^ into flOw^r^ the leaves 
bixome too dry and hard^ and the indigo obtained 
from them proves less in quantity, and less beauti- 
ful ; the due point (^ maturity is known, by the 
ibaves beginning to gro# less supple, or mote brittle. 
In faihy sea^si the cutting may be iiepeated evety 
six weeks : cutting in dr)r weather kills the plant, 
iiHnch if that is aVoided, continues to afford fre&h 
iaf6pi{(x two years. The ratooils or sub^uent 
growths from the plants, ripen in six or eight weiek^ ; 
biit the produce dimulii^es fast after the second cut* 
iing, so that it is iabsOlutely ne^ssary to sow &e 
hfitdii anew every year. 

The produce jper acre of the fiHit cutting, wiU be 
abcmt eighty pouxids weigHt of wl^t the French 
caH jrigedn*3 filedc ; or about sixty poanda of a 
quality equal to the Guatemala^ The produce in 
North America is sometin^ i^e^ly as much ; But 
wbca Fahrenheit's thermometer falls to 60"^, the re- 
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turns there are verj uncertain, li^otti in qu^l^ ^4 
quantity ; a greater heat being absolutely necessary 
both for vegetation and maceration. The yielding 
for the subsequent cuttings somewhat diminishes ; 
but in Jamaica and St Domingo, if the land is new, 
about 300 lbs. per acre of the second quality may be 
expected annually, from all the cuttings together, and 
four negroes are sufficient to carry on the cultiva- 
tion of five acres, besides doing other occasional 
work, sufficient to reimburse the expence of their 

B maintenance and clottilng*. 

' The process for obtaining the dye is generally 
conducted in Vfio cisterns, which are placed like 
two steps, the one ascending to the other. The high- 
est (which is also the largest) is called the steeper; 
and its dimensions are about sixteen feet square, 
and two feet and a half in depth. There is an aper. 
ture near the bottom, for discharging the fluid into 
the second, which is called the battery or ieatCTt 
and is commonly about twelve feet square, and four 
and a hall" in depth. Cisterns of these dimensjona 
are proper for about seven acres of the plant ; but 
if stone-work cannot easily be erected for want of 
materials, vats made of bricjt, and plastered with ft 
composition of cement in the inside, may be substi- 

. iuted, or if constructed of strong timber, well aCr 
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caifi from leakage, they will answer a^ well. There 
is also required a Jime-vat, six by eight feet square, 
and four feet deep ; and it may be proper to ob- 
serve, that the tap or plug-hole ought to be placed 
at least eight inches from the bottom, to leave suf- 
ficient room for the lime to subside, before the 
Kme-water is drawn oflf into the battery. 

The plants are cut with reap-hooks or sickles, a 
few inches above the root, and leaving a few bran- 
<Jhes on the stem. This will draw up the sap bet- 
ter, and produce a more luxuriant ratoon, than 
where a naked stalk is left. During ' the first cut- 
ting, it is usual to leave some of the most flourish- 
ing stalks for seed, which ought not to be gathered 
lii|til it is well hardened in the pod. It generally 
requires ten bushels of the pod to produce a single 
bushel of clean dry seed, fit for sowing. 

A large quantity of the plant is placed by strata 
in the steeper, until it is about three parts full. 
They are then strongly pressed down with boards, 
which are wedged or loaded, to prevent the plants 

4,1 , 

from buoying up ; and as much water is admitted 
as the weed will imbibe, until it is covered four 
or five inches deep, and in this state is left to fer- 
jnent, until the pulp is extracted. The matter be- 
gins to ferment, sooner or later, according to the 
warmth of the weathei*, and the maturity of the 
plant, sometimes in six or eight hours, and some- 
^imcs not in less than twenty. The liquor grows 
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tliot, throws up a plentiful froth, thickens by de- 

xs, and acquires a blue colour, inclining to violet, 

1 proportion as the caloric increases, azote is dis- 

ngaged, and the herbaceous mucilage separated, 

iie vegetable is decomposed, and the mixture ab- 

■bs oxygen, The fermenting fluid passes from a 

reen to a violet tinge, and this by degrees changes 

Rto a blue colour. The great art of the manufacture 

t is to check the fermentation at a proper degree. If 

Mhe fermentation is too feeble or too brief, the plant 

Itemains impregnated with much essential stJt, 

% which diminishes the quantity of indigo. If it bi; 

'too long, the tender extremities of the plant under- 

pgo a putrefaction, which destroys the colour. Some 

> years ago, the following criterion was published at 

^■St Domingo, for ascertaining invariably the correct 

* fermentation of the indigo. It is only requisite to 

I write on white paper with the matter to be esamin- 

I -cd. If this ink be of very high colour, it is a proof 

^■that the fermentation is not yet at its true point. 

\ The experiment is repeated every quarter of an 

I tour, till it is perceived that the liquid has lost its 

ikcolour. This was pronounced an infallible index 

 to shew the true point of fermentation. When 

. these signs are perceived, they indicate the success 

of the operation. At this time, without touching 

►■the herb, the liquor impregnated with its tincture 

*■ is let out, by cocks in the bottom, into the other 

vat, called the battery. - Juu^tuii ^» 



In the second vat, the liquor is stsqp^y md ifOh 
pessaotly beat and agitated, with a kind of bucketi^ 
fixed to poles, till the colouring o^atter is unit^ ii^-. 
to a body ; a more convenient machine hg» I^mi^ 
constructed, in which the levers are worked by s^ 
cog wheel, and kept in motion by a horse or mii|e«t 
A good deal of nicety is requisite in hitting iim 
point ; if the beating is ceased top socoi, a part of 
the tinging matter remains dis^olyol in the liquor j 
if continued a little too long, a part of that wfaipii 
had separated is dissolved a&esh* The exact tiia^ 
for discontinuing the process is determini^d by ta](« 
ing up some of the liquor occasionally in a littlf 
cup, and observing whether the hlmjbfulcc is djuik 
posed to separate and subside. 

The &cility with which the grain precipitate t9 
the bottom of the beater, is an unequivocal ^jga 
that the beating has arrived at the correct poinl;. 

The liquor being properly and sufficiently woi^^ 
ed, and the pulp granulated* it is left undisturbed 
until the flakes or Jbculan settle at the bottom^ wbep 
the incumbent water is drawn off, and t|^ indigQ 
distributed into sn^all linen bags tp dfain, ja£tejr 
which it is caie&lly put nito little 9qWKi ^fOKQs fif 
moulds, and sui^bred to dry gradually m t^ iBbadei 
and this finishes the m^ufaeture. 

Qoweyer well drained and dried thje indigQ may 
be, it always experiences, in the first n^onth ^ itf >: 
/^bricationi a diminution sufficif^ntly ci^nt; t9 
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warrant a hastening of the sale. It Is customary to 
pack the indigo into barrels, and thus to circulate 
it in cofnmerce. Indigo ia also packed in sacks of 
* coarse linen, and the sack is then covered with an ox's 
hide, having the seams so hermetically sewed and 
tarred that nothing can penetrate it. These packets 
are called ceroons, and they are much preferable to 
barrels, as they are more solid, and more convenient 
for transportation. Two ceroons make the load of 
a mule. In this way the indigo is packed for mar- 
ket in the kingdom of Guatemala, and in all parts 
of Spanish America. 

Indigo is commonly divided, from the colour 
which it exhibits upon breaking, into three kinds, 
copper-coloured, purple, and blue. Good indigo is 
moderately light, breaks of a shining surface, and 
burns almost wholly away upon a red hot iron. It 
is quickly penetrated by water, and reduced into a 
kind of paste ; a considerable part is at tlie same 
time diffused through the liquor, and very slowly 
subsides. 

Berthollet speaks of the indigo from Guatemala as 
the best of any ; as it is so light as to swim on the 
surface of the water. Instead of sinking to the bot- 
tom, as all the other kinds do. The different qua- 
lities of Spanish American indigo are expressed by 
the three terms, Flora, Sobres, and Cortes, whereof 
the first is the best, and the last the worst. 
 " To \ihat has beeb said above of the nature of 
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the plant, suiting itself to every soil, and prcxlilc->- 
ing four cuttings in the year, if we add the cheap- 
ness of the buildings, apparatus, and labodr, and 
the great value of the commodi^, there wil 
*^ but little cause for wonder at the splendid 
** counts which are transmitted down to us coooem- 
ing the great opulence of the first indigo plantscs. 
Allowing the produce of an acre to be 300 lbs. 
^* and to produce no more than 4s. sterling per 
^* pound, the gross profits of twenty acres will be 
** £1200, produced by the labour of only sixteea 
** negroes, and on a capital in land and buildings, 
•* scarce deserving •consideration*/' 

One of the greatest drawbacks formerly in the 
mantifacture of indigo, was the pernicious e&cts of 
the vapour arising from the fermented liquor ; which 
is now entirely removed by an improved method of 
extracting the indigo by means of a boiling pro^ 
cess ; ** By the scalding process (observes Dr Box- 
^' burgh) I have always on a sfnall scale made fix>m 
" the common indigo plant, better indigo than I 
*' could by fermentation, and in one fourth of the 
" time } and what is also of great import^ce^ with-? 
*^ out the smallest degree of. the pemieiotis effluvia 
" which attend the manufacture of indigo by f<?r- 
" mentation^ and moreover, the twigs and leaves 
** themselves of the indigo plant bum fiercely, after 



^ Itdwards' History of the West Indies, Vol. %i, p^ 939. 
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** having been well dried, and will carry on the 
" operation without requiring any great addition of 
" other fuel." 

In another place, Dr Roxbury observes, " that 

" the Hindoos throughout the northern provinces or 

" circars, make all their indigo by means of hot 

" water, and precipitate with a cold infusion of the 

" bark of ths jambjhng tree; yet notwithstanding 

" the inferiority of this bark as an astringent, when 

" its effects are compared with those of lime water, 

" 1 have always found their indigo to be of a very 

" excellent quality, and very light ; a cubic inch 

' weighing only about 1 10 grains, and being of a 

" blue violet colour. The superior quality of this 

" indigo must alone be imputed to the nature of this 

" process, by which the colour, or rather base of the 

^^^'-colour, is extracted from the plant ; for their ap- 

^^^■paratns is very inconvenient/' 

^^K' " Besides the superior quality of the indigo obtain- 

^^^■ed by the scalding process, the quantity is gene- 

^^Htally increased by it, moreover the health of the 

^^^■labourer in tliis way is not endangered ; as in the 

^^^Kfermenting process, by constant and copious ex- 

" halations of putrid miasma : the heat employed 

" expels most of the fixed air during the scalding, 

" which renders a small degree of agitation, and 

" very little of the precipitant necessary. The 

" operation can also be performed two or three times 

Pa-day upon a large s:ale; and lastly, the indigo 
IJ n 

L 
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'^ itself dries quickly without acquiring any bad 
** smelly or putrid unwholesome tendency */* — 
Surely these observations deserve the most serious 
attention of the planters in the British West In- 
dies f ! 

I shall conclude my account of this valuable plants 
with an estimate of the expence of an Indigo plant- 
ation, and the probable revenue arising from it, and 
with observing that it is one of the articles of pro- 
duce, which is most deserving of the emigrants at- . 
tendon, from the small capital required in establish- 
ing a plantation, the simplicity and cheapness of the 
manufacture by the Scalding process, and the high 
price, together with the great and constant demand 
bf the article ; the quantity of indigo annually im- 
ported into Great Britain from all parts of the worlds 
b^ing, I believe^ one million and a half of pounds, of 
which five parts in seven are purchased of foreign- 
fers. 

Estimate of the Expence of an Indigo 
Plantation. Cost of 160 acres of land (a 
quarter section,) at one shilling per acre, £8 

Expence of clearings fencing and 
planting 30 acres, at ten shillings per 
acre, - - - - - 10 



* Banctdft's Pbilosopby of Permanent Colours. 

t Edwfitds* History of the West Indies^^ Vol. «tl, p. SS7. 



Buildiag a dweilii^-housc^ cistemiif^ 
tanks, &c» m ^ ^ Si Q 
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£50 
Produce. 
v3Q[ acres at 800 lbs each is 6000 
Ibi. iij^ch ^t 4s sterling p^ poun3, 
wiUgive, . - - . £1200 

• Deduct the wages of 16 labourers at 
£13 each jprr annum, ^ - ^8 Q 
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£992 
Lfeaving a clear profit nine hundred ai^d ninety 
two potinds upon a capital of £258, But it is to 
be' obserred, that as the settler, at the end of the 
first six months, wHl hare sold a portion of his crop, 
lie Would only require a capital of about Qne hundr 
red andjijly pmndSj to realize an income of al- 
most one thousand pounds sterling ^er annuni ! 

CoFF££.r-*Its true nam(^, according to Bruce, iif 
caff6,: from Caffa, the south province of Narea in 
Africa, where it grows spontaneously in great a- 
bxmdance. It is a fruit approaching to an 
oval or semi-oval form ; smaller than a horse- 
bean, and is of a tough, close, and very hard tex- 
ture. When deprived of its parchment covering, 
it is found to be prominent on one side, and flatted 
on the other, with a large deep furrow ^which runs 

N n2 
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along the flattened side. It is modeiateljr heskif^ 
bard to break before it ii roasted, and is of a pale 
greyish ccJour. 

A rich deep soil, frequently meliorated by show-^ 
ers, will produce a luxuriant tree, and a great crop ; 
but the beans which are large, and of a dingy 
green, prore for many years, tank and vapid. It 
is singular, however, that the North Americans 
prefer this sort to any other ^. Coffi^e indeed will 
thrive in every soil in the West Indies ; a cold stiff 
clay, and a shallow mould on a hot marie, except- 
ed. In both which the leaves turn yellow, and 
the trees perish, or produce nothing ; but the best 
and highest flavoured fruit is unquestionably the 
growth of either a warm gravelly mould, or sandy 
loam. Frequent showers of rain, are friendly to 
its growth, but if water remains long about the 
roots, the tree will decay and perish. 

If the land be fresh and naturally good, c^^ 
plants may be set out at all seasons of the year, 
even in dry weather, and they will thrive in any 
situation, provided it be screened from the north 
winds, which often destroy the blossom ; and some- 
times, in the after part of the year when those 
winds prevail most, entirely strip the tree of both 
fruit and leaves. 

• Edwards' Histgry of the West Indies, vol. »d, p. SS9. 






The usual mode of planting is to sow tlic seeds, 
'« to set out the young plants, eiglit feet distant 
.fiom each other on all sides, which gives six hun- 
dred and eighty trees to an acre ; and wlien young 
plants are easily procured they are preferred to ber- 
ries. The plants which are intended to be set out 
are generally selected of about three feet in height. 
They are cut off about two inches above the surface 
of the ground, and care is taken to dig them up 
with the roots as entire as possible. The holes 
in which they are set, are made large enough to 
hold the lower part of the stem and all the roots ; and 
the upper fibres are buried about two inches un- 
der the surface. But although eight feet be the 
usual distance of setting out the plants in all soils, 
it is frequently found in rich lands, that tlie trees, 
as they grow to maturity, become from their luxu- 
riance, so closely intermingled together, as to im- 
pede the free passage of the air ; in such case it is 
pjthought adviseable to cut down every second row 

Ithin ten or twelve inches of the ground, and by 
weU moulding the stumps, they will furnish a suc- 
cession of healthy young trees, while the rows 
which are left will bear much better for the room 
which is given them. 

In the cultivation of a young walk, the general 
and mo3t approved system is to keep the trees per- 
fectly clear of suckers, and to rear one stem only 
from each root. If, therefore, a healthy shoot 



»pring!> op near Uk groimd, ail the «wipn»l pJani is 
cut off close abore it, by idiich means, when the 
plant u moulded, the root becomes well corered. 
At the height of five or six fi^ ^.Thich the plants 
generally attain the third year, the trees are topped. 
At this height, a sii^le stem gives from thirty to 
£[>rty-two bearing branches, and the pruning re- 
quired annually, is to leave nothing but those 
branches *. 

From what has been said concerning the eflfect of 
a difference of seasons, it must be difficult to fik on 
the average produce of a cofl^ plantation by the 
acre. In rich and spongy soils, a sin^e tree has. 
been known to yield fix)m six to eight poimds of 
coflS^ : I mean when pulped and dried* In a di£.. 
ferent situation, a pound and a quarter fix>m each' 
tree, on an average, is great yielding j but then the 
cofiee is infinitely better in poiiit of flavour. The 
following is, I believe, on a medium, as ^faccurate a 
calculation as the subject will admit. Coffee trees 
raised from old trees, in lands neither very poor or 
very rich, bear the second year from the new growth 
300 pounds weight per acre ; 500 pounds the third 
year ; and from (iOO to 700 pounds the fourth. If 
the trees are raised from young plants, lio produce 
is to be expected until the third year from the 
planting, when they will yield very little; the 
fourth year about 700 pounds. The average amiual 

• JEdwards' History of the West Indies yol. 2d, p. 342, 
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produce j^^ acre i after that periodi ifthc\yalk i^ 
properly attended to, may be reckoned at 750 
pounds ; and one person is wisll able to take care 
of an acre and a half. 

As Soon as the berries Acquire the colour of a 
black-red on the trees, they are supposed to be suf-. 
ficiently jipe for picking; The labourers employe4 
in this business are provided each with a canras^ 
bag, with a hOdip in the nxouth to keep it open^ It 
is hung about the neck of the picker^ who emptier 
it occasionally into a basket, and if he be in^Us^ 
trious, he may piclc three bushels in the day; BUt 
it is desireable he should take time, otherwise o^ 

m 

great deal of unripe fruit will, in that case^ be mi^f-r 
ed with the ripe. The tisual practice is to pick the 
trees at three different stages of ripeness. One hun- 
dred bushels in the pulp, fresh from the tree, will 
give about one thousand pounds weight of mer- 
chantable cofiee. 

There are two methods in use of curing or drying 
the bean : the one is, to spread the fresh coffee iri 
the sun, in layers about five inches deep^ on a slopr 
ing terras, or platfonr^ of boards, rcith the pulp o^ 
the berry ^ which in a few days ferments^ and dis- 
charges itself into a strong acidulous moisture, an4 
in this state the coffee is left, until it is perfectly 
dry, which, if the weather is favourable, it wiU b? 
in about three weeks; The husks are afterward3 
separated from the seeds by a grinding-niill, hereaf- 



tfcr to be described, or frequently by pounding them 
with pestles in troughs or large wooden mortars. 
Coffee thus cured, weighs four per cent, heavier^ 
than if cured with the pulp •. 

The other method is to remove the pulp imme- 
diately as it comes from the tree. This is done by 
means of a pulping-mill, consisting of a horizontal 
fluted roller about eighteen inches long, and eight 
inches in diameter. This roller is turned by a crank 
or handle, and acts against a moveable breast-board^ 
which being fitted close to the groves of the roller, 
prevents the berries from passing whole. The mill 
is fed by a sloping trough, and the aperture of the 
trough, from which the berries drop into the mill, is 
regulated by a vertical sliding board. By this sim^ 
pie machine a man will pulp a bushel in a minute. 
The pulp and the bean (in its parchment skin) tall 
promiscuously together. The whole is then washed 
in wire sieves, to separate the pulp from the seeds, 
and these are immediately spread open to the sun to 
dry. There yet remains the operation of grinding 
6ff the parchment skin, or membrane which imme- 
diately envelopes the bean, and is left after the 
pulp is removed. It is. done by a machine which 
will also separate, at the same time, the dried pulp 
(if the former mode of curing has been adopted) 
much more expeditiously than the pestle and mor* 
tar. 
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The grinding mill consists of a perpendicular axis, 
surrounded at some distance by a circular trough, 
into which the coffee is thrown, and about a foot a- 
hove the level of the surface of the trough, there arc 
commonly four horizontal arms or sweeps, tenanted 
into the axis, and stretching some feet beyond the 
trough, and on these are four rollers, fitted to run in 
the trough, on the arms being turned round with 
the axis, which is done by mules, or horses yoked to 
the extremity. The rollers, which are generally of 
considerable weight, moving round in the trough, 
bruise the skins of the coffee, so as to render them 
separable by the fans, though there is always a pro- 
portion left untouched. When it appears sufficient- 
ly bruised, it is taken out of the trough and put to 
the fan, which cleans the coffee from the chaff, and 
the seeds remaining un ground are separated by sieves, 
and returned to the mill, which will clear 1,500 
pomids of coffee in a day. 

I shall conclude by offering an estimate of the 
expences and returns of a coffee plantation. 

EXPENCES. ' 

First cost of 640 acres of land, of 
which 150 acres is planted in coffee, and 
the lame quantity in provisions, &.c. £32 

Clearing, fencing and planting 150 a- 
cres at 10s. per acre - - . 75 



Carvy over £107 

O 
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Brought over £107 

Twenty mules or horses at £3 per 
head - - - ^ - - 60 

Buildings and mills, utensils and tools 200 
Expence of 50 labourers at £13 each, 
and 50 women and children at £6 10s 
each for three years • - . 2850 



£3217 
Returns the fourth year at £4 4 

per cwt. of 112 lbs. 
From 150 acres of young coffee niay be 
expected the fourth year 45,000 lbs. £1687 10 

Deduct annual charges 
for the fourth year - £950 
Sacks and saddles - 40 

— 990 



«»««■ 



Clear profit - - £697 30 
Returns the fifth and subsequent 

years; viz. 
150 acres, yielding 750 lbs. per acre, 
— 112,500 lbs. at £4 4 per cwt. 4219 

Deduct annual charges as 
before - - - £950 
Sacks anfd saddles - 80 
Kepairs of milk, &c. - 60 

. 1090 O 



Clear profit - • £3129 
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Fiom which it appears that, by the fifth year, a 
clear income of £3129 may be expected from a 
capital of £3317. But as few emigrants can be 
expected to command, or be able to afford to lay so ' 
long out of so considerable a capital, I would recom- ' 
mend to such as are desirous of establishing a coffee 
plantation, to commence by degrees, and with some 
other article of culture at the same time, as indigo, or 
cotton, for instance, and employing the profits arising 
from the cultivation of one or other of these articles, 
in the gradual establishment of a coffee walk. 



Cacao. — The cacao or chocolate nut is the pro- 
duction of a tree, common in the West Indies and 
the tropical regions of the American continent. It 
is indigenous of this country, where it grows to the 
height of from fifteen to twenty feet. The choco- 
late-tree begins almost from the ground to separate 
itself into four or five stems, according to ^ the vi- 
gour of the root from whence they all proceed: 
they are commonly between four and seven inches 
in diameter ; but they first grow in an oblique di- 
rection, so that the branches are expanded and se- 
parated from one another. 

The length of the leaf is between four and six 
inches, and its breadth from three to four : it is 
very smooth, soft, and terminating in a point, like 
that of the China-orange-tree, but differing from it 
in colour : the forn^cr being of a dull green, and 

O % 
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having uo gloss, which is observable on the latter ; 
nor is the tree so full of leaves as that of the orange. 
"The cacao tree," says Mr -Edwards, " both in 
'' size and shape, somewhat resembles a young black" 
" fieart cherry. The flower is of a saffron colour, 
"extremely beautiful, and the pods which in a 
" green state are much like a cucumber, proceed im- 
" mediately from all parts of the body and larger 
" branches. As they ripen, they change their co- 
" lour, and turn to a fine bluish^ed, almost purple, 
" with pink coloured veins. This is the common 
** sort J but there is a larger species, which produ- ' 
" ces pods of a delicate yellow or lemon colour. * " 
The pods that contain the cacao, grow from the 
stem, as well as from the branches. The colour of 
the pod, while growing, is green, like that of the 
leaf: but when arrived at its full perfection, it 
gradually changes to a darkish red. When the 
fruit is arrived at its full growth, and cut in slices, 
its pulp appears white and juicy, with the seeds, or 
nuts, regularly arranged, and at that time oflittle great- 
er consistence than that of the pulp, but whiter, and 
enclosed by a very delicate membrane ; these are of 
an oblong figure, resembling a large olive in size and 
shape, but rather thinner in proportion to its length, 
and in some degree approaching to the almond or 
pistachia-nut : it is larger however than either of 

• fdwardd' History of the West Indies, vol. «(1, p. $63. 



K^ese. Each pod may contain ixom twenty-live to 
llirty of these nuts or kernels, which are imme- 
diately enveloped in a parchment shell. 
■The chocolate-nut, when dried, is found composed 

Vof a thin, but hard and woody coat or skin, of a 
dark blacking colour, and of a kernel within this, 
filling up its whole cavity, fleshy, dry, firm, and 
fiattish to the touch, of a dusky brown colour, with 
a mixture approaching to red on the surface, and of 
a greyish brown within. It is composed of several 
irregular and unequal parts, which, however, cohere 
firmly enough together, and It is of a very fragrant 
and agreeable smell, and of a pleasant and peculiar 
taste, with something of the acerb in it. The nuts 
quickly lose their power of vegetation, if taken out 
of the capsule, but kept in it, they preserve that 
power for a long time. The tree bears leaves, 
flowers, and fruit, all the year through ; but the 
usual seasons for gathering the firuit are June and 
December. 

This is almost the only tree in nature to which 
theenhvening beams of the sun are obnoxious. It 
requires to be sheltered from their ardour ; and the 
mode of combining this protection with the prin- 
ciples of fertiUty forms a very essential part of the 
talents which its cultivation demands. The cacao- 
tree is mingled with other trees, which guard it 
from the rays of the sun, without depriving it of 
the benefit of their heat. The crythrUia or bean- 
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tree, and the banana^ are employed for this purpose. 
The latter, by the rapidity of its growth, and the 
magnitude of its leaves, protect it for the first year. 
The ery thrina endures at least as long as the cacao ; 
it is not every soil, however, that agrees with it. It 
perishes after a while in sandy and clayey soils, but 
it flourishes in such as combine those two species *• 
In Spanish America, where the cacao forms a 
considerable article of commerce, its cultivation is 
conducted in the following manner. Having chosen 
a spot of level land (a deep black mould is preferred) 
sheltered round with a thick wood, so as to be well 
screened from the wind, especially the north, and 
caused it to be cleared from all manner of stumps and 
yreeds, the planter digs a number of holes at eighteen 
or twenty feet distance, each hole being about a foot 
in length and width, and six or eight inches deep. 
In the mean time, having selected the largest and 
fairest pods of the cacao when full ripe, he takes out 
the grains and puts them into a vessel of water. 
Such of them as swim are rejected ; the others, being 
washed clean from the pulp and skinned, are sufter- 
ed to remain in the water tUl they begin to sprout, 
at which time they are fit for planting. The plant- 
er then takes the banana, or some other large leaves, 
and places one leaf within the circumference of 
each hole, so as to line it round j leaving however 



* Depons* Travels in South America^ vol. Ist, p. 393. 
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the sides of the leaf ^ome inches above the ground, 
after which he rubs in the mould, very lightly, till 
the hole is filled. He then selects three nuts for 
each hole, and plants them triangularly, by making 
a small opening for each with his finger, about two 
inches deep, into which he puts the nuts, with that 
end downwards from which the sprout issues ; and 
having lightly covered them with mould, he folds 
over the leaf, and places a small stone on the top to pre- 
vent its opening. In this manner he plants his whole 
walk, or orchard. At the end of eight or ten days, 
the plants will generally be found to rise above the 
earth. The leaves are then opened^ that their 
growth may not be impeded ; but, in order to shel- 
ter them firom the sun, other leaves or branches are 
placed round the hole ; for which purpose those of 
the palm kind are generally chosen ; and they are 
changed as often as they decay, for the space of 
five or six mcmths* 

If all the three nuts placed in each hole spring up, 
it is thought necessary, when the plants are about 
eighteen inches high, to cut at least one of them 
down. The other two, if they spread different ways, 
are sometimes suffered to remain ; but it seldom 
happens that all the nuts^ or even more than one of 
them, will take root, which is the reason of plant- 
ing three in a hole *. 

* Edwsrds' History of the West Indies, Vol. C'd, p. C6l. 
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When the bananas grow old^ they ^uld be care^ 
fidly feUed, lest the cacao-trees should- be injured 
by their accidental feU.^ - They are to be totally Mr* 
moved ^0oon as the erythrinas yield suffieient 
shade ;dii5iOpe]^ttonJ£ives' mor&air to the trees of 
the plantation, and encourages their growth ^. : 

' Uiltilthe^ cacao plant attains four feet in faei^t, 
it is trimfhed' to the stem. If it shoots forth se?iw*% 
ral bra<nc3ies^/ they are reduced to three at equal 
distances- ; and in proportion as the plant increases^ 
thi^'lcares which appear on the three branches are 
Stripped off. If they bend much^ and incline to*i> 
wairds the earth, they are tied in branches, so that 
tiie tuefe^ iiiay iiot remain ^crooked; The branches 
^^hietif'nH ttimm^d are*€Ut at the distance of two 
^h^WmiA '*6'itfee.^^^The sitekew which spring 
Mt?^^«hft^i%«'>%e^d!sdireiAovedj as thcy^nly :liye 



ie^m^xi^mcfy '> 



r? oil tiv:^ 



-'i' 



V*  *' ^ ; 



t. 



^ ^ rtf<w%?^j^a^ 'frb* the sefed; the tree 'is abojve 
thti6t^i€t^l:d^i^ and^sfMreiEids its btanchesi not^mocie 
tMhfiVe^of'vtrlfii^ar^siifi^ed toteitiain^ Beforeits 
tfcM^^ea^^ itf ^^mj^ete^, it %hew^iS&t fruit. .The 
fffife- feiat «He t^ t>eginsfttd befflJrand>th» 
kitsAni^lU^'Mi ^peifectidii:^f it then j^roduces-iH' ge^ 
iiifeF4^ifre'^crbps*if^fruiit ^4n"thei year, ^kldingiat 
eatli, fi^*len'^*o*enty piM^ weigbt^qicceidiisg 



•■^M 



• Depons' Travels in South Amcrice, YoL Ut, p, S96; 
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to the soil and seasons , and it will someLlmes con- 
tinue bearing for twenty years ; but the same deli- 
cacy of stanaina which marks its infancy, is visible 
in all the stages of its growth. It is obnoxious to 
blights, and shrinks from the first appearance of 
drought*. 

It is necessary that a cacao plantation should 
have always shade and irrigation j the branches of 
the plant should be cleared of the scurf that forms 
on them ; the worms should be destroyed ; no large 
herbs or shrubs should be permitted to grow ; since 
the least disadvantage resulting therefrom would be 
the loss of all the fruit that should fall into these 
thickets. But it is most essential to deepen the 
trenches which carry off the water, ui proportion 
as the plant increases in size, and as the roots of 
course pierce deeper : for if the trenches are left 
at a depth of three feet, while the roots are six 
feet in the earth, it follows that the lower part of 
the cacao plant is in a situation of too great humi- 
dity, and rots at the level of the water. This pre- 
. caution contributes not only to make the planta- 
[ tion more durable, but also to render the crop more 
productive. It is necessary also to abstain from 
cutting any branch from cacao plants already in a 
I fitate of produce. Such an operation might occa- 
bn the subsequent crop to be stronger ; but the 



' Edwards' History ot tlie West Indies, vol. 2il, p SGl. 
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plants become enervated and often perish, accord- 
ing to the quality of the earth, and the number 
of branches cut off*. 

The cacao gives two principal crops in a year, 
one about St John's day, the other towards the end 
of December. The cacao also ripens and is gather- 
ed during the whole year. But in all seasons, the 
people of Terra Firma make it a point, as fer as 
possible, to collect their crops oiily at the decline 
of the moon ; because, say they, experience proves 
that this precaution renders the cacao more solid, 
and less liable to spoil f * 

After gathering the ripe fruit, it is opened, and 
the kernels struck out with a small piece of wood, 
which must not be sharp, lest it injure the grain; 
they are then laid on skins kept for that purpose, 
and left in the air to dry. 

The good and bad cacao must not be mingled 
together. There are four sorts of cacaos in every 
crop ; the ripe and in good condition ; the green 
but sound j the worm-eaten and the rotten ; the 
first quality is the best, the second is not bad ; 
but the two others should be rejected J. 

The cacao must always be exposed to the sun, 
6n the fourth day after it has been gathered, and 
this exposure should be daily repeated until it is 



* Depons' Trarels in South America^ vol. 1st, p. 400, 
t Ibid. p. 402. 
t Ibid. 
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perfectly dry. Wl;cn this is the case, thd grains 
burst on being squeezed, their shell resounds whcji 
siruck, and they no longer become heated Oq being 
placed iq heaps. If the cacao is not sufficiently 
exposed to the sun it becomes rnouldy ; if too 
much, it withers and easily pulverises ; in cither 
case it soon rots *. 

Depons who paid particular attention to the mode 
in which this valuable tree is cultivated in the pro- 
vince of Caracas, says, " less expence is also required 
" for an establishmmt of this kind, than for any o- 
" ther of equal revenue. One slave, as I have al- 
" ready said, is sufficient for the preservation and 
" harvest of a thousand plants, each of which should 
** yield at least one pound of cacao, in ground of 
" moderate quality, and a pound and a half in the 
" best soil. By an averaged calculation, of twenty 
'' ounces to each plant, the thousand plants must 
'* produce 12 hundred and fifty pounds, which, at 
" the customary price of twenty dollars per hundred, 
" produces two hundred and fifty dollars per annun]^ 
" for each slave or labourer. The expepces of the 
" plantation, including those of utensils, machines, 
" and buildings, are also less considerable for cacao 
" than for any other produce. The delay of the 
" first crop, and the accidents peculiar to cacao, can 
" alone diminish the number of planters attached to 



Depons* Travels in South America, vol. 1st, p. 403, 
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*' its Cultiil^e, and induce a ptef^tnce to other icom] 
" moditie?^/* 

I sliaU'^Mfvr4>^<^<^d^ to Itttdse^ daScul^eiaa of the 
expence and probable profit of a cacao plantation. 

FiWt -iibstof SaO'lalEif^^ '4 

tion) at Is p^^ctk^'of whidh ' 80 acres o - 

ai^ pSint6ii In cacao— 250 trees on an ^.^'<^ 

acre, '^ ^ ''^ ,^i^'">^ u^^-^^'iji' oa>j^ :r-^:/^d8l6-- O^'O 

dearingT- planting, and fencing 80 
ac«tes,BtI0fe^jpferacrt, ^ ^^^^-'^•: -^ 4Q G>0 

IhVdfiflg-hotti*!, *^^ 30 

znti\!iiii^iAii'f61^'4i^ •»^'? ^i -.-^ 1040- OliOA 

Betums the fiflk year. 

Prom 80 acres of youiig cacao trees,   : 

may be expected the fifth ' year 10,000 
Jbs. which at £3 10s. per cwt; gives 550 

Deduct anntial charges ' for ' the fifth 
year, -^ -^ .'•^•^^'•- -^-j ■'.••-• -^ /.,.;■•■ -260 0-^0 

Clear tJttJflt the fifth ye^i ■; «• £90 Q 

R^ilrmWi sitAh bnd^bventkyeare^ vi».- J 
80 acieS; yielding 25(5 lte.jifcr' acre, ^ t w?^ 
20,000 IbVi . . . -i 700' 0. 
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D^pom* Travels in South America, ybj, is^, p. 4Q5. 



so*- 

Deduct annual charges, 



260. 00 



Clear profit sixth and seventh yeaa,,d@440 i.Q^ tO 



I 



Returns Vte eighth and subsequent yearff, :Vif^ 
80 acres yielding 313J lbs. per acre . .. , . , , 
—25,000 lbs. - - - , ^75. .0,, 
Deduct charges same as former years, 260 ,0i : 



Clear profit the eighth year, &.C. .^15 0.0, 
'From the above data it appears that a plantation 
if cacao, the original cost of which would be about 
£1126, would yield the fifth yearfromitSiestablish- 
ment a clear profit of Jggo ; the sixth and seventh 
year, £>l!40 ; and the eighth and subsequent years 
£615. The observations I have made upon the 
most economical plan of establishing. a. coffee plan- 
tation, are equally applicable to cacao. Indian corn 
might also be planted the first year, in the intervals 
between the plants. CoSee is frequently, in South 
America, planted among the trees of a cacao grove. 
A cacao plantation when once established, is prefer- 
able to any other, on account of the great returns, 
and the small annual expence of labourers. 



ToBAcco,--called in Botany Nicotiana, received 
its name in honour of John Nicot, of Nismes, Am- 
bassador from the French court to that of Pprtngal, , 
who during his residence at Lisbon in 1560, leceiy-t 
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ed some cf the seed from a Dutchman, who bad 
it from Florida, and part of this he sent to France. 
There the plant soon became &mous, as well as ia 
Europe, by the name of Tabac, or Tobacco, from 
Tabaco, given it by Hernandez de Toledo, who 
first sent it to Spain and Portugal. It was not 
known in Europe tiU after the discovery of America 
by the Spaniards j and is supposed by some, to have 
been first imported into Great Britain in the year 
1560 by Sir Francis Drake. 

Tobacco requires a moderately strong, yet rich, 
compact, and deep soil, and one that is not too much 
exposed to moisture ; indeed, a fresh, unimpaired 
spot of land, is best adapted to the culture of a plant; 
which is greedy of succulence. The tobacco seed 
is sown in beds ; and so soon as the plants appear 
about two inches above the ground, and put forth at 
least six leaves, they are gently drawn, during damp 
weather, and carefully transplanted into a patch of 
land previously prepared for the purpose, being pla- 
ced at the distance of three feet asunder. If this 
operation be carefully performed, the leaves will not 
undergo any alteration for the worse, but will re- 
cover their vigour in less than twenty-four hours. 
It is advisable to cover the plant with a banana 
leaf, to protect it from the heat of the sun, and the 
heavy rains. Four days afterwards it should be re- 
moved, in order to replace such plants as may not 
have taken foot. The best time for planting is- 
either the morning or eveivvw^. 
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The weeds which spring np around it must be 
carefully removed as they appear, its tops cut when 
it has grown to the height of two feet and a half. 
In order to prevent its attaining too great a height, 
suckers are to be carefully lopped off, and all the 
lower leaves, as well as those which appear like- 
ly to suffer by rottenness, or the attacks of insects^ 
carefully removed, so as to let not more than eight 
or ten leaves at most remain upon the stem. One 
industrious labourer is capable of thus cultivating 
2500 stalks, which ought to render a thousand 
pounds weight of tobac<io. 

The plant soon springs up and forms on the summit 
a bud, towards which the sap would direct itself, if a 
remedy was not applied. The means employed with 
success is to cut off the bud. The plant is then a- 
bout one foot and a half in height. This operation 
is repeated when it has attained three feet. There 
are some persons who repeat it, even three times* 
In consequence of these operations, the tobacco be- 
comes bushy, and acquires by degrees a colour be- 
tween green and blue, a sign of the approach of its 
maturity. It is known to be ripe by a small bluish 
spot which forms itself at the point where the ha£ 
joins to the stem ; this commonly takes place in 
December. * 



• Dcpons* Travels in South America, vol. 1st, p. 4S0. 



TSetobftcctf plant is allowed to remain about f6ur 
riibhtteiritbe ground. " In prc^rtion as it approach- 
•* ts to maturity, the bright Vivid green of the leated 
*' assumes a diEorkish hue, the leaves themselves ap- 
^ jpe^ to droop and emit an odoiu:,the strength of 
•* which is daily augmented; When these symp- 
•* loriM aie evident, and particularly when the odour 
** is perceived at some distance from the plant, the 
**^^ tobacco is ripe, and may be cut down**" 
An the leaves do not ripen at the same tinte;- 
Bi^ause^ the saji is not equally disttibuted through- 
out the plant. Those leavtt only are gathered of 
trtiieh the colour indicates their maturity. The 
others have not yet the essential juice, and would 
oiil^ yield tobacco without flavour. The gather-' 
dig^ is continued and repieated as the leaves ri^ 

r 

Jieh f. The plants, when cut down, are placed 
in heaps on the land which produce them, and 
^re left, for one night only, to sweat, or di^ 
"^laigd their moisture, in the open air. On the 
fbUo^^g day they are deposited in sheds, so eon- 
8(xii<:tedad'toudmit the air on every side, and heie 
they'irenataki, bung at a distance from each other, 
till they become perfectly dry J* . 

* Jkfortimetfs Conunercial Dictionary, 2d. Edit art Tobacco. 
-I* t)epons' Travels in South America, vol. 1st, p. 4S0. 



Bepons however says^ that '' it is^highly impQtt- 
*' aat to the quality of thettobaGCQ|,|b^ i^j^fip^d 
^ not be gathered except when the suu . i^, in full 
** force above theliorizon; for.the40Ws, ori^y.P- 
** ther humidity, would by feanenta^icMa inji^r^^ 
*^ <x)nstituent prindples^ and .would, liCiM^ iiq 
" tive the benefits. wW(?h: it. had^^^^.fPSfii;^^ 
^'firom nature, and those ^whkh. it jpaight es^pQcl 
" from a methodical preparation *;'* Tlpie same, au- 
thor further observes, that it is the practice ia iTerr^ 
Firma, to arrange the plants on mats^ as they are 
collected, covering them at the same tim^^ so as they 
should be protected from the sun, .and in this mm^ 
ner transported to the manufactory* / . . . ,i . 

Twenty-four houra after the tobacco has been 
brought to the drying shieds, it. is hungupon bars^ 
in leaved of two and; twQ^ if ir^wint^r^ Aftd fqijr a^d 
four if in sununcu^- This/is fdcwe tUxi. rmki^^^ % 
baccQ lose^ by the action of^lie ^/itfbtensf^p a^^ 
|p«en colour, an4<te./acquir(&^,inst§^ gijjftpU^gflgs 
and softness wbichjoeadpr it . «»G^jie;i»^l%iu7|tCi • t^ 
weather is rainy, it will «eqirifeirtelJbA.^.h»^ft:*R^ 
thwedays^ and Somfttiwfft &urt^ ^^fcl^^ 
is dry, two days a^e 8iajKt?ie«fif kj )iiio:.M.i ymt \u% 

When the tobacco has obtained the colour and 
softness above-mentioned, it is fat^li owii, wilhuut 

 ■■':■>  ^  ■/<a'.".:">;U i^/:>^nv.coor) eTjQjjjioIv; * 



J ' 



• Depone' Trairdi' in Sootk Am^i<$i^ m). Aftt, :pL ASPlK^.^t/ • 
t Ibid. p. 481. ' 
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i^uxq iHgsL m ex r 



juroe^ zr iic ixrz thcc ok eir -av^ iohibk to 

vTHH iimi 



sasi "x ZmOSL aces 



At tiJK feTSfe isre. ,r; "uiif as -TiujftPiiril to 

fT/fcv bs^i ^f fen^c:^ f*^ ?niia^ v^ndi after the 

tf'^r^ ;//irylt. Tbcse cpcxixxs acfmic gRit oe- 
ferrt/^ Mt/;j^iife the kares m^r drr. sad GOonqpMnt- 
ty iit w^nM \f^. mfffft difficult t9 i2ix OBK the stalk, 

Th^ m\jisf\fn of the cord is made. Hkc scgais, of 
bfok^ or damaged laves^ wUcb are covered with 
ai f;/xiri Jc^if. A9 fioon as the ball is c^ the proper 
MXe, it i<i maKle anew, m> that the out?Eaid end be^ 
rjfmeu the centre of the new balL This is done to 
jmrvcnt it from untwisting. 

The hallH of tobacco are then placed oa bedis or 
"htfr.rgf n foot thick, formed of the branches aad 
utalk^, and covered with the damaged tobacco. A 
covering of tobacco is likewise placed over the balls, 
and kept down by weights, or skins. All this re- 
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quires to be done ia the.sl^de and \iiPidQii:: j^hec^ ;^t 
bdng aTbsoluteLy i^cessRry, to guard fes^*g^«^ ti^g 
w^and rain. 

r The tobacco is suffered to ferment for foit^'^^eig^jt 
hours, if it was too dry, whep the large st^k. ys^^ 
taken out, but only twenty.bour^if it wa§ at.its 
proper point. It is afterward? rolled ajaj^w, sp t\ii^t 
what was the exterior, now becomes the ipterwr ; 
and at the same time it should be highly moi^teped 
to prevent fermentation. The balls ar? then re- 
turned to their former place to ferment, an4 in thi^ 
state they are left for twenty-four hours. 

When the halls of tobacco have §uf5cicntly ferr- 
mented, they are exposed to the air, until tb^y be- 
come cold ; and for three or four days, they shpyl^ 
be wound over every mopning and evening. ,By 
this last process, more or less frequently repeated, 
the visible defects of the tobacco piay be correct€;d. 
If its colour is blackish, its juice viscid, anditsismell 
agceeaW^^, it is considered tq be entirely free frojea 
dffect. 

. Lastly, the balls are unrolled, an4 the tipbacco 

made up in bundles, which ar^ suspended in .the 

shade, that the tobacco may lose its §uperflupi\? bw- 

midi<ty, and acq\iire that colour which i^[j|^{ei)iE^qs its 

>¥alu€:in joonimerce. ;>In damp wpatjte^a: fi^e^^^pg^ 

ybe Hgbjted -\#4prn^hjfPr^Mf:b j^a^ipxial^rglac^tas 

4tiU y«14;^7tfeigfe§igal^Pv>(.l ',i o:)..MfoJ lojuirjvo,. 
. >i XH<r (TKact perw4,#a).3^J^.l^f3cg-^9;Li^^^ 

a q 2 
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liv tliifl sUte, it is not easy to determine, biit it majT' 
be khovm, by opening the cord and squeezing it; If 
the juice run fieely, the tobacco is not sufficientirjr 
dry. The usual time it takes is from forty to fiftx 
days*. 

The above is the usual process, as practised by the 
tobacco planters on the Spanish Main, and the fal* 
lowing is the mode customary in Virginia. 

The planter begins to clear the ground by gird-r 
ling or cutting the bark of the large trees near the 
ground, and grubbing up the small ones ; the ground 
is rendered soft and light by repeated working. 
The plants having previously been raised in a nur- 
sery, after the first rains, and when the ground is soft,, 
are drawn, when about the height of four or five inch* 
es, and carried to the fields, where they are planted in 
beds, or little mounds, at the distance of three feet 
from each other ; and, if a plant die, another is put 
ih' its place; This operaticm is performed by mak- 
ing a hole with the finger, and pressing the earth 
close round the top root. The plants are drop^^ 
ped into each hole by children. The earth is- 
raised round the stalk by the hoe and shovel^ 
three different times, in the shape of little hil- 
locks ; and the last operation is performed when 
the leaves are developed, and the plant has acquired' 
a considerable growth. In about a month they are 

• » ■. • * * 

 I li I  I    I    > II I I M 

•   - .  ^ • . 

* Dcpan$ Travels in South America, vol. 1st, p. iS3, 



a foot high, when the top kt^oehe^ 9l^^kjkPhw^^ 
the ground or bottom kaves^ l^YAng: ; ffW.i^ftllJif tQ| 
twelve. The young sprouts ai:^ hj;pfe^ pft le^ 
they should draw the noMrisbniei^.t from , tl)f|leav^jr) 
and the weeds are carefully kept down, Tli^,^]^ 

> 

batxo or horse worm is picked oflf and de^rpj'pd, 
otherwise this ravenous insect would dj^your 'WJ^gfe: 
fields in a very few days. The ground woxmi^ ^11^9^ 
ciits the plant beneath the surface of the «arth,mpst 
al90 be looked for and destroyed. The fQriQ^r,.ji?; 
the favourite food of the turkies j flocks of whi,ck 
are driven into the grounds, and are more jasefuj, 
than a number of hands. In six weeks inpre, tkq 
plant has attained its full growth, beings ffon:^ 4ve, 
to seven feet high, and the ground is^coyered/psjitU, 
the leaves. The change of colour of the li^^ve?, frpi^ 
green to brown, after a clammy moistuje .jjq||{ 
perspiration, indicates their maturity, ^ ,.^^ ^ ^,, .^-j 
>As the plants ripen unequally, th^y sx^^v^^d^^ 
they become ripe. Every plant is h^ung ijJVi^a|j^ 
lately. After cutting, it is^ split three or fpuriqcl^^ 
and cut oflf below the undernjostje^fv, .iFhi^j^li^i^^ 
placed across a small stick, an iftch^jif^ dj^^lferi^^gi^ 
fdw feet and a half long, and so c}q^, ^Jii^^^^plgji^^ 
touch, without pressing each.Qthe?. ^^hf^f^fyiij^ j^;; 
hastened, by making slow.firflJ.,qQ-%,^flp95^;i^ 
After this the plants 9^ takerih^ow^,.,!^,^^^!^^ 
rows or heaps, where they sweat a week or a fort- 
night ; and in damp weather, are sorted and pacl?e4 
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up ip hqgsbeadsi - For this last epeiiation, cinor^ ^ 
skiU^iadiCiigpemDGe are required than for any other; 
I^J¥4:f9rform«d in moist or wet weather^, they 
crpmble to 4iuU The ground leaves and £|uljky 
tobacco are thrown away, as they are pulled fron^ 
the stocks : :T^e hands or bundles are pressed down 
in the hogsheads with a large beam, one end : qf 
which is ipserted with a mortice into a tree^ ai34 
on the other a great weight is suspended. The 
finest flavoured tobacco is produced on a new and 
kindly rich soil, with an undulating svirface. The 
second crop is inferior to the first, as the third is 
to the secoqd^. 

" In I62I9 every person on board of nine ships, 
" which then arrived under the protection of Go- 
^^ vemor Wyatt, was obliged to raise a thouisimd 
" plants of tobacco^ the produce of which was neai<f 
V ly a hundred pounds, and the price varied from 
*' eighteen-pepce to three shillings currency .^. A 
** hogshead of tobacco, weighing ] 350 pounds, is 
** considered a good crop, apd sufficient employment 
" for one labourer ; or four plants to the pound, 
ff though very rich land will yield double this quah- 
t* tity f .** Jn Loiiisiana it is calculated that 50 
workmen ought to raise 60^000 pounds, which at 
ten dollars |>^ cwt, would give 5357 dollars, or iffH 

i : .■ :   i t. iti^ ! ». 

• Warden's Account of the United States, vol. srf/p! ^8, 
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to each hand*. In Maryland 6000 j^Cs-ibre 
found to produce about 1000 IbS; of tobtfc^^ f* -^ 
The following is a calculation of the t^xpenei-arid 
probable profits of a Tobacco plantation, ' ^-^- 

First cost of 160 acres of land ^t l^)per- • - '-- 
acre, of which ten acres are planted ' ia - - ^ - 
tobacco, - - ^ - * £& 0-0 
House, Sheds, &c. - - * 17 
Clearing, planting, and fencing 10 acres, 
at 10s. per acre, -^ - ^ 5 ,0 



£80 




€ 



k£TURNS.- ■■■■■■'■ •'"' 



• 1 '■ 



10 acres of tobacco, at 1000 IbSi 

each, id 10,000 lbs. which at 4d per :f. 

lb. will give - - * l(i6 13 * 4 

Deduct the cxpence of 10 labourers^ 

one half women and children, at £1 -- 

eachj^ermonth, for 4 months, -*  40 &^ 



■• r ,; i- ?.ir • 



Clear Profit, - £136.13 4 



■^1 li t 'II ' 



It is calculated that 12 labourer^. .. i;iiOv. 
will raise 15,000 lbs. of tobacco, which : - . I: a^ '■ 
at4dpef lb. is - - - £250 00 

Deduct wages of 12 labourerSj one _ .. 

i Warden's Account of the United Sute«, vol. 2d, p. 5iX 
f Ibid. p. 159. 



half vvrbmen and children, at an avei^ge 

of jgi each per monthi for 4 months, 48 . 6 



Clear Profit - - ^6202 
In this country the Indians raise tobacco of a 
Very mild and excellent quality ; and there is no 
doubt, if attention were paid in selecting the seeds 
iand soil, that a quality equal to the Havanna 
might be raised* 
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Bice, — Is a plant very much resembling wheat, 
both in shape and colour, and in the figure and 
disposition of its leaves. The panicle which ter- 
minates the stem is composed of small flowers, dis^ 
tinct from each other, which have four unequal 
scales, six stamina, and one pestil^ surrounded with 
two styles ; this pestil becomes a white seed> ex^- 
tremely farinacious> covered with two interior 
scales. 

It grbws to the height of two feet and a half, 
with a stalk not unlike that of wheat, but fuller of 
joints, and with leaves resembling that of the leek, 

■e 

It branches out into several stems, at the top of 
which the grain grows in clusters, and eath of ttifem 
is terminated with an ear or beard^ and enclosed in 
k yelloW rough husk. When stripped of this, they 
appear of an bVal shape, of a shining white coloiit'^ 
and almost trtosparent. 
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Kice is of two kiods, nam?ly, t^e xii^am^,t,k^ 
Hfry ; the foriiier is that which is usually: grpwpi ip 
lo\Y mar$hy grounds. It is even customary, in less 
swampy places, provided a river or stream of water 

te convenient^ to inundate the rice by means, of 

■^ * ■.■.■•• 

juices, and completely to soak the h^rj), so soon ajf 

'•>•■■ " ' ■. . ' 

it. appears above the surface, as well as iq its f\jre 
tjjgf^ progress towards maturity. The fibrous root of 
the rice plant puts forth stems, which generally 
grow to thfc height of four or five feet j these stems 
^re chamfered thicker and firmer than those of 
whpati and knotted with joints situated at eqiual 
distances : the leaver are long, fleshy^ and somcr^ 
tybat similar to those of the leek ; the flowers ape- 
pear on the tops of the stalks or stems, are of a pur^ 
pl^ colour, and grow in clusters like the flowers of 
millet : to these succeed the seeds, which are of an 
oblong form, white, semi-transparent, and hard, .an(| 
"Vi^hereof each is enclosed in a yellowish, fough^ 
chamfered, angiilous, shaggy shell or rind, termi- 
nated by a point or spike, the whole being disposed 
gjternately along the stems. This is the specieg of 
rice that is generally brought from the Levant* 
- The other species, called the dry rice, by reason 
of Its beiijg cultivated without the aid of water ^ is 
MOi^yn.pp dry lands, principally on the ijioun tains, 
a^j^jpQfgpssesa saccharine flavour not unlike that of 
tte f ,4ibeft« Tbe ijaountaineers qf Cochin-jChin^ 

«ow their rice in dry groun4, .$s wte §oy7 pyr corn, 

...'■•. -i 

K r 



. ;I^ Mapg^Jpre, tjlie seed is generally, (ilaotedlihi 
I^a^^^ If.Jthe:ifentatip^^^ situated in lowgrouodi 

l^^e^iaii^stil^ planted two feet asunder^ with a^ 
:jb)|#$jfqw::g^^iiw toevierj^hole;^:^>utif.thesittt»ti^ 

<j©^jrb^;;figl^(: f^? tejtt; inc^^a^suader^: s^ifti^pl^tfd 
^^Iife^i4^t^.^ tisree iiM^hiet fcom the su?f^ 
g|;^igOjJ^,fc:Jfee;Jw|d; jj^qijr Jjc^aft^wwds strcwH Q* 
3?8fn ^Rth^£jyii3it:f e«4: -r^ lice . umttde? 

iy iSpHWr^,^a|K»^; grwnd;rafe Jthecnd pf rfire ot^if 
^yB,r^^i4pd:th^ jpil te fresh,; but it r rcmktni 
jttlftc4»Api^ethWhe»Jthe «Eiaat$(»sri9^rjr ; it ripeiuia 
^t^feif6«rlc«5j6^:i»i9nlji$^r^: OiJ^Vtiuctdre^ pounds 
jggifi^eLie^jthftf hsisJfc^. :juaia%hykld3;/rQm^ ;75qto?J0 
|^Up4& of JV^hit« wce^^ Jii ilndia tjhey; cufejitt wijr 
^»^tg^ tliie;®[Wiid'jr!BiVl, few tliier root$i(igt3w^edfr 
iag^y ^?a|ftb^4e%flpp^ spi-ifig^p^ whjqh: #refeftfdP 

'5diFlwP^i9Qir«4roitftuliiv^iag Ghiniit vk^ifi^ 

^bflb sT^lSiftJfen tfeB.i«p«^utingio£^^ riccj^ tt i9ipfiftt 
lidtQlbftsk^Ui^d Q$^A^d:for!«pme:daty^iifi axiiH^i^jSd 

MaliedmithDfBisAeii^.^^^^^ ^f jg 

stiapl3i^»tdf^hrdi)l^^y(fl^ttQcCpl(»^ 
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lile, and no wheels. 3. Aftet i gfeHUe^'ttillf^ fH^ 
break the clods with a kind of Isrge hurdle,' drawn 
^ a. luTge buffalo ; the driver sitting upon it to in- 
'^rcase the weight. 4. The ground is cleared of all 
ptones, and whatever roots are in it are pulled up 
by a strong harrow, with great iron teeth. This 
iostruraent is drawn by a buffalo, and a man guides 
it^bj the help of two handles, like tho^e of a plough, 
lipon which he leans hard. The earth is like mud, 
eul partly covered with water during all this ope- 
ration. 5. The earth is afterwards smoothed with 
Wiisrrow, which has several rows of teeth. A man 
giiides this harrow by its two handles, whilst a 
butFalo draws it ; and as fast as its teeth forai little 
channels in the ground, the water rQns in and fills 
them up. 6. When the rice that was laid to soak 
has sprouted, the seed is knows to be good ; and 
it is then sown by hand, very thick, and as equallj' 
as possible. Part only of the ground Is sown ili 
this manner, to furnish plants for the rest. Th^ 
day after it has been sown, the points of the plants 
p^i^ar above the surface of the water jffeft-ithe 
ground is overflowed aH this tiple with just a eufft 
tienE quantity of water to cover it. And it is add- 
ei^ that when the plants havft acquired a little 
Strength, they aie sprinkled with lime-watei', to de- 
fltroy the insects, and some of tlie weeds that woold 
hait them. For this porpose, a small basfcetisifesi 
.■Wthe'end^of sdcng^handle;^ and' dipt ihitbe 
Rt2 



ran ttncHigh it, aod iff-conyejrcd 
the p2ant3. And tbe Cbincse have a great ve^ 
nmrtinn for tise first inTcntar of this method, whicli 
amwefs to the dzstom in Great Britain, of steeping 
iHheat in Kme-water, or manuring land with quick- 
lime. 7. Tovards April, when the plants are grown 
strong enough to coTer the wfacde fidd, and look very 
gfcen and cren, the greatest part of them is pull-; 
cd up bj handfuDs ; all the mud is carefully wash-* 
pi off their roots, and, beii^ hdd at the same time 
as even as possible with one another, they are 
jdanted in tufts, prettj far asunder, and in a quin- 
conx form, in fields prepared on pu rpose fi)r them.- 
A xtene day is chosen for this operation, which 
must be performed as quick as posoUe. This 
ptactioe of the Chinese is, he thinks^ with respect 
to the common culture of rice, what the new hus- 
bandry is with respect to the common culture of 
wheat. 8. The rice must be watered^ which is 
tdways done in China by overflowing it. To this 
endy the rice-grovmds are always near a rivukt^ 
j:bndv or great pool of water, from which they a&e 
separated only by a bank or causeway. If tha 
water was higher than the rice-ground, a trench 
tut through the causeway would overflow it at 
idnce ; but as it is generally lower, or on a level 
tfith the rice-ground, the neceasary quantity is con- 
veyed in pails or buckets, which are worked chiefly, 
bj^the help of ropes.- 9. Though a man cannot 
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I itep in these rice-grounds without being up to hij 
knees ; the Chinese weed them three times in a sum- 
I liier, and tliat with such care, that they pull up even 
I the roots of every weed. 10. When the rice is ripe, 
which is known by its turning yellow, like wheat, 
it is cut down with a sickle, made into sheaves, 
and carried into a barn, where it is thrashed with 
L- &ils^ pretty much the same as in Europe ; the 
I Btraw is removed with pitch-forks and shovels, and 
ttie outer husk of the grain is taken off by beating 
I it with great wooden pestles, or a kind of mallet, 
I after which it is sifted and winnowed : and, lastly, 
I to get off the under husk, the grain is put between 
I t*Fo mill-stones, which are worked by a lever fast- 
tened to the upper one. But the two most remark- 
Kltble circumstances of this culture are, Ist, The care 
■which the Chinese take not to let their plants be 
3 close together, lest they should rob one another 
' irf" their food ; and, 2dly, Their weeding their rice 
grounds three times in a summer, which answers 
the end of the hoeings recommended for the alleys 
between the beds of other grain, cultivated accord- 
ing to the horse-hoeing husbandry. 
I ;' In South Carolina, on tide lands, the general pro- 
Kiuce of rice is from 1200 to ] .'iOO pounds per acre 
' 6f clean rice ; on inland tracts from 600 to 1.500 
pounds*. In Louisiana, in common seasons, the 



- * Warden's Account of the United States, vol. 8d, p, *45, 



produce peit;Wm h iestuoatad at J&^eir bandapdu:^ 
weighing 2Qf>:}i>^ .The nett yalue. arising iiptq 
^^0Q:;aciQ9£cultivated by 50 workmen, is estiipat^ 
at 700 biiTFils, which at six dollars a barrel, giyes 
4200 dciU^ or 84 fcir etch.baiid. It is calculated 
tl)at there are 250,000 acres in Louisiana fit for the 
fn4tiu^,of this plant, whid^ jielding -seyen baS^ls 
9n.acre, at six doU3i:&jpfr.bai3?d^ woi^d {Hpo^uce^^ 
annual . jrey^nue of 10,500,0(K)l jdoBara j%^ rAnd i 
may observe by the way, that there is aaioquid 
quantity fit for its pukivatton in the territory of 
Foyais; ^ Bice can ^be cultivated in j^aces^hfit^or 
any other gtain, and the drop is morof loctiiaAt^ {-->" 
/. The.&Uowing is an estimate of the eitpeHee^an^ 
probable profit of ia £$rin cukivated in lice. >'^ -n^ 
v^Fiist dost of : 160 acres of land at Isf.  ' " .i^^- 
|W?acrB, and of which 50^ are jflanted -. ji f .j 
witiirice, «^ • - . - -^. £ff -O-^O 
'• Clearing and prepatingthe Isthd at lOs^ .^> -LiD^qa 

T:.iHjWist'aii4cfth&i>dildi^ , ri,i :;\ 27'-0 ^^ 

.^ri7 ,r:i::<;^ ^d:^ ^0 ^b.'^^rw:. j-o; ^ -^r.-y,-: -N-^^ ->o.t^^ 

fd5 inilHcev^^atl 3Qt)0i?^llia ^^wgrYtercj^.x^ :f?3 bas 
«iddO,(^tiiBJJ6!rhidia<Jlds^sinc«^6c£6^^^^ dr 

^«Jr^pnrn;^f:'^>irrf .-frrrrt -/fr!^'^ -y^-ifr rr hn-^i-^L d-^y.^MI .?'^P.t\d 
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I 
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Deduct the wages of 25 wotkiMH>*t33oI>«(J 
one half women and childfen, fi^ i3^ ^-n'rigi^Tf 
^ear, ~ - - ' . - ..■.;-vjjf,-3g4»3£(p00 

837/:^ ,!;'■■    ^: /J Ti v]^. )■: |l:^iJ7^ .•'.iBnifi.tlQ7.ih. 

-f)---"-  • •- ■■-■ I ..■■-■:■>:. i;nr, '■■?':_' ■•■\' 1 -mI- 

E From the above it appears that With a capital of 
about £200, employed in a rice plantation, that a 
cleat income of £430 per aDnumMimay^eaalyibft 
citained. ■' '■ avi^du vmu 

lo ^10 iU - ^-.i-lli^ ---■•- Ivt f:l filJliHUp 

^o^il^lWZfi,— Comni<Snly called ilndiatt.Lflornjia^oS 
very productive grain ; the size of its ears, wbea 
it is cultivated on good warm soils, being, on a 
medium, nearly a span long, having commonly 
eight or more rows of grain, each of which usually 
contains about thirty seeds of various colours, as 
Xtd, white, yellow, blue, olive, greenish, blackish, 
speckled, striped, S^c. sometimes in the same 
^Id and same ear j but the white and yellow arc 
the most common ; nor does this di'versity of colour 
ever, reach beyond the outside of the grain, the 
Hewer of which is always white, with a little tinge 
of yellow. The seeds, which are as big as large 
peas, are round at the outer aul'fece, . very emoslh, 
and set extremely close in straight lincg. The eai 
is cloth^ and aimed with several strong t^ick 
husks, which defend it not only from .unreasonable 
raioe, and the cold of the night, but- also, frwn 



:.??m%f4«J^i .irp-* id: no r.r-rn ^-ay -.i-.i*» 
"-■:« y)>^^^??;f fl*Vthi&iJai»f VfUffi-^t gfeeoj-^rdia 

.-j5n«^u j4^d^p.^^vu»dlesc.^n5 etjual^ %, cattle j*j^ 
t^l^B 7*93^^^. best hp7v^XJ^,j;^ iSi.5Ui5rj<^W 



ed in a rough manner by ploughing broad furrows ; 
it being so thin, that it is not turned over, hot 
stands yery much on the edge. In the latter end 
of April, or beginning of May, the plan is, to list 
it out, that is, crossing the field five or six feet a- 
'sunder, setting two furrows back to back, then 
the like the other way, which forms a sort of hill 
where their furrows cross each other. The practice 
'is then to go with a large hoe, such as that its 
weight will break the clods, and also to make the 
mould very fine, something similar to the manner 
that gardeners prepare cucumber beds in field gar- 
dens. In these hills are put four or five corns. 
Reckoning four corns to one hill, four thousand 
only will be required to plant an acre containing 
a thousand hills. When the corn is come up, the 
pustom is for the labourers to go with their hoes, 
and draw a little mould to the plants, destroy any 
weeds that may appear, and plant fresh com, if 
any be wanting, which often happens ; that dbritt, 
to plough from those hills both ways, then to go 
with the hoes, and work the hiUs again, and to 
draw the plants of an inferior kind out, leaving two 
'of the best on each hill, or, if the land be goiid, 
three and sometimes four, and to transplant those 
drawn out where any are wanting. Then to plough 
all the land towards the plants one way ; after 
this, it is necessary to (what th^ term) svcktr 
them, that is, to take off any y&ungr sprtHlW^tliat 
 S t 



4^ et0rlto(itt pnoper length or 4iw; Imt fpBW «bf)M;, 

4riidt>thej^.«all .aifibwgi ; 4h]i ^loniB, jiudt^ befine Jt 

HfedMiolAiiitt;^ thigp p^ ?dM3^ haA -to >tlii: tedroilie 

^titwrfmvy^ ^gkkxAi'tukn five timot^m aS.-. »> 

{ !|>oodIndian*eoni;wiH ^xiw from twelve to* fotartaen 

:^ibit/kigh^ the whito ts^otfucb Jhi^ier tfaaiUilht 

f^dlow/biit/tfaei)'^^wJdnd iflk j^jHisBr ttib sweetest, 

tfltkitigh ^hrteiis ndihladee/JM» not so ahundant* 

As soon as it 16 fcnmed, they begin to eat it, ia 

i^that^Cermiid^niitiiig'^es^ Ic^tl^jr 1ml them, and 

iifeat Ihefacom fittthmaaiiirv maiiaer .as :we. do .grttea 

pease;?i;rithr diarindbhfe|tt2t.ri lite £i>hdcs ^^HltiritO|« 

feed the horses, cattle, &nd sheep ; the cofca fee& 

i)b£h Td^ai'Stid^^fig^^ for 

fowls, u^.^m^'^m^ps^tz^ti^^^ 

mush and bread, or cakes ; the hminy is made ia 
like manner to Vreed wheat buttered by knocking 
the, husk OTfin'a wiobden ' mbri^ mu^"^ lis 

litade of the flour as ' * " " ^ " ' "" "^ 

with milk or _ m: -,,-' 

make a reiy nii^ cake, with eegs and milk, aboui 



water, make a sort of paste^ ano^Ia}^ it before the 
fire on a board or 4i^ngle to bake, and ^neirftlly eat 
it hot, as it is but tcrjr indifferent food when cold % 
k is called John^ cake. 



In Indiana, oil the best lands, the' aWf age -pro- 
.'duce is said to be from fifty to axty bushels per 
■'Acre. In South Carolina, ofl a' good soi'i.wdl ma- 
nured, the greatest; pfoduoe is one hundred' basbels 
gn acre; biit m tiie< middle ' ipstfS, , in sttarrff'iby 
(■lands, the Common produce is from thirty to fiRy 
:'bashels; andj in the low country, it seldorn exceeds 
ithiEty. In Ameiica it is a' common piacticie to 
■})knt pease «r{)umpkifl» among tbe towg cf tli^^Ia- 
Idiait corn. . ; ::■ -.ft 

I y la the territory of Joyjdv tl>«re .are three crbps 
f <ef Indian com in the yearj'aiid'tbe prodacc vill 
•^generally exce«i one hundred bushels an acre*;: ■■■-, 



\f^^ii.,.ofa/armyCuUivated in Indian «Q^ .^i^fov 
First cost of 160 acres at li 



,,...- f. -.iiOBKi aiil 

acre, oi which 50 acres are planted m , . . 

Indian corn, - r - - , > 

Clearing and fenciiig 50 acteB^tlQa,^ ^ ^^_ 

32 6" 



per acre - - -^ r 

Building a farm-house 

Two horses, willi harness and plough 12 

Cows and hogs, poultry, seed corn, , 

6ic. - - .- - .- , 
~ ' {ii«...'ii.-:^ utih^.nf£a oi'jiSP-iM iCi i,-. 
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■^i'S ■!>'% 
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d3:Jn.{t»l^^«orfl, it too boils' jw-'i-'^ ^:^il» ] 
ac», and av ^B.'Tper =btishel - lOOOs^^t^^ite | 

.Thffre willow Uatthe another wop ;"i gniwoll£ 
in4he year, which ought Hkewiseto;! ,'iK'io'i lo 

pioittf*- .:^^4 .^: •—-:  liS(N>ufl-T4i 

(feSUA haibnud sou sisqaiq iicui lash "• -^ h'fifffTr 
•luodeJ s'jiawT .itotiolcn n't msilJ 'lo ttfQsaOnsI^ 

one half women and cbildttm^ « rbn: iolMUsttmb 



Clear profit 



£1886 



From the above it appears, that a capital of less 
than £150 employed in the cultivation of Indian- 
com, would produce an income of £1 886 ! I The 
returns and price are both estimated hw, and there 
is no danger of the price being reduced &om the 
largeness of the quantity produced, as a ready mar- 
ket can at all times be found for it at Jamaica, and 
the other British West India islands, where im- 
inense quantities are consumed in feeding the ne- 
groes ; and the planters upon seeing that they could 
obtain a regular supply, would soon abandon the 
raising of provisions, employing their slaves in the 
cultivation of the more valuable products of sugar 
and coSee. 

As the large profits arising from such a form, and 
on so small a capital, may startle some of my read--^ I 
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CIS, I beg leas9rjltti^NMl% t)Mfe«9 AwHteAfbfJ^- 
tisper acre,'^ft^d&[tipMK}^9 jftt J i OBBi to ii Ciltfifc 
tuik^cin^ a dollar, tefiod8^^(pa(^1]«sbflli <m4 
allowing for %!«» QM^iio ti^^yfig); im l^ttntt^ 
of Foyais, itairQi^fi&icsxl||ft> i^blttW ^Q8^iidlBlk 
jKr (Ju:r()^|W /annual. The best ];dan, hoi^iviec!) 
would be to dear and prepare one hundred acres, 
lOan^gCftftX of them in rotation. Twelve labour- 
ers would be,t|iMipAiit} 09 )$Hl^#i^9ftftQt3|&&0die 



» 

arfT ! ! dS8I3i lo smooni ns 3Diif)oiq bii/ow ^mo3 
si^riJ fens ^^o\ haJsmiias diod sis aohq bns emulai 
orii xnoii BsDubai gniod aonq aiii lo isgn^b on 8i 

bns .BDiBi^JsL iu Jx idi bauoi dd asmh lis Jb abd ^^i 
*mi msiiv/ ^ebriBlai Bibnl iasW dabna. i^dio oril 
*3n ads gnibaeft ni bamiienoD 31b esbboBiip ^anairt 
bkroD x^^^ ^^^^ 301392 noqu EiaJnelq adl bnB ^ eaoig 
odi noboBdB noo8 biixow ^^^qqua iBlua^i b niBido 
^Al ni ^^VBI^ ibdj 3nix;oIqai3 ^aciohivoiq lo gruaiBt 
tBgua lo gJouboiq sldBi/lBV siom axb lo noilBviilu^ 
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.'x':'/^CU.\ ui\ . .\iii^u-\ ;!/..;■ »•:!- '^v w/..-'.^\'-A 
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'i^'j.t i)\h; ,..i j-;iV .-lU linr, j:iKiuai • ^3 \U '>':':*:a ^r^bj^ii--. 

or THi; 

..I'jiiicl un-^* i);!^: cj.'vv-:-. ^r)il: 6nt .:K'Oa u:^^ojf 
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' ' 'Phe ^Natives are'c6mpbse4 of w6 4jfeti^^ fe 
the orte^ of tlie original Ih(iiahs;tKe btlhei^i wfib are 
callecf j^kmiibes^ a mixture '' of tTiese 'witfi 'Amcaiis 
of the Samba country, occasioned, as is supposed, 
by a Dutch 




cast dWay, 

Nicit^giia, froiii whence the riej^es tifavetied x5 
the Mdsqdtto territbiy / ^h^affef^^t^ia; 1^^ 
tfcrs^ith- ftife4iativfesr th^'h^' wiM^rid^^fiftS^ 

aikittea thfeth*; • •■' ''''■"'''-'' '-'"'^ "^^^^^' ^^"^^ 

' The Mosquito Indians wei*, formerly, very pdWer- 
mm" huitteV6\i^V bui'-tlie/ t^^t4'-&li<?h^r^luced; 
sdihli' yW?^' a^v'by tlie'^ siiiaff-pi£'  WlialJ- thfeir 

tion, it must have considerably increased, it is not 
possible to ascertain \4iii Shy 9^^ br^M&if, 

,* Edw«rd'j$.Hi8t. of tba^Wisst Incjies^ vol. 5tb; •p.*91Q> APP^ 
Wrighl'9 Memoir, d. 2S, 



Bolh tribes are well made, strong, and rather tall : 
tlie former have the colour of the thin Dutch cop- 
per, ■and long straight hair ; tlw Samboes "ate d£ all 
fihades between the Indian and the black, and their 
hair, in proportion as they approach the latter, par- 
takes of tbe wool. The features <^ jtlif whole na- 
tion indeed are rather agreeable : their foreheads are 
high, their noses inclining to the aquiline, their 
teeth good, and their eyes and hair black. Tlie 
rwomen are frequently handsome j their child^n, 
jvhen young, are particularly so. Their habits ai\i^ 
intercourse with each other denote much aflpctioii • 
^he old and the^ ypung being, found in cpnt^^u^ 

■3S3opiation *. , . - ,, ^ ,.,),- .,- 

, The conduct of the people gives a very favoyr- 
flble idea of Indian nature. They are seldom gijiUy 
pf positive evil, and .often rise to pos_ili\',c ^ood,,^!;^™ 
.^is latter quality 4oes not require much exerl.ion,^if 
^ind. They possess modesty, docilityj good /^j^^\,_ 
a disposition to friendship, and gratitude. Jtiey 
h^ive good capacities, a great, desire for infoFifla,tjo^(, 
are ingenious injfi^cjiiing aqy.m^f^hanijC ^t, ^^4,^^ 
about what, they undertake >yitlf a good jAilI ti;^.,9ifi:, 



• Hepilerson's Honduraji, p. SlG, , , J,;,.,.,, 

+ The following fjct ia illustrative of this feature af 
their character. " Tliere was a proposal from a Spanish mer- 
" chant, at that time, to out a road from Black Rivet on the 
" Mnsquilo shore into the province of Comayagua, which wvuUI 
" be n rea'ly way to anil from llie Soulli Sea, ami woulil [w a 



cuinstance unkiiown to any of those Indians who 
are iii an abject state of submission to their fellow- 
creatures. They are hospitable to each other ; are 
eitremely attached to the British, of whose justice 
and magnanimity they entertain a most exalted a- 
pinion. A tradition has long prevailed amongst 
them, that tlie grey-eyed people, meaning the 
English, have been particularly appointed to pro- 
tect them from oppression and bondage ; and they 
may enviably be classed with the very few tribe* 
whose liberties have remained uninterrupted by 
European aggression on this side of the A tlantic *. 
The Samboes inhabit the country from Sandy 
Bay to Potook ; they are tolerably numerous, ra- 
ther indolent, most of their labour being performed 
by their wives. There is no mode of ascertaining 
their number ; but Captain Wright, writinginlSOS, 
says, from many circumstances, it may be inferred, 
that 500 men might be induced to follow an arm/. 



"meani of the merehanb going and coming with uittyt 
"tberfby preventing the Dutch from carrying on that Talu> 
"able trade to Truxilla Bay, which they had so lung mono- 
" pollzed. The Popyya (or Poyai) Indians, accordingly cut 
" the road, and drew their trade, as was intended, to Black 
" River ; which hath thereby increaied the profits of our com* 
" merce to a prodigious degree. " 

West India Pilot, p. Si. 
* Edwards' Hist, of the Wett Indiei, vol. Sd, p, <10. App. ^ 
Henderson's Honduras, p. 319. 
K. S. Memoir. 
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without injifry 16 thtit' oifrik osuotry. rc^^UjcjjPLare 
*]!iapticularly useful ae woodsmen^ skitful.iinjiuat- 
'fag, striking fish, managing batteaus',.csnoes,- dorys, 
^nd pit-pans, either inirapid rivers, op high surf 
'beaches. They have ail ideai'thHt'inwbateverser- 
^ces their friends or relations may: lose their-JiTes, 
^ die a natural death, that all siich must ber.jraid 
"ftr, and it has been regularly demanded, eveii'an 
'battle ; when satisfactory answei's have not been 
'given, they have been known to retreat in aineBt 
^ngerous and disorderly mannet ; as, ouithe con- 
trary, ifthey had been promised psymenti- tljey 
inight have materially assisted ift defeitingV the 
Spanish dragoons, in the' plains of -either^ Matigiil- 
^ha, or Watjgulpha *. ' - ' 

'' They have no modes of public worshrii, nor 
'iiOuld any particular' forms of religious -persuasidn 
be found to prevail amongst them. They are not 
idolaters, but worship a God^ or, stS theysay, a 
■first and good principle, whom -they-aUow-tobe tlie 
God of their fricnde- theEngliah*r- Like- alJePtiier 
nations, however, ' in an eariy-sti^e'trf-civiflization. 
they ai^e subject to the general stipcrsttlii&ns' as to 
the existence of devils, the chief one of whom they 
call the.WooIiJaWj.oi; evU principle, witclifraft, &-c. 
They have a kind of priest c;illi:d SuuUc,,^p^j:^of 

■|!. 1 ,..',;■■; r,ibv.\ iiV^S 

t-> .ui -Ij '> .wi4ji L"  . " :    •   h-if«m  

* ^ unmsW 2 U 
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fail^b knportafio^.'^ufid whose ocxHiIt skill isevei' rega»d- 
^imtfith the d^fBpeiemi'mcH^ imj^it venetatKHH^. 

Stdsqciile Mt£M» I t^tit perhaps' ithas sehtdm^been 

m^i here daim from two to six wives ; Jew^^ean be 
fyv^ satisfied witb Me- : their late King- imrplssed 
lA^itts Mbjttc^ id this resj^ct; he (^iimsi no Jte 
tjSMi twefity-two I Hk dDos^tiitxi M^'est^ imght 
t«i^ weUihaveres^Mmod wt& hidi^'Laimie^tfi^ 
^lAlai;} AfUt^^v^ i6f ncsti^^'^i Jkt the 'fibttB 
tidese^ it'kaay ^ obsemd, that thii» cinnimstaiic^is 
attended with far less inct^tenietice than night 
iMMibljr be found annexed t0 it in iiiost odhiriitti^ 
sttiibs ;xht titsme^oos daimafits for the afifeetibhiMr 
fevour of tbdir lord nef^ didco^rexing' i the '■ least 
jialousf or tetred towards -each other f. ^^^aloc 

The ifemilesi ^itiftioiA: lodiaiytiationSia 
f6rnviito 4t '^ Ttrjrtmder >ag^, fitqiieeSl^^ wfaeCi 
they hav^^ scatcdy «ttaimA thesv ' ttotb ^eiir;' \l%ft 
,dk)«rabt fi^r their ^e«timt|on iti this^f^eiipeet is^- toot 
^^tmiimailjf&.^fdrm^^ 4it the hotl^ ^ tbeir >burtir^ 

•  ' ' ' ' ••  • -.• » • It t e ^* _ .  ^ -'. v •} '/;>.••'.' 1 .■ ' • .. .'.-■ V ." • * y/A  

• Henderson's Account of Honduras, p. 222. 
The Columbian Navigator] Directions for the Coasts of Ter^ 
ra FfVma, &c. p. 23. , ,j i. v : 

t Hendersoi^^s Honduras, p. 222. 
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with the husband and the parents of the pacilcs. 
From what would seem so premature an cngage- 
qient, that which usually discovers itself in tliis sex, 
in such circumstances, must be expected tohappen— 
■an easly appearance of advanced years. It is like- 
wise observed, what is a natural consequence of the 
above, that the comparative difference in the.dura- 
tion of life in the gexes is very con^derable. 

A singular custom is scrupulously observed by 
the women of this nation. At the time of partu- 
rition, a habitation is prepared for them in thedeep- 
est recesses of the woods, to which, witli a female 
assistant, they retire, and where they remain seclud- 
ed from every eye for a stated period. This past, 
a public lustration of themselves and their offspring 
must take place previously to their being again ad- 
mitted to the society of tlieir relatives and friends f . 

They have one law against adultery which has 
something curious in it. The fine imposed on the 
offender is, that he pay the injured husband an os. 
This penalty the head-man of the particular tribe 
to which the adulterer belongs, is strictly bound, 
by long custom, to see punctually complied with, 
(B* one of his own cattle may be ttiken as a lawful 
indemnity. Should the latter happen, ths chief 
then exacts, as an equiv:ilent for what he loses by 



lacllcs.  



• Hendersiin's Hi^ntluras, p. 2!?3. 
t IbM. 
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the ofleiice, a stated period of servitude fioin the 
ofiender*. " 

They hAvk given sufficient proof of liravqry Y>y 
their niaiijr eicpeditions against tbe Sp»iiards in the 
Bay ot Honduras, Carpenter's River, Cdely, acorosB 
tlk cotltitieiir, 8tc/'and in which thejr hstre seUom 
failed of' siiccess. About the year 1709, the Spa^ 
niards, for the first and last time, attempted to le-- 
tiim their visits, with a tolerable armament; but an 
inferipr number of those brave nnconquered Indians 
lay in their canoes till ihty could -cut them off 
from the shore, and then attacked them feiriy on 
the op^ sea, destroying all of them but one man, 
w^bom'tfiey allowed to go back with such news as 
cured the Spainiards' 6f invasions f . 

'^eir dwellings ar* formed itta sfyk of themdest 
simplicity! being littiie ihbre thaii a iiumber of rdu^ 
poles placed perpendictdarly in the ground, andc 
roofed with the leaves trf* the pialmetio tree. They 
are lisu ally Tal'gfe,' and left entirely open at the sidfcs^ 
Tlie flodt y of clajt^, arid in theeenter of itis the» 
fi«-placel' 'Foti^'orfiv^ of their ^houses are gene-i 
rally witiiiii catll of each other, and such little ham* ? 
leis are sektteffed all over the country. • These, hay ^ 
biiauoni^^ldoiii dd/ntaih mere than 'one apartmenty 
and ihis'tdirimotily affbrds accoanmodation to seven 

i n , p.. .  I ,..■■,. , . i 

* Henderson's Flon'Jura?, p. 223. 
f Af. S. Memoir. 
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lal faiuUies. The bed of e^ch, a mat, is placed on 
what is called a barbecu, a frame made of sticks, 
and raised b few feet from the ground. This, with 
a few earthen pots for, cookery, are itt\e;.ciii?^?iti9]f s 
of furniture *. .■,,,., , . ,. ,t , ,r , 
Remaiiu of some of the old Mexican cuitoms may 
be observed among them, and several kinds of 
stone and earthen vessels, and utensils embossed 
with figures, are found in many parts of the country 
buried in heaps, (probably at first with other things 
that have since decayed), which seems to indicate 
their having been, formerly, in a greater state of 
civilization than at present ; but that to the sole 
resolution of defending tbeii' liberty, (which they 
have truly done) they sacrificed every thing else. 
Tlie chief arts now among them are, making very 
durable cotton cloth, and thread or twine of silk 
grass for nets, and hammocks, lances, harpoons, 
bow6, arrows, and canoes of all sorts and sizes. As 
in all other countries in a similar stage of civiliza- 
tion, where the subdivision of labour has not becu-. 
at least to any extent, introduced, every man is ^ | 
tailor, hunter, fisher, and an extremely goijd 
swimmer. Yet those white men who have lived 
some time according to nature, and, by going with- , 

out clothes, have arrived at the same use of their 

' -   -' -.:■; I'll'- 



' Henderson's IloniluraJ, r. 218. 
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limbs QMh possessed 1^ the ladiam, are. Qot mfi^* 
xipr to. them In at;)detic accqmpUatimmte f ». 

They wear HtUe.clothii\gySeMom. any tl)ij^ mv^p 
l>9th m^n and women, thaaa small, kind c^ wc^p-- 
per, which reacheip from the V^wer part ofil;he ;wiwt 
to the middle of the thi^ . The , wonxeo. 4Qt;Qi;ate 
their persons with a provision of bead$» tp. wfai^eb 
species of finery, like. most^ if not aU Ifidi^ tiri|>es» 
they are passionately attached, and yery pfHO^v^o^y 
mint their facea and necks with ^ kind of rjed och,!^ 
which is found in their country. Their duldneq gf^ 
entirely naked ; and^ whe^ }"oux}g, are always liQ^^ie 
on the back of the mpther. ^All offices of.the, .4or 
ipestic kind are exclusively performed by the fer 
male : the uQiale would be. de^aded by. such ser* 

.These Indians may,, in one respect, be tbaughttp 
Resemble the invprowsatori of some other coui)ti;i^ ^j; 
theip metiical effusions being, entirely spontaneqii^^ 
^d usually thrpwii intp a kind of measure, , whiqb, 
if it, be rude, and uncidtiyated, possesses, nesverthei 
less, son^tbjng pepuliarly soft and plaintive :tp. re-p 
coipwefl^ ; ^*? T|^e subjects which caU. forth ^bei? 
pgetiq:;!^ .efi}4?ic»is are ^biefly of th^ * latter, d^pyip* 
tion \. 

•,'■-. r .  .■.,•■ ; "  • . ' • ■• *• ■. .  -, V ;.■ I 

• M. S. Memoir. 

f Henderson's Honduras, p. 217. 
} Ibid. p. 22 'i. 
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They are very fond of European commodlticg, in 
tlie choice of whicli they are influenced cither by 
their real utility ot gaudiness. Tire arms and edge 
tools they have now been so long used to that they 
could not do without them. They take nothing 
else in payment for what they earn oi*^l, money 
not being current among them*. 

The chief things they traffic with are, tortoise- 
shell, canoes in the rough, horses, horned cattle, 
green turtle, turkies, fowls and parrots ; and they 
hire themselves out to hunt, strike fish, or navigate 
small craft along the shore, and even the bars of the 
rivers, which last requires great skill, and in the 
performance of which they are particularly dexter- 
ous. Butgettingtortoise-sheUistheirgrand employ- 
ment from the age of fifteen to twenty. Peruaguas 
(large canoes,) with about twelve men in each, are 
employed on this from April to August. If they 
have formed any plan of an expedition, they choose 
this time to execute it, and therefore set out and 
keep together till it is over, otherwise they straggle 
from the first, and spread all the way from Blewfields 
to Baca del Drago f . The produce of their labour 
usually amounts to upwards of ten thousand ponnds 
of shell. 

They all talk a little English ; but their own lan- 



 M. S. Memoir, 
t Ibid. 




guage IS peculiar to themselves, as are some of their 
customs } to none of which however are they attach* 
ed £rom any feeling of bigotry or superstitionKi 
Upon any other account, however, thao as they 
illustrate the mannen^ of ;the people, they do not 
seem deserving of attention. But, altogether, they 
are so superior to the neighbouring Indians, that 
their denominating these last wildj as the ancient 
Greeks called all the rest of the vfoxldbarbariam^ 
is no great comparative impropriety* 



; 




The Geographical position 6£ this hithertb ne* 
glected country, being in the vicinity of some of 
the riclieat provinces of Spanish America, at near- 
ly an equal distance between the southern part of 
the United States on the one hand, and the new 
Bepuhlic of Columbia on the other, being also 
within a convenient distance of the West India Is- 
lands, and close to the British Territory in Yucatan ; 
together with the immense variety of exceedingly 
valuable commercial commodities, which are the 
natural productions of the soil, present of themselves, 
even independent of the operations of the planter 
or cultivator, a rich field for successful commercial 
industry. 

It ia well known, that although the Spanish pro- 
vinces alluded to, are abundantly supplied with 
the precious metals, and with other commodities 
almost of equal value, (such as indigo, cochineal, 
£tc.) they are in want of almost every article of 
British manufacture ; and although the recent poli- 
tical changes which have taken place in Guatemala 
and Mexico, may, if completed, lead to a more li- 
beral commercial policy, in so far as relates to the 
Uu 
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introduction of European goods, it is not probable 
that the ancient duties, and restrictive regulations, 
will be so comjpletely withdrawn, as to admit, by 
the Gulf of Mexico or Spanish ports in the B)ay 
of Honduras, a supply of European goods, nearly 
sufficient for the demand, in the interior provinces 
of Mexico, and in the rich kingdom of Guatemala, 

It therefore is evidently through the Territory of 
Poyais, possessing a south-western boundiary, which 
reaches to within a short distance of the Pacififc 
ocean, with rivers navigable a considerable way in- 
to the interior,'and also trading paths, leading into 
the centre of the neighbouring provinces, that not 
only the latter kingdom, but also the "south-eastern 
provinces of the Mexican empire, must be supplied 
with the merchandize of Europe ; wore parti<iular- 
ly, whenever tjie navigation of the Gulf of Mexico 
shall be interrupted by hostilities between the Uil- 
ited States and Spain, or any other power ; an evertt 
which even at present is perhaps not far distant. 

The advantages of this trade, even in its present 
state, are well known, and appreciated in the West 
Indies J and it has been computed^ that even in the 
uncivilised state of the country, and independent 
of the native con^mmption, manufactured goodie to 
the Valtte of' upwards of fifty thousand pounds pass 
annually into the Sipanish AmeriGati pix>vidc6s, 
through thi^ territory ialone,' yielding under every 
disadvantageous contingency, a very krge profit to 



the adventurers ; and there is no doubt, that this 
trade, protected by a wise and liberal policy on 
the part of the Government of Poyais, may be car- 
ried to an extent, much beyond any calculation 
which can at present be formed, and that it will 
amply remunerate those who may become interest- 
ed. 

Notwithstanding, however, the great value of this 
trade, and the great length to which it may ulti- 
mately be carried, it can only be considered in a 
secondary point of view, when put ixipresent com- 
petition with the immense gain which may im- 
mediately be derived, from the numerous and valu- 
able commercial commodities which are the natural 
production of the territory itself, and which, inde- 
pendent of the labour of the planter or agriculturist, 
present an inexhaustible source of prosperity, to the 
intelligent and industrious European, aided as he 
will readily be, by the labour of a fiiithfid, docile, 
and peaceable native population. 

For immediate exportation to Europe and the 
States, and in return for the capital which may 
be employed, or for the Eurapean goods which may 
be imported for the native trade, or the supply of 
the settlers, the country abounds in mahogany of 
the finest description, and of every size ; and as the 
good qualities of this useful, durable and beautiful 
timber, are every where becoming belter known 
and appreciated, the consumption both in Europe 
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audio the. StateSf ids rapidl>^ inoreaskigi notiODl^r 
&m tfaeMputpases tojiiwhioli it/hasLhitfaertD n^uall^i 
beea apptied^ibi]d:<^lsDibr &bip-b»LU^ ami bow4i 
ev€ff theliegi^rdutyiiifc^Britammaj^ifiiot teii^ 
oc iinodi&d^ a&tct )the:aale of theil(3tir:qiialities, ona^i 
hqgany^tittUidwagFsfQcm a leadiogiartick/of eii^pprt^ 
to Great Britain, as well as to the United States^ 
and.continentaLiEuiope. i l.> r i i. :. en* / 
• Dye woods, mch as kjgwood^, fustic^ . Nlcaragoa i 
wood, yellow jKiodeis, &c. will likewise fcHJiHr notii 
the least ralimhle pact: of a tgeoeral cargo ; there are « 
besides^ a. great quantity q£ other ^xoeedin^y ^useful ; 
and beaatif ul> woods. ;; ; such ^as cedai!, . Santa Maria, 
rosewood, zebrawood, lancewood, somewood, and. 
many others^^;wliichya»^ their inestimable qualities 
(some (^ them have already been mentioned), be- 
come more rgen^rallyi J known, will.be eyerywl^re-. 

eagerly deman4ed.. j.i . .1^ 

The.' medicinal gums: and drugs, ^ which ^e sa. 
plentifully dispersed Ibirougboat the country, and ^ 
whichj( can f I be i. collected f.in^K great 1 qtianfeity i at 
a very small expence, will also iformi - no iacon^- 
siderabile ipact jof 1 the^xpoorts. ; amongst these are, the 
balsaiUHeapiid^ dragDOs bloojd^ gumico|ia],>gum ani^ -. , 
mci,' caQfljitchQuc,zQBcgumitda<|ti6^iandanaQy^ 
Sars^pariUa^j >thefQoi|i!i)miptionio£j whidi; as a medi- 
cine^i ia ir^dl}9ap€K»^g ^frtnBiL&QXOp^i niay<a}so) 
be ^proQucediin^ igix^t .qii^tity) ; land eyen>i6Q long > 



pounds of this valuable drug, was in that year ex- 
ported * principally to England, and there is no 
doubt that double, or perhaps triple that quantity, 
might now be annually collected. Many medicinal 
barks and woods may also be found in this coun- 
tty, and would liberally repay the researches of a 
good medical botanist. 

Vegetable oils will likewise, in a very short 
time, become a considerable part of the experts 
from this territory j castor oil, palm oil, and many 
others, could be prepared in great quantity ; and 
the experience derived from the success of former 
settlers, or adventurers, who made considerable for- 
tunes by the preparation of this commodity, proves 
that it is one which weE deserves attention. 

Amongst other articles, a quantity of beautiful 
skins and furs, will be procurable by barter or pur- 
chase, from the natives and the surrounding tribes, 
such as leopard, tiger, antelope, and other skins, 
besides small peltry. Cow, ox and horse hides, will 
also ultimately be obtained in sufficient quantity to 
become worth shipping. 

The great variety of timber with which the fo- 
rests abound, affords abundant materiab for the ma- 
nufacturer of pot and pearl ashes ; and the im- 
mense ridges of pitch pine, which in endless tracts 
are interspersed all over the country, supply an in- 
exhaustible fund of tar, pitch, tui'peiitina rosin, 
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«,4juorai..tbat iwll^i|»taWSftr>tife»,4eei)fst. ny^^, 
« they instantly sink *," The, «J3(in«}€|ia^4..trj^J]^ 
<if pepaniig:iU»«se.jMti6k%:iiA>» «QUst?y wherg/pro- 
TiaoiU'aiie;»hiiViiuNt»(|iiQ4:ii^6 ]i(ii)purj(:aA(^ej h»^ 
qa modemti^ liamoi ^w^hlimw^: to .ljft;,tsl|iflg f 
besides^ the; ^manufaotun? of-.thfg^ :SS?tkhe:iyf^i^ 

m the West Iadi«^ fe*W9ibifljppfit3^t^i)>i^iK^ 
raaiQg) of proitidionft Joor Xlm ^m^-i^^in^iio^mi^ 

lagemcnt c^Hia Highiijete tfeft:Caz?ig\ie of 'BqymK 
. TortoigiChShctt, jmdi -turtl^iiFiyi: Blways >£wji sl- 
nother exceedio^y valuable article of export ;.^d 
it wiUn^ {i^i^j^k^ tte^ppU^^ ^^tbft^yenva^t of 
Ppyais, to ]^tf^mt 9jDd: e^cwi?^^ ., itfee i tailtkv fis^^y 

isf Y^i3r).«;]lHJ»d^t«n tli« coj^iit i ;3nd?yeJ[>,sp fer,tai^ 
as the y ear i fon^erljr aaaenti^ijj^^j.j'iip^jra?^. pf,,tea 
tho^i^i pamidi .^^i^tr^; Ji^ftoise-fiJ^l]^ ,yw3s .^^t 
to jrtie-«»oibero9fH^irii)bj^^ 
~ tfei*)ym«^f o:i J^t^wl^wte?ft.*#lf^ 

pQrtftlm-)49 Jfiw^Wn i6]'!»Sv'(py?«ai"fieB€!p4wt^ 
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the sbell,) become another article to be added to 
the list of exports, and an additional source of pro- 
fit to the merchant. 

Methods will no doubt be discovered, to preserve 
for exportation in a similar manner, many of the o- 
ther luxuries with whicii this territory is so liber- 
ally supphcd ; and as the quantity of fish on the 
shores, and in the bays, lagoons, and rivers, is most 
abundant, and salt can be produced in any quan- 
tity, a very lucrative fishery, witli a market at a 
very short distance, might unquestionably be estab- 
lished. Oysters of the most dehcious quahty, 
could be exported to any extent required, and o- 
ther descriptions of provisions will, it is probable, be 
in course of a little time prepared for foreign mar- 
kets. 

Tliere are undoubtedly many other very valuable 
articles of merchandize, which, independent of a- 
griculture, are the natural production of the soil ; but 
to notice each of them at length, would extend the 
present chapter beyond the limits assigned. It 
may however be proper to notice, that the terri- 
tory does not exclusively depend upon foreign or 
inland trade, for a supply of the precious metals, or 
for the valuable dyes mentioned at the commence- 
ment of this article. There being, as has been for- 
merly stated, not only gold mines in the territory, 
but gold dust is also found in the rivers. Moreover, 
indigo is an indigenous plant, of the same kind, as 
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that from which the finest iiidigo of Guatemala is 
produced j and the cocliineal insect, both as re> 
gards food and climate, will doubtless thrive equal- 
ly well in this country, as in the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, wiiere it is produced in such abundance : 
Annatto or nankeen, and several other dyes, are 
also the produce of this territory ; and it has been 
said, that oo a part of tlie coast is found, a small 
bhell-ftsh, which affords the true Tyrian dye. >\ iiti 
.Pimento, ginger, Guinea pepper, and many^btr. 
thcr spices, are also natural iMXiductions of the coun- 
tEyi;.and, tagethec with fruits, such as lemons, 
oranges, limes* cocoa-nuts, tamarinds, and varioits 
preserves, will undoubtedly in a sliort time becmne 
very valuable export commodities. 

The ready supply of the British West India Is- 
lands with provisions, lumber, &c. is a matter of 
such immense importance to Great Britain, and is in 
every pointcf view, so much conduciveto the welfare 
and prosperity, of Poyais, that it will undoubtedly 
tneet the particular attention, support, and encou- 
ragement of both Governments. 

To the intelUgent and industrious European set- 
tler,, in Poyais, it presents an inexhaustible field for 
his most active eHcrtious, wiUi the certainty of am- 
ple and immediate, remuneration for the labour and 
capital which he may be able to bring forward. 

To, give some idea of the inunense amount of 
the supplies required for the British settlements in 



r the West Indies, and the consequent extent of the 
I 4cmand which may be expected for the produce 
I of Poyais, it appears unnecessary to state any thing 
[ .wore than the following hst of the quantities of pro- 
I visions, lumber, &.c. which were imported into and 
w^ the consumption oS Jamaica alone for one year, 
,. firom the 29th day of September 1815, to the 
a9th day of September 1816, agreeable to a gene- 
ral return, which has been laid before the Honour- 
able House of Assembly of that island. These sup- 
Implies cohsiated of 60,947 barrels of flour; 4,875 
I -Irarrels, 7,485 bags, and 7,198 kegs of bread ; 2,942 
I tierces, 1,740 barrels, and 2,849 bags of rice ; 
152^90 bushels, 1,578 bags, and 16,043 barrels of 
I com artd meal ; 497 barrels and 8G0 bags o£ pease ; 
I "1,973 hhds. 7,109 casks, 3,358 boxes and 778 
L quintals of dried fish ; 534 tierces, 19,170 barreh, 
I and 991 kegs o£ pickled fish ; 40,204 barrels of her- 
I nngs ; 9,375,943 siavea and heading ; 10,071,830 
I jingles ; 9,392,775 feet of Umber ; together 
I with 2,035 horses, 6,311 mules, 501 asses, and 
I 5,675 cattle. This list does not include beef, pork, 
I butter and other articles ; and according to a return 
made a few years prior to the one above stated, 
these three necessaries amounted to the great quan- 
tity of 97,730 barrels of beef aiid pork, and 64,009 
firkins of butter. It must however be observed, 
that the last mentioned supplies, were not for the 
I use of Jamaica alone, but for the British West In- 
I Kii 
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dia IslandSy generally, with the exception however 
of the conquered Islands of St Lucia, Tobago, and 
Trimdadi The supplies requisite for Jamaica Or- 
loTiCj being so extensive, it may feirly be calculated, 
that for the consumption of the whcde British pos- 
sessions in the West Iiidies, together with the Bri^ 
tish continental colonies of Berbice, Demerara, £s- 
siquiba, and Balize in Yucatan, two or perhaps 
three times the amount of provisions furnished to 
Jamaica in 1816, are necessary, with at least three 
or fourtimes the^ quantity of lumber ; and these im- 
mense supfdiies are even independent of what is re« 
quired for the islands and settlements belonging to 
other powers, in that quarter of the globe. With- 
out going farther into this subject, however, it is 
hoped enough has been said to prove, that a market 
exists in the immediate neighbourhood of Poyais, 
capable of consuming the utmost quantity of lum- 
ber and provisions, which can (at least for several 
years to come,) be exported from that Territory, 
and consequently, that instant remuneration is pre- 
sented for such labour, and capital, as may be en- 
gaged, either by the merchant in preparing lumber, 
or by the agriculturist in raising provisions; or, 
what is likely to be still more profitable to early 
settlers from Europe, the conjoining together these 
two important sources of gain. The country, pos- 
sessing rivers navigable a considerable way into the 
iterior, and being abundantly supplied with 



f Btreams of water, every facility is presented for e- 
'/Eectlng at a veiy moderate expence, saw-mills, in 
the centre, as it were, of the immense pine forests, 
I po plentifully interspersed all over the country ; 
I yhile, at the same time, the rafts of prepar- 
I ed lumber, and such other more -valuable timber 
las might be ready for exportation, could, witli the 
l^eatest ease imaginable, be floated down to the 
llhipping port, or eventually, put immed'talely on 
\ioa,rd the small traders, usually employed in na- 
 Tigating the Gulf of Mexico, and Carribbean sea. 

A very moderate capital, in the hands of an iu- 
I telligent and industrious person, is adequate to such 
\ an undertaking, which of itself, would be a suffi- 
cient foundation for more extensive operations, 
leading in the end to affluence and prosperity ; and 
if combined, as it might easily be, with the raising 
p of stock, growing of Indian com, &c. a very rapid 
l&rtune might be accumulated. The native In- 
Idians are well known to be excellent axe-raen, and 
itheii' labour could be obtained for very moderate 
t wages, the greater part of which would be paid in 
I trifling articles of European manufacture or pro- 
[ diice, which could be purchased or imported for 
[ very little money.  

In addition to the saw-mills which are now a- 

hbout being erected, and to those above-mentianed, 

I the construction of a few powerful steam saw-mills 

in the vicinity of the principal shipping ports^ for 



tlie ^cnqpose bT pttjiiamg timber of every deikirip- 
tibn« not o^I^ fbr' fbn^gb lii!ai)bet9, bift also fot"8afe 
to the settle»; •'Aiid "feir «1it{».lAiadiiig; wofild un^ 
dbtibtedl^, urid£r'']fih!ititt DiktfSpii^t, jidid nti im>. 
ihoi^ rettm te/ anVtibniiAieMat^Jid^iiny of suffi- 
cient edpS^'fbf the rmdertsknig ^ and as Mich eK- 
tabli^illment? '^iixndd Hmttflmte'fo the general pro- 
sperity of the state, thdre 5%d ddobt, on these pi6r- 
8ons bdcon&ig'-^ a certam^^^eht interested in the 
soil, the gofeiiimeiitiof Poyafe would giVe them'e- 
rcry possible;^ faili^^ittitd «fifeOtt<ftgemfent. 

Althougfi^Titl'dthiand for I3ietn«(ket8 of Europe, 
and for the 'iiw^tif'di*'' setters, will tindoubtedly 
be' feoiisiddab!e,-it is by exporting' to the West-In- 
dia Blan^j; »-Vi»ad7''-%1ia€ed;'«fat'the m«^ 
nitiitt m kiiii &k mtatk^ixiai ^^'a^ettay dsmand 
' ariff ready Market,' R#'eVery-iie«;ri|)fi6H of Itfniber 
■arid pitovi^Aisl- '■ ' •'-- '•' -•"'■ ' '= ■' -••f- ;<■►"■;> 

♦Ttej' '8oil^-'aiftfefc'b<aJg so twtt>tdftptBd for 
Ae ^tbducti^bMdiStt corri, ifwhwJh^etth' 1ft wis- 
ed at thife^ difflSfeirt'petiba^ Vritbin the''y*tr)ut 
 win perhaps'^ -fliie^'fiitehaft of the etsAy «!ttte«f to 
-pay iilrtnedfefe %ltcftticfa^fO'thees»e^lve gtw»rdi of 
iJiis iMa^j'aniWKeh thfe irdbahkn^mitnodBty; to- 
^6erMtif'r3«?,?eMd,'^ bflier^^ilse, id ftlUy cul- 
 trt^tedfi^hitf^=itntoen»-%Tiiifljai8 or ^bins 
-^^^sicfcKt^-'Mtfi m iWimftois^fterds oficrttle 
•Mdf "!!i^ afe^S^Wf oF tea«fig,'«S(d*3«irhen pro- 



and fish for exportation, it may be lioped tliat the 
^sertion made Bome years ago in the British Tax- 
liamcni," that the produce of the soil of the United 
States, was necessary to tlie existence of the Bri- 
Msh West Indies" can no longer be repeated with 
the least appearance of truth,— a circumstance de- 
voutly to be wished by every person interested in 
the welfare of Great Britain. 

Although these matters are unquestionably of vital 
importance, in the first instance, it is not to them 
alone that the intelligent settler inPoyais must in the 
end look for remuneration, or to increase the value 
of his property ; neither must the commercial man 
consider them the only commodities which are of 
, I importance to him j on the contrary, the soil and 

i:. climate being well adapted for the cultivation of 
all and each of those valuable commercial articles, 
which have rendered Ihe West Indies so important, 
there is no doubt that the agriculturist will, while 
-he pursues the objects pointed out for more im- 

•r mediate attention, keep steadily ia view, and gra- 
dually adopt, to a certain extent, the culture of the 
valuable articles alluded to, more especially coflee, 
cotton, tobacco, cocoa, &-c. and although the culriva- 
tion^of the sugar-cane, and the inanuf:icture of sugar 
I , and rum, will perbape -retjuire a larger capital than It 

■nLmay be in the power of tlie generality of settlers 

.' to advance at the commenceiuent, or that it may 
be prudent in them to divert at Jirst, from the 
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more innnediate raising of stock and com, there is 
no doubt, as a planter's means increase, he will find 
It his interest to introduce graduallj and dowly hy 
degrees, the cultiyation of those more valuable 
comioercial cpmmodities which constitute the 
wealth of the West India {danter. S<Hne years 
preTio\is to the remoyal of the English settlers 
from Poyais, several sugar plantationshad been fomi- 
ed at Black Bjlver, and the sugar and rum which 
they prodwed wa^.ye^ generally deemed equal to 
th^ produ<:e qf Jamajka % 9fid Captain Wright, in 
his M<?tno]X,< go^^ sq ^ as to say that, from his 
own per$onal. knowledge, together: with what he 
had learned by n^dmg ai^d reflecting on the sub* 
ject, corroborated by V maisy, a long iand prolix con- 
" versaticMi with aged natives," this country, if pro-, 
perly cultiyatedf. would ,,be ^Ue '*to supply the 
*^ whole world with rum, suga;^, co&e^ coco9,iafl4 

**'molasse«t/V, .i^.-r^ •.....:...■ ■■../•: ,vh-. 

Althc^Dgli these ePHunoditieis, ;Wben produced for 
sale;» mil not at .:^F^bi^<eo;2sid€^kin ampuntjthey 
will no dqubt gradua^yriberlbirpught forward for ex- 
portation.; ajod th^yt;\^,Qonseg;Uently extend the 
opc^tions qf the ;^j^i?Qhant, aflfprding; him addition- 
al materials/or ,an 4c;^tensiye trade . with. Continental 
Europe, aiad North and Sovlth America,, and the. 

.1 .1   I  I M III I t\» ,li' I • M ; ' 1 ■« I .i.  I I, ' <  

• Flenderson's Honduras; pi 39, 40. ' • >'• 
t Wright's Memoii> p. 2a  
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ready means of ps^iiig fiw the^ mcrtharidiiis requi- 
site, for the valuable trade mentioned at the com'- 
mencement of this chapter, ' ' 

It would, perhaps, be premature to speculate 
upon the consequences to Pojrais^ which iti a com- 
mercial point of view, tntist iiieVitably follow the 
opening a communication between the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans. The practicability of s/uch a 
measure has never been doiibted, and that it will 
ultimately take place through apart of the'Mbsqui- 
to Territory, or ifl its immediate nefghboiirhood; un- 
der its controul, ' seems to be a pftvalent opinion, 
—As a commeifeial depot, and btherwiise, Poyais 
will undoubtedly derive ittcalbulable teneflt froiix 

the commencement and' Wm^pletion' of such a mea- 
sure.  ^ !j.'i. ';:i.'.= ' -•.:^ . 

The late act of Parliament for thii ttegufetioh of 
the trade, between America and the Biritish West 
Indies, gives every requisite facility and encourage- 
ment to the comthcircid bpewttbtks^r^Ptfyi^^^ 
ther as regards the^ttttdete'thtf 'Mttsh SdttiiElments 
in the West Indies; or eliet^hfeifiie'atid 'ak'the esta- 
blishment o£ free-ports^, in tihat^piirt 6f the world/ 
by a neutral government, arid'^uhdcr wise Ite'gUla- 
tions, is a matter of such immidnse adv^htage to all 
parties, there is no doubt^ eqiial facilities will be 
allowed by the United States, and the other go- 
vernments of America and Europe^ «. r l ^ 

It will perhaps be the policy of the government, 
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and ifae interest of tfae meichants of Foyais^ to^ 
courage as.mndi as poasiUe, the anplojment ie 
the fiist instance, of Bntish built vessels^ together 
with such Americans as may be requisite for the 
trade with the. United. States, more especially; v 
the constnictiai of asufficient number of nsselsfec 
the protection of the coast and ndghbourii^ seas^ 
from the depredations of piratical Tessels, and for 
other purposes^ together with the buildioig of smaM 
trading craft, may perhaps at first be sofficieiit em* 
ployment for the dock-^yards about to be establish* 
ed. There is no doubt, howeyer, that as tibie coun- 
try affi)rds abundant materials of almost every des« 
cription, ship-buil^g will ultimately become a 
very profitable and important branch of trade. 

To those persons who, firom limited means or 
otherwise, are obliged, in the first instant, to con* 
fine themselves to a small share of the coimtry tode, 
the wants of the settlers and natives present a 
ready market for any quantity of smaU wares, soeh 
as hardware^ ckrathing^ &c. of every desoripti on ; ia \ 
exchange for whicfa^ they will receive tortoiise-ahell; 
gumSf dye-woods, gold dust, S^^c. and by care and 
industry, their operations will gradually and quick* 
ly increase with their means. 

In short, it is hoped^ that considering the exten« 
sive trade which may ultimately be carried on with 

the European Colonies in the West Indies, as well 

..t«- 

as with Great Britain— The United States^^Mexi- 






advantages to be dm V€3i &oiip tibe /festahliAnfflit of 
free fKurts, (especmEj* ; wihbEtefter i tfae^instvoigaitiDti of 
that part of the::gkb& shaUtbeidistarbM tg^r^biUiu 
gerents)^*^ -^icaktiYet pdsition^^akiabl& iiatu^ 
ptpductieng^^-^-jfetc dilna^^ 

of this negleotQd>/couatr7^4Menougk Iias^bcfin>4sm^ 
to pioye thiQ '^eat etscoprftgemeiitj;' aad maiiifoiii 
advaotagos^' ^hich niast'be (tooiliipd ^ fieoms^ ccmimerv 
cM^estahlifdbQieats in the ^^Bticri^i7:iof Bo^ai^aai^ 
nowythat die wdU IdncxitaivfKJidJd 
are removed^ wiofch 'ha^ve-jliitlibrtb cetasd^dctVe ad^ 
vsfflcement <Qf 4fak fineicoasitirf^iabdjril^^ 
io thescaie of iiidspeiidenbstatl^ihhere i^cbi^tso^ 
son whatever to ^ doubt ,  ttot,>'prdtec3te A' by, ;ihe ;mse 
aj^ vigoiToiis tadmixiststt^tLOn; aousidqpotiojQ, oa^d 
comprehensive Tietv^rbf HkxH?^ihfa3s^hqt£!»ziqi^^ 
ofSojais^ Ihis \;ieButi&ji'<:6\^^ 
A'ance ia prospetity and 'Ci^itisatMsb, and-TriJl'beii 
cosk:, in every ^pomt>of/yieei^rqii^mth&ia:?i^Qtfy s^iofft'^ 
period^ not jtfaeileBSt/OGbsides^l^idfBtfro^ej^ 
reahiM^ bcytmd ::the Atlintict'^isk^tf^r -loi o^,..um'.v'? 

.;/:.. .< t/.i-iiiJ od Y.bj£fnblu x^"^ rfoiflv/ f)biTji rr/iV: 
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